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Art  1. 1.  Ttvo  Letters,  addressed  to  a  Young  Clergyman^  illustrative  of 
hb  Clerical  Duties  in  these  Times  of  Innovation  and  Schism.  With 
an  Appendix,  containin|;  an  Account  of  a  recent  Attempt  to  institute 
an  Auxiliary  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  the  Pa¬ 
rish  of  Midhurst.  By  Richard  Lloyd.  A.M.  Vicar  of  St.  Dun- 
sun’s  in  the  West,  London,  and  of  Midhurst,  Ac.  Bvo.  pp.  viii.  1^27- 
1818. 

1  Modem  Policies^  taken  from  Machiavel,  Borgia,  and  other  Choice 
Authors.  By  an  Eye-Witness.  8vo.  London,  1657.  Reprinted, 
1817. 

1  A  Defence  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  against  the  OtdecHons 
of  the  Rev.  Josiah  Thomas^  M.  A.  Arcndeacon  of  Data.  By 
Iknicl  Wilson,  M.  A.  Minister  of  St.John’s  Chapel,  Bedford-row. 
Twelfth  Edition.  8vo.  1818. 

IT  is  the  prerogative  of  flie  Supreme  Governor,  to  work  by 
^  the  instrumentality  of  contraries.  Rarely  has  any  thing  been 
sebieved  for  the  good  of  mankind,  which  the  opposition  of  the 
nalignant  or  the  mistaken,  has  not  had  a  very  nrincipal  share 
of  service  assigned  it  in  bringing  to  pass.  And  we  may  trace 
the  Divine  Wisdom  in  this  seeming  law  of  his  providence. 
In  the  present  disorderetl  condition  of  our  nature,  there  is,  we 
niiy  believe,  no  possible  plan  of  alleviating  the  moral  evils  of 
•ociety,  which  would  fail  of  rousing  into  full  activity  a  host  of 
kfpcil  combatants,  whose  fears,  or  prejudices,  or  obliquity  of 
jutlgement,  would  prompt  them  to  exert  their  ingenuity  in  proving, 
U)  a  variety  of  plausible  ways,  that  the  designed  gemd  was  no 
good,  or  that  it  was  a  bad  thing  to  make  things  letter.  Was 
^  not,  therefore,  the  established  tendency  of  these  contrary  ef¬ 
forts  to  subserve  the  pur|>o8e8  they  are  intended  to  frustrate, 
Nothing  short  of  miraculous  interposition  would  be  requisiti*,  in 
to  the  accomplishment  of  any  beneficial  design.  Some- 
l^rs,  the  agency  employed  is  almost  purely  evil;  some  “  lying 
“  ipirit”  is  sent  out  to  deceive  the  Lord’s  prophets  ;  or,  as  was 
^  case  with  regard  to  Balaam,  the  subornetl  agent  of  evil  is 
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maile  perforce  to  blps!^,  instead  of  cursinj?  Israel ;  or,  at  ii 
the  history  of  Joseph,  the  envy  and  trcuchery  of  brethren,  ^ 
come  the  means  of  tlieir  victinrs  fiitiiro  i^reatness.  At  oUiq 
times,  a  more  decent  veil  of  plausible  intention  eoncealt  tW 
true  character  of  the  agency.  Some  Saul,  nitli  the  letrau^. 
and  pride,  and  blameh‘ss  morals  of  a  Pharisee,  shall,  thr^ 
very  zeal,  turn  })crsecutor ;  some  high  ])riest,  full  of  jealoai^ 
for  the  honour  of  Moses  and  of  God,  shall  detect  blaspheay 
in  the  language  of  infallible  truth  ;  or  grave  philosophy,  akk 
infidel  tk'orn,  shall  drive  ai^ay  the  dreamer  and  his  new  dte. 
trines,  who  brings  to  light  the  knowledge  of  the  God  it  ign. 
rantly  worsliips.  In  all  this,  there  is  nothing  to  perplex  tk 
mind.  We  see  agents  acting  strictly  according  to  their  nature, 
but  acting  in  blind  subordination  to  n  higher  law  than  tliat  it 
their  own  wills ;  because  “  the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  tbii 
men,  and  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than  men,**  nt 
thus  tlie  design  of  the  Almiglity  ap|>ears  manifest,  in  the  tii- 
dicatiou  of  his  prerogative,  that  no  tiesh  may  glory  in  Iw 
“  presence.”  In  the  mean  time,  we  arc  encouraged  in  the  cob- 
fidenoe,  that  the  good  we  endeavour,  shall  by  some  meant  k 
tccomplishcd,  and  we  can  look  with  unsolicitoiis  ciihuhesa  u(wi 
all  the  eonteiition  between  the  opposed  energies  of  good  iMl 
evil,  knowing  that  the  counsel  of  God  it  shall  stand,  in  spited  | 
human  imbecility  and  perverseness. 

.  But  there  is  one  circumstance  sometimes  attendant  upon  tk 
progress  of  a  good  cause,  which  does  a  little  perplex  the  orifii 
It  is  when  we  are  doinned  to  view  men  whose  characters  ut 
ill  many  respects  highly  estimable,  whose  intentions  appeal k 
be  upright,  whose  intluence  on  Society  has  hitherto  been  cxol* 
cii  ou  the  side  of  religion  and  virtue,  enlisting  in  the  ranks  d 
Uie  enemy,  as  the  dupes  of  party  and  the  tools  of  mischief.  It 
is  when  we  see  such  tucu  occupying  the  foremost  portion  il 
the  confederacy  of  evil,  with  all  the  rashness  of  a  recruit,  atl 
the  zeal  of  a  convert,  while  ^et  we  know,  that  if  they  couli 
tee  the  cause  tliey  oppose  in  its  real  light,  they  would  be  tk 
first  to  espouse  it;— when  we  sec  them,  under  this  delusion 
throwing  away  their  character  and  their  usefulness  for  aeockl^ 
and  a  sword,  and  arc  constrained  to  accept  them  as  involuntify 
auxiliaries  in  the  shape  of  ejicmies,  when  we  should  have  ft* 
joieed  in  their  aid  as  acknowledged  allies.  Such  a  circuroltin^ 
is,  we  say,  |>erplexing,  and  it  is  to  a  high  degree  distressl*!* 
We  feel  for  Uie  man ;  we  cannot  but  compassionate  bis  inistaUf 
and  pity  him  under  his  task,  and  on  account  of  the  cOmp*^) 
into  which  he  bus  fallen.  We  feel  for  him  as  we  should  for  tk 
poor  knight -errant,  who,  with  blindness  scarcely  less  credit 
than  the  ilelusion  under  which  we  have  known  many  men  tok* 
Lour,  tubiook  a  windoiill  for  a  giant,  and  ran  a-ult  against k 
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Vfc  feel  for  Ummc  whom  hin  iiaoie,  hU  (aleotSi  and  his 
lirfttfs  may  sedneu^  io  concliide,  without  examination,  tliat  the 
ii4e  Im  has  ea(K>used  ia  the  ri^ht  oue,  and  who  him 

Mtaied,  may  volunteer  tiieir  aid  in  what  Uiey  mistake  to  lie  act* 
iac  OM  die  defensive.  It  is  possible  we  may  feel  a  lew  mo- 
mcota’  anxiety  about  the  iiumediate  success  of  the  cause  itsHf^ 
wTtliout  beins;  disturbed  by  any  infidel  ti*ars  ns  to  its  issue ;  but 
(tiU  uill  noon  subside  :  a  had  man  in  a  had  d  \use  is  a  (lau|^(  roii$ 
mmy ;  but  when  a  good  man  lakes  that  side,  altlmiigh  he  may 
lie  equally  sincere  in  his  hostility,  lu^  generally  exhihiu  a 
dc'ficieucy  in  policy  ;  he  is  almost  sui'u  to  exjmse  hiinseif. 

If  any  ol^oci  might  clauu  to  be  regaiileil  as  above  the  reach 
of  objt'CUou  ou  the  part  of  lueu  bearime  the  uuiue  of  .Christians, 
lid  as  red  timing,  indeed,  fr«»ni  ex^^ption«  any  and  every  means 
ky  whidi  it  is  etlieiontly  promotcnl,  that  object  is  the  reli* 
:»iowi  converstesi  ami  instruction  of  niaiikiiid.  Two  distinct 
phntof  combined  exertion  having  this'for  their  sole  object,  in¬ 
vite  It  the  present  muinent  the  utteiition  and  co-operation  of 
every  believer  in  Reyelation.  The  one  plan,  by  Itinitlng  itself 
to  the  simple  uurestnchxi  distribution  pf  the  Scriptures,  a  means 
coflccruing  the  necessity  and  excdilttnce  of  which  no  disagree- 
lutui  can  arise  among  iVolosUuU,  is  adapted  to  coociliaU*) 
•uiversal  support.  T4ie  other  plan  renders  neocssary  Hie  sepa* 
nit  prosecutiou  of  tiie  same  objeeif  by  distinct  cumbiiMaioiis  of 
Cbrittiaiis,  in  consequence  of  its  embracing  ineaps  concerning 
wlMch  Uiey  dillhr.  Both  these  plans  have  been  assailed  with 
cquil  virulence  of  opposition,  and  the  warfare  has  of  late  as- 
lumetl  the  aspect  of  a  more  than  natural  activity  and  insidious- 
The  shafts  of  logic  being  well  nigh  spent  or  blunted, 
the  ftre-arius  of  invective  or  calumny  have  now  been  assumed 
i)]r  the  enemies  of  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies ;  and  while 
lofoe  ol'  iheir  first  assailants  have  had  the  prudence  to  retire  from 
held,  or  to  assume  the  language  of  moderation,  others 
stepping  forward  to  renew  the  contest  in  a  style  of 
••tack  pertectly  novel  and  terrific.  We  have  classed  the  pam>^ 
flikth  ndaiing  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and 
relating  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  together,  not 
legalise  tliere  is  any  actual  connexion  betwoen  the  Societies 
t«.C(Qg«»lves,  for  indee<l  tlic  plans  of  the  two  Institutions  liave 
^caroidy  any  thing  ip  ootnmon,  except  their  final  purpose,  but 
an  our  readers  are  well  aware,  they  have  been  asso* 
as  being  alike  the  offspring  of  schlsin  and  fanaticism, 
^  k'iug  supported  by  tlie  same  aeicf,  and  as  bearing  the 
portentous  aspect  upon  the  interests  of  the  Estabiishefl 
^•copacy. 

^  ^  vay,*  lays  the  Rev.  Richard  Lloyd,  *  that  •*  the  Church 
^•lionary  Society  for  Africa  and  the  East,**  whose  proceedings  in 
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the  City  of  Bath  gave  birth  to  thcte  and  other  questions  in  the  PrrUti 
of  the  Reverend  Archdeacon,  ii  assimilated  in  many  respects  u>tk 
proceed  in ffs  of  the  Bible  Society ;  and  it  is  a  curious  ohtcnaoieiii^ 
arising  out  of  the  laxity  ot  the  times,  to  see  a  Church  Missise^t 
Society  publicly  disclaiming,  in  direct  terms,  all  ecclesiastical  clim^ 
ter,  and  justifying  its  conduct  in  a  high  tone  of  independence, 
the  ground  of  civil  law,  and  in  defiance  of  Episcopal  authority, 
question  of  right  must  be  decided  by  tlie  canon  law,  which  sanction, 

I  aj)prehend,  the  interference  of  the  Archdeacon,  who  is  called  i 
its  figurative  language,  “  the  Bishop’s  eye.” — Upon  even  the  ooi. 
trary  assumption, — the  meeting,  in  my  opinion,  was  irregular;  i 
was  not  conducted  by  members  of  the  Established  Church  mth  «  dW 
respect  to  constituted  authorities  ;  “  it  was  unauthorized  by  all  As 
can  give  a  regular  sanction  to  nn  assembly  for  Church  purposes* 
And  I  strongly  recommend  that  this  Society  resume  its  forne 
title,  os  iu  nn»  appellation  of  a  Church  Missionary  Society  doo 
not  well  accord  with  its  uncanonical  measures.  The  false  sod  iv 
diculous  analogies  by  which  the  defence  attempts  to  justify  ia 
change  of  title,  and  its  low  and  dangerous  mode  of  increaaii 
its  funds,  need  no  comment.  I  use  the  word  dangeroui’^ 
these  penny  Societies,  and  even  more  petty  collections,  aocoo- 
panied  by  inducements  and  rewards,  throughout  the  nation,  hid 
to  such  on  accumulation  of  wealth,  to  such  a  mass  of  phytiol 
strength  and  influence,  as  may  be  easily  turned,  when  ichia 
abounds  in  the  Church,  and  sedition  in  the  State,  to  bad  iid 
mischievous  purposes.  The  lax,  disorderly  piety  of  these  perilou 
days  throws  up  a  great  abundance  and  variety  of  material  higkh 
tavourable  to  the  dark  and  revolutionary  purposes  of  faction  aii 
Tcbcllion.’  -  . 

This,  tlicn,  U  the  count  upon  which,  as  it  now  appein. 
these  Societies  are  to  stand  their  trial,  and  the  offence  chir^ 
upon  them  in  the  indictment,  is  of  a  capital  nature,  .h 
extract  from  the  Editor’s  Appendix  to  this  repiiblication  d 
Archbishop  Saiicrofi’s  3Iodcrn  Policies,  will  jdace  this  w  i 
still  clearer  light. 

*  Ia'I  it  he  noted,  tlien,  that  the  Presbyterians  were  for  ih 
inofet  part  numinal  Conformists — the  godly  party  (os  tliey  teniet 
theinselves)  within  the  Church,  whilst  the  Independents 
sectaries  of  various  kinds,  blended  together  under  that  cofflpf^ 
hensive  designation.  In  the  outset  of  the  glorious  reforniiti«i| 
projccte<l  by  tlicse  religious  empirics,  they  were  sworn  firicsi 
and  confc<lrmtcs.  The  indefinite  object  of  “  settincr  up  Chrii  • 

his  throne^**  to  which,  rHke  the  Bible  and  the  ifible  only) 
was  left  at  liberty  to  affix  his  own  comment,  being  the  lib®?^ 
basis  of  the  association ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  catastro^  • 
which  their  coquetry  concluded,  it  would  be  ludicrous  to 
the  ceremonies  played  off  on  both  sides,  to  conceal  irrccoaci^ 
able  antipatliies,  and  to  prevent  a  premature  rupture,  which  bed 
saw  would  be  fatal  to  the  design  which  each  hoped  to  ac***’ 
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by  the  other’s  co-operation.  The  Church  fell  a  victim  to 
tbii  coalition.’ 

These  eatracts  may  suffice,  without  troubliiii^  our  readers 
aiib  references  to  the  numerous  inflammatory  publications  which 
have  been  of  late  issued,  containing  similar  repn^entations,  to 
shew  that  it  forms  part  of  a  deliberate  plan  on  the  part  of  the 
foemies  of  the  British  and  Foreii^u  Bible  Society,  to  charts* 
upon  its  supporters  the  most  insidious  and  treusonal.le  desiitus, 
iuTolviii^  nothing  short  of  the  subvei*sion  of  the  Constitution, 
and  to  hold  up  the  evangelical  cleri^y  as  cither  the  dupes  of  a 
polituml  faction,  or  as  luaiiitainiii!;  a  secret  uiidcrstaiidiiit;  with 
the  Di*<senters  for  this  express  object.  This  is  not  alto^jeiher  a 
lew  charge;  but  when  it  was  first  broui;ht  forward  with  all  the 
j»oin|)  of  *  DemorntraiioHy  there  was  somethini'  so  wild  even  to 
insanity,  in  the  passionate  tune,  and  vehement  invective,  and 
iti^ue  assertions  of  the  accuser,  that  it  seemed  more  a  subject 
for  ridicule  than  for  itidi<^natiuii.  Nor  has  the  periodical  reite¬ 
ration  of -siuiilar  outratti^,  proceeding;  from  an  anonymous  plu¬ 
rality,  excited  any  surprise,  iiiasmueli  us  it  has  Htsfmed  to  be 
charitably  taken  fur  granted,  that  there  was  hut  one  individual 
|Hi>sessed  with  so  incurable  a  h))irit  of  malii^nity.  Tiio  publica¬ 
tions  before  us  present  tlie  matter  in  a  somewhat  ditFereut  point 
of  view,  and  ^ive  it,  us  we  think,  an  importance  wliicli  one  is 
reluctant  to  attribute  to  ellurts  in  themselves  as  impotent  us  they 
are  base,  amt  which  can  hecoine  formidable  only  from  their  ex¬ 
tent  or  their  impunity.  Even  (he  daily  press  is  bei;;iuiiiu^  to  be 
put  in  requisition  fur  the  dark  purposes  of  this  i^rowin^*  faction* 
idle  as  would  be  any  uppreliensions  that  it  will  succeed  in  its 
iUempts  eiilier  materially  to  injure  the  Societies  themselves,  or 
to  crush  The  Secty  these  incessant  inflammatory  appeals  to  the 
nation,  cannot  be  regarded  as  alto^etiier  innoxious  in  their  im¬ 
mediate  iiillueiice,  or  as  other \>  iso  than  dangerous  in  their  con¬ 
sequences.  It  is  true,  that,  as  mii^lit  have  bcsni  anticipated,  the 
protest  of  Archdeacon  Thomas  has  had  an  etFcci  not  less  Ik ne- 
ficial  on  the  funds  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  than  on  hia 
own  income;  and  in  like  manner  the  publications  dirccteil  against 
the  Bible  Society,  have  uiupiestionably  been  powerfully  instru¬ 
mental  ill  advancing  the  triumphs  of  that  Institution.  They 
have  served  to  briii^  the  subject  more  fully  before  the  eye  of  the 
public,  to  illustrate  its  iiu^mrtauce,  to  keep  alive  an  interest  in 
its  pro:(ress,  and  to  reflect  the  more  honour  on  tlie  unexc'eption- 
able  character  of  the  liistilutioii,  and  the  conduct  of  its  advo¬ 
cates.  But,  iievertiielcss,  we  iiiUiit  not  be  seduced  to  overlook 
the  attendant  circumstance  of  the  formation  and  p^rowint^  mag¬ 
nitude  of  a  firmly  compacted  phalanx  ol  party-opposition,  too 
inveterate  to  be  conciliated,  and  too  considerable  to  be  despised. 

With  regard  to  tUe  present  assailants,  little  needs  be  said. 
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Thw  w  iwt  (he  (init  occnVion  on  \fhich  (he  Rev.  Jotinh  Thoi*i, 
hiiM  manfully  souiicled  (he  tocsin.  Ten  years  o"o  (he  nffngtitf^ 
Hector  of  Street  cwm  Walton,  uttered  in  “ 'I'wo  li^  tterHio^ 

•*  Pdtron,”  the  most  {gloomy  vatieiniiiions  r*'spectini5ihe  apanif^. 
init  fall  of  the  Establishment;  and  if,  durmij  the  lonjf  nnmil 
ithich  has  since  elapsed,  he  has  been  living  under  the  fonsttr, 
terrors  of  that  s|H'ctrnl  vision,  tv  ho  can  tvonder  that  his  pf^ 
turbed  iinn{;inalion  should  u  little  obscure  his  jiidsfeineiit  of  pan. 
ini^  events  ?  that  ho  shouhl,  for  instance,  in  the  Church  Mi 
sionary  Society,  a  new  sect,  the  disseminators  of  *  heresy  mi 

*  setn«iin,*  and  that  like  llahbukkuk  Mucklewnith,  under  (liein. 
j)res<ion  of  the  sicfns  and  tvomlers  which  (lit  hehire  him,  i 
should  refuse  to  ‘  hold  his  peace’  ?  Since  the  period  altiKledlc, 
his  seidiinents,  in  one  respect  most  llatterin^  to  ourselv^’s, 
pear,  however,  to  h  *ve  uuderfi:one  a  considerahle  alteration,  Al 
tliut  time  the  nvnncrous  horcles  of  Dissenters  excited  his  prinn- 
pal  apprchensi(Uis.  ‘  'I'lie  latitude  in  which  private  jiid|p)«tt 

*  is  now  cluinu'd,*  in  the  revolt  from  the  C’huivh,  was 
Sented  hy  him  as  having;;  *  nearly  obliterated  the  distinctiia 
^  between  law  and  disonler  from  the  common  mind.’  IVm 
iinfreipient  consequence  of  ^oinc;  to  the  inecliii^- house,  wa 
ntaled  to  be  the  attoptini;  in  jdace  of  ‘  tlie  vices  of  men,’  ‘  ikm 

*  of  dvrilh,*  In  an  impassioned  tone,  he  invoked  tho  Govcri’ 
inCnt  to  intorfere  with  the  hi^h  hand  of  authority  to  stop  \it 
procuress  and  to  crush  the  privilct^es  of  the  Dissenters,  tpn 
tliis  hated  and  ilnsided  class,  he  heaped  every  sort  of  ctlamit 
and  abuse,  cliar^ini'  upon  them  the  destruction  of  ^  our  ntlioaii 
‘  church’  at  the  time  of  ‘  the  preat  Hobellion,’  nnd  intimttiic 
that  from  the  same  kind  of  men  and  of  operations,  mis^lit  ben* 
peeled  to  result  a  similar  catastrophe.  ^  The  ubilitieji  and  (k 
‘  virtues  of  the  clergy  were  not  on  another  occasion,*  vvtslbn 
his  lani^iiac^e,  ‘  sulVicicnt  to  prevent  the  total  subversion  of  tW 

*  Ksiablisbmcnt,  by  the  very  same  meuus  as  threaten  it  at  tte 

*  hour.  We  have  seen  and  we  have  felt,  the  elements  of  tlieoM 

*  storm  re^athcriruj  around  us  ;  we  forebode  a  sc'coiid  wreck, - 
‘  and  nothing  is  done.’  ‘  Altbonijli  there  is  not  now,  amoif 

*  the  economists  ot  this  nation,  the  ])ower  to  degrade  the  Hw* 
‘  ffv  into  dc|>cndent  morc<'tiaries,  their  zeal  is  equally  hearty » 

*  the  cause;  and  when  that  zeal  is  inllained  by  the  pious  wC* 

*  j^tinns  of  tlse  tal>ornaele  and  the  meetin^-hoiise,  and  bun** 

*  forth  ill  the  same  form,  with  the  same  fiii-y,  at^ainst  the  §»•« 
‘  objects,  contemptible  as  (he  taUmts  of  the  confederacy 

*  their  numbers,  their  impudenec,  their  rancour,  an<l  their 

*  formidable  enough  to  demand  vicfil.inee  and  if' 

*  tivitv,  not  only  from  the  elerity,  hut  from  every  friend  t0  8t><*^ 

*  reli^un  and  order.’  *  We  wish  that  they  who  i^ive  the  id* 
A  vice  of  Gamaliel,  would  be  pleased  to  say  liow  long  it 
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Mo  bf  piirsuiHl,  for  obvious  it  is,  that  if  the  thsonlcrly  practices 
I  •  iriiicli  corrupt  the  moral  honesty,  and  pervert  the  religious 
i  «  principles  of  the  common  people,  whilst  they  weaken  their 
«  loyalty,  be  still  encouraged  by  connivance,  the  evil  must,  in 

*  Uie  course  of  some  years,  be  past  all  power  of  remedy.’* 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  present  Archdeacon  of  Hath  in 

the  vear  IH07,  in  animadverting  upon  which  an  Kclectic  He- 
vifiver  of  that  day  took  some  pains,  from  evidently  benevolent 
motives,  to  relieve  the  reverend  alarmist  from  his  chimerical 
A’irs,  by  pointing  out  a  very  simple  yet  suflieient  source  of  con- 
lolation  in  the  following  reflection.  ‘  The  Dissenters,*  it  was 
laid,  *  (we  arc  too  much  in  good  humour  to  contend  with  him 
‘  iboul  the  propriety  of  calling  them  rebels,)  the  Dissenters  of 

*  the  seventeenth  century,  who  accomplished  this  remarkable 

*  subversion,  notoriously  had  among  them  a  very  large  share  of 

*  talent  and  learning,  but  for  which  their  designs  would  have 

*  burst  like  a  bubble,  instead  of  ex))loding  into  a  revolution  ; 

‘  whereas  the  Dissenters  of  the  present  <lay,  are  the  most  igno- 

*  rant,  silly,  and  despicable  of  men,  according  to  our  Author’s 

*  own  testimony, — which  we  look  upon,  for  the  reason  already 

*  assigned,  as  of  peculiar  weight.’  This  suggestion  ap))ears  to 
have  made  its  designed  impression  on  the  candid  mind  of  the 
worthy  Rector.  Though  the  idea  that  the  Church  is  and  must 
be  in  danger,  had  with  too  fatal  vividness  of  impression  seized 
UjK)n  his  mind,  ever  to  be  eiraccd,  yet  he  appears  to  have  yielded 
to  the  force  of  this  argument,  so  far  as  to  feel  assured  that  there 
is  little  to  he  feared  from  the  Dissenters.  Observe  the  altered 
lingtiage  of  his  present  Protest. 

*  Do  not  imagine  that  I  mean  to  apeak  with  disrespect  of  CoNfCi- 
iKTiou.s  Disskntkrs.  I  quarrel  with  no  man  for  hib  religious  creed* 
Hove  Honesty,  though  1  may  think  it  perverse.  I  venerate  Piety, 
thongh  I  may  think  it  erroneous.  Put  those  re%pectaUe  Dissenters 
do  not  halt  between  two  opinions ;  they  are  not  of  the  Church  to 
day,  and  of  the  Meeting-house  to-morrow ;  and  we  know  their  mean¬ 
ing.  but  do  the  ministers  of  nny  Dissenting  community  go  about 
jwoclaiiiiing  the  insufltcicncy,  the  worldly-mindedness,  and  the  want 
^  gospel  zeal  in  their  own  brethren  ?  Does  any  party  of  ministers, 
in  any  communion  among  thnn^  assume  to  itsedfail  the  piety  and  all 
the  virtues  of  their  common  function  f  or  look  down  with  su|>ercilioiis 
horror  on  their  less  assuming  bretliren  ?  Dues  any  minister  among 
the  Dissenters^  intrude  upon  the  charge  of  a  Brother-Minister,  not 
wily  without  leave,  but  in  defiance  of  all  denial  I  No.’ 

Our  DUsentiiig  n'uders  will  not  fail  to  perceive  with  adc- 

*  Strictures  on  Subjects  chiefly  relating  to  tlie  Established  Ueli- 
|ion  aud  tlie  Clergy ;  in  Two  Letters  to  his  Patron,  from  a  Country 
Clergyman.  By  .  [lie  Kcv.  Josiiih  Xhoiutkif  ^1.  A.  Hector  of  Street 
cum  Walton.  1S07. 
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quale  satisf«iCtion  tlmt  so  exceedingly  Lave  iSlr.  Tbami)'i 
prejudices  agaiust  us  been  subdued  in  consequence  of  tlx 
aHsuageinent  of  bis  fears,  tliit  be  bas  been  induced  to  Q)|j^( 
biiusclf  better  acquainted  witb  tbe  wbole  body  \%bicli  he  (or. 
inerly  reviled,  and  in  consequence  of  tbe  favourable  resul; 
of  bis  very  extensive  inquiries,  be  is  enabled  thus  coiifi. 
dently  to  appeal  to  tbe  fact,  ubicb  Episcopalian  cleigynxt 
are  not  in  general  so  forward  to  acknowledge,  tbataiuuugn 
there  is  no  such  purty-5U|>erciliousne8s,  and  party -intrust 
ness,  as  the  new  sect  in  bis  Cburcb  have  exemplified.  We 
have  at  least  *  honesty*  among  us,  wbicb  they  it  appears  hue 
not ;  nay,  willi  all  our  errors,  it  seems  to  bo  imnlied  that 
we  have  piety  too.  We  heartily  wish  that  wc  could  say  it 
iiuicb  for  some  both  of  our  panegyrists  aiul  our  cabnnniaton 
Mr.  Lloyd  is,  however,  a  man  of  somewhat  less  coiirteota 
a  temper,  and  in  bis  opinions  not  given  to  change.  If  ouc'ehi 
persuades  himself  that  white  is  blaek,  at  least  if  be  bas  &ai^ 
it,  and  printed  it.,  be  is  ifot  sul'jecl  to  tbe  weakness  of  re. 
tructing  bis  assorlion.  His  opinion  of  tbe  Melbodisi  preach¬ 
ers  and  sectaries  in  general,  was  given  to  tbe  public  iiunj 
years  ago,  and  liie  .\ntbor  of  “  Christian  Tbe»»b*gy'’  U  Hi- 
eburd  Lloyd  still,  lie,  indeed,  bus  also  a  sa\ing  expiiWiot, 
in  favour  of  ‘  the  comtcivutiuun  Dihitentery  (tbe  very  phnie 
usetl  by  the  Archdeacon,)  towards  whom  be  enjoins  tbe  ci- 
creise  of  tbe^  greatest  candour,  accompanied,  however,  as  must 
needs  be,  with  lamentation,  *  that  bis  education  and  prejudice 

*  have  blinded  him  to  the  stnnty  and  preponderating  eriJeika 
‘  of  Scripture  infaronr  of  ICpinvopavg  !  T  His  warniesl  an^ff 
is  kiiuHcd  against  *  those  aniphibioits  Christiann  who  sotDf- 

*  times  go  to  (Miurcb  and  sometimes  to  a  Conventicle,  andirr 
^  thus  guilty,  though  not  of  a  secession  from  tbe  church,  of 

*  scbismatical  acts  in  direct  opposition  to  tbe  prayers  of  tlxir 
‘  own  Liturgy.*  He  quotes  St.  Cyprian's  declaration,  *  thii 

*  lbo^e  who  communicated  with  bis  scbismatical  Presbytm. 

*  should  not  be  sufVered  to  communicate  in  tbe  Cbnrcb  with  liiDf* 
intimating  that  ^  these  vibrations  betwiH'n  a  Cburcb  ami  a  Meel- 

*  ing- bouse,’  disserve  to  be  visited  with  a  similar  punisbineut- 
Hut  let  it  not  l>o  imagined  that  tbe  Dissenters  are  sulTered  to 
escape.  Tlie  following  is  tbe  picture  wbicb  be  draws  of  us. 

*  Allow  me  to  ask.  Has  this  public,  extensive,  and  unprecedeoU^ 
expression  of  it  (a  spurious  philanthropy)  realiacd  tbe  predictionoof 
its  advocates,  by  expanding  and  liberalizing  the  minds  of  tlie  ^ 
•enters  ?  Whilst  they  may,  as  natives  of  the  same  country’,  cordnUj 
co-operate  on  many  subjects  of  a  secular  nature  for  the  welfare  of  tbe 
nation,  do  they,  in  any  degree,  lose  sight  of  what  is  called  the  Diot^ 
if*g  inierrUf  an  interest  not  only  distinct  from,  but  hosiUc  to  the 
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rfe-Usllcal  part  of  the  Constitution.  Wlicre  religion  is  concerned, 
do  they  present  a  more  benign  and  catholic  jupcct,  a  more  social 
inirit?  Arc  they  not  u  distinct  Society,  contine<l  chiefly,  even  in  the 
JrJinATV  occupations  of  life,  to  their  own  persuasion  ?  Do  they  not 
vie«r  with  jealousy  our  excellent  Cliurcli,  and  exercise  an  acrimonious 
^rit  towards  lier.^  “  The  toleration  allowed  them,  (said  one  of  the 
tiiiht  eminent  and  pious  men  among  thoin  to  myself)  is  intolerable. 
TIicy  demand  civil  privileges  without  regard  to  the  conditions  con- 
jH^icil  with  them,  whilst  thru  w)uld  prescribe  the  same  or  similar  con- 
iiHioHSt  tirre  they  invested  with  legislative  authority.  Their  cry  U  both 
a  factitious  and  a  factious  cry ;  it  makes  no  serious  impreshion  ujmu 
the  nation :  it  excites  no  sympathy ;  no  responsive  feeling.  The 
good  sense  of  the  nation,  entiamtrned  by  the  page  of  our  own  history^ 
u  not  to  be  duped  by  such  idle  and  wanton  cTamour,  When  I  see 
them  confederating  with  the  members  of  the  Church,  and  triumphing 
in  that  religious  confederation  through  all  its  various  and  extensive 
nuniheations,  1  cannot  hut  institute  un  enquiry  into  the  cause  of  this 
lingular  phenomenon!  Have  they  lost  their  bigotry?  Have  their 
virulent  humours  at  once  subsided  ?  Have  they  obtained  more  correct 
impressions  of  the  luminoua  evidence  upon  which  the  Episcopal 
government  of  the  Church  is  founded  ?  Do  they  sec  no  longer  in 
bercountcMiance  the  deformity  of  Po|)ery  ?  Do  their  puerile  prejudice^ 
begin  to  subside  under  the  warmth  and  sunshine  of  a  ChristiaA 
charity?**  * 

Alter  putting  a  few  more  interrogatories  of  this  description, 
all  eipially  churjcterised  hy  wisdom  and  charity,  the  Reverend 
(ietUlcmaii  proceeds  to  bring  forward  the  prooj'e  of  his  charges. 

‘  What  was  llieir  conduct,*  lie  ilcmaiids,  ‘  under  the  conUunpla- 
‘  lion  of  an  Aet  of  Parliament  intended  for  tlioir  benefit  uiid  the 
‘  :;encral  credit  of  religion^*  (hir  readers  may  not  he  aware 
titst  [jord  Sldmoiitirs  bill  is  here  alluded  to.  ‘  What  false- 

*  liooils,*  he  exclaims,  *  were  ntadiounly  circuUteil  upon  the 

*  subject !  What  strong  ami  simiiliaueous  petitions  from  all 

*  quarters,  inundated  the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords  !*  To  thb 
unpardonable  offence,  lie  adds  their  ‘  eymboliziny  with  Popery;* 
-‘in  what  res|>ect  ?  In  denying  justificatioii  by  faith,  in  exalting 
the  ethcacy  of  the  sacraments  as  of  moro  service  than  **  hearing 
^  the  word,**  in  setting  up  a  factitious  priesthood,  in  arrogating^ 
Divine  right  to  a  corrupt  hierarchy?  No;  hut  in  ‘  counle- 

*  nanciiigwhat  is  falsely  called  catholic  emancipation ^  for  the 

*  sake  only  of  strengthening  their  own  plea  for  the  abolition  of  the 
‘  Test  Laws  ;*  and  for  this  ‘  they  would,*  soys  their  accuser,  *  risk, 
‘  like  their  ancestors  of  old,  the  best  interests  and  even  safety 
‘  of  their  country.*  •  ‘  As  a  c^dlectire  body,  they  cannot  he 

*  viewed  a*  good  membern  of  the  community,* 

Now,  we  must  just  tell  this  insolent  priest,  as  Lord  Chatham 
iUiwered  a  bishop,  who,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  charged  the 
Pisseotiug  Muusters  with  being  *  men  of  close  ambition/  that 
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*  he  defame**.’  He  has  uUered  not  only  more  than  liecanpio^ 
but  inure  than  he  haH  a  ri^ht  to  think.  The  j^^rouncUof^ 
chari^e  thus  uiiblushin^ly  made,  are  auine  of  them  ua 
othera  arc  false.  \Vhoi*ver  that  *  most  eminent  and  ^ 
may  b«',  wiio,  if  Mr.  Lliryd’s  uccurae)  ui  reculleetion  lutj  h 
relied  upon,  has  proenred  for  himself  the  disliononr  of  tbkif 
ference,  his  eharactf  r,  like  that  of  most  iiiforinei>i,  ranks,  «eii 
be  bound  to  say,  mueh  hitcher  with  his  new  friends,  than  iaMi^ 
his  old  actpiaintance.  He  is  certainly  not  one  of*  the  cw. 

•  seieiitious  Dissenters*  Archdeacon  Thomas  alludes  to,  for  if  b 
la  possessed  of  piety,  it  is  certainly  unaceompanied  with  honr^j. 
Dissenters  are  not  insensible  of  the  blessings  of  toleration.  Hut 
any  of  the  ini(|uitoiis  acts  of  the  Stuarts  remain  as  yet  unrepeiU, 
is  a  consideration  which  in  no  wise  lessens  their  sense  of  obli^ 
tion  to  tlic  LiC^islature  for  the  constitutional  sanction  now  n. 
tended  to  them ;  and  theii  attachment  to  tin*  House  of  Brunswki 
under  whose  mild  ^o\ernnient  they  have  enjoyed  a  measare  i( 
relicpouH  liberty  at  which  many  jmir  tUcinum  bigots  ^iiusli  tbeir 
teeth,  is  far  more  deeply  rooted  tliun  that  of  the  faction  to  wbid 
Mr.  Lloyd  has  attached  himself, — men  who  lay  claim  to  rifsbi 
above  the  Constitution,  rights  upon  which  (hey  dare  their  dri 
ffovernors  *  at  the  peril  of  their  souls*  to  infringe  1  (p.  89.)  Tbm 
was  a  time  when,  as  it  is  pretty  well  know  n,  this  body  ofecchsi- 
aatics  could  not  be  viewed  as  very  *  ^oihI  iiiemhers  of  the  cob* 

*  nuinity  ;*  and  the  regretful  refereiiees  to  the  golden  times  of  tbi 
istuarta,  which  are  so  frefpient  in  their  pac^es,  indicate  pncti 
strongly  that  their  attachment  to  the  State  very  much  de))cali 
on  the  tenure  of  their  benefices  :  the  Bill  of  Rights  forms  noptK 
of  the  basis  of  their  loyalty. 

The  Dissenters  h.ive  good  reason  to  be  satisfied,  however,  tbu 
they  have  in  the  prest'iit  instance  met  with  a  calumniator  of  n 
impartial  a  description.  The  treatment  he  bestows  on  his  hrotba 
clergymen,  leaves  us  little  room  for  complaflit.  VVe  have  ik 
TfMMly  w'en  in  what  terms  he  b{K'aks  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  WiUoa’i 

•  Defence’  of  tlie  Church  Missionary  Society;  a  Delenoe  tt 
which  v%e  need  scarcely  make  a  more  particular  reference,  iiow 
the  very  extensive  circulation  it  has  obtaine<l,  must  have  put  asst 
of  our  readers  in  possession  of  the  liiumphant  exposure  which  it 
coiKiiins  of  the  baseness  of  the  Protester’s  conduct.  I'lie  Biabop 
of  Glouecsler,  the  Rev.  3lossrs.  Cooper,  Gisborne,  RichiiuuKi, 
and  other  idergymen,  come  also  umler  this  gentleman’s  ajiostDlk 
rebuke.  Poor  Mr.  Simeon,  (who  is,  we  understand,  one  of  tbe 
Trustees  of  the  very  Vicarage  Mr.  IJoyd  enjoys,)  he  goes  oatfl^ 
bis  way  to  call  to  mivount,  for  attending  the  lyindon  Tavern  cal^ 
brattoa  *  of  the  third  centenary  of  the  Reforuiution’ ;  a 
wanton  and  unprovoked  piece  of  personal  spitefu  1  ness  and  iaffw* 
titude  !  Bui  ail  this  is  nothing  in  couijiaribou  with  his  conduct  ti 
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^  Her.  Sarff  eot,  the  secretary  to  Ihe  Sussex  Bibk  Society, 
Miou  mUoiu,  as  the  luato  ageiU,  is  cliar^alile  tlic  ^utU  of  at- 
to  establish  an  Auxiliary  Bible  SoiMety  in  the  Parish 
g  Mwtliurst.  We  shall  not,  however,  ocoupy  our  pa^r^^s  with 
the  lii^U'^tinc:  personalities  of  this  quarrel.  When  a  counter- 
lUtemeatof  the  facts  referred  to  in  ihe  Appendix,  comes  to  be 
liid  before  the  public,  Mr.  Lloyd  and  his  ^  worthy  curate/  way 
brmaile  to  appear  in  a  rather  diiTereat  light. 

But  we  have  to  charge  the  Author  of  the  “  Two  Letters”, 
wiili  oflk*iic(‘s  of  n  somewhat  more  serious  description,  than  mere 
irrofanco  of  temper,  and  ungentlemanly  personality ;  anil  the 
roasideration  of  tliese  brings  us  bat'k  to  the  general  subject  of 
(hr  controversy.  In  order  to  enable  our  readers  to  form  a  correct 
kkaof  (he  present  seat  of  war,  it  may  be  adviseable  briefly  to 
mteiT  the  operations  of  the  antecedent  campaigns. 

It  is  nut  a  little  remarkable,  that  one  of  the  first  attacks 
mile  upon  the  Bible  i^ociety,  was  directed,  like  this  of  Mr. 
Linyil,  against  both  that  Institution  and  iMissionary  exertions, 
lathe  Reports  of  the  British  and  Foreign.  Bible  Society,  Mr. 
Twining,  with  the  same  predictive  sagacity  which  characterixea 
our  Reverend  Protester  and  Letter-writer,  detected  a  Scriptu* 
r(i/con<i)iiracy,  the  issue  of  which,  if  nut  arrested  in  its  pro¬ 
gress,  would  be,  as  be  foretold,  ^  tlia  extermination  of  our  east- 

*  cm  sovereignty.’  *  With  iniinite  concern  and  alarm*  did  that 
very  catholic'inimled  gentleman  hear,  ‘  that  a  Society  exists  in 

*  this  country,  the  chief”  oliji^t  of  which  is  the  universal 
(iissetnination  of  tlic  Christian  Faith  and  he  did  not  scruple 

tocoDiiiTt  with  these  rash  and  iin warrantable  proceeding,  *  the 
recent  catastrophes  of  liuenot  Ayres^  /fovc/fci,  and  Vellare* 
The  foreign  operations  of  the  Bible  Society  were  what  in  this 
(t*e  were  considered  as  mainly  ohjectionahic.  Dr.  Wonisworth 
was  of  a  diflerent  opinion,  lie  c>l)Jecte<l  to  the  Society,  bcK^auae 
it  did  not  vutifine  itself  to  the  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures 
ia  foreign  parts  ;  and  the  present  Bishop  of  Laiulatf,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  on  the  same  side,  distinguislied  the  exertions  of  the 
fltptist  Missionaric's  in  India,  in  which  Mr.  Twining  saw 
nothing  but  tlie  seeds  of  plots,  massacres,  and  treasons,  with  a 
W  lil)oral  token  of  his  approliation.  Dr.  Wordsworth,  how- 
it  was  remarkeil  at  the  lime,  *  displayetl  no  enmity  or 
’  indifliTence  to  the  difl'uaion  of  the  Scriptures,  no  virulent  spirit 
’  of  persecution,  no  arrogant  pretensions  to  infallibility.’*  Bui 
*ith  l>r.  Wordsworth  were  soon  associated  pamphleteers  of  ano- 
ihercast,  Messrs.  Sikes  and  Spry  gladly  seizing  that  opportu* 
i^y  ot  signalizing  tiicir  zeal.  The  co-operation  of  Chtirchmeu 

•  Eclectic  Kcvicwi  Old  ScrUtf  VoU  VII.  Part  I.  p.  2f)0. 
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ami  DiiiHenlers,  was  regarded  at  this  time  as  fraught  rather«i| 

*  |K)H!»ibi titles  of  evil/  than  \%itli  immediate  mischief, 

*  Dissenters/  it  was  predicted,  ‘  cannot  hold  lon^.*  The 
constitution  of  the  society  was  said  of  itself  to  ‘  betray  tbeiri^ 

*  picion,  distrust,  and  jealousy  of  one  another.*  But  the  won 
thin|^  about  the  institution  was,  that  the  time  of  its  ori^isa^^ 
was  MO  ominous,  inasmuch  as  there  had  been  recently  institaii^ 
many  other  Societies,  such  as  Tract  Societies,  Sunday  Sduii 
S^ocieties,  aiul  other  pernicious  undertaking,  f  exempli  grtiHi, 
the  Kclectic  Ueview!)  whicli,  in  connexion  with  the  Dritishiit 
Fortipi  Bible  8ociL*ly,  formed,  in  Dr.  Wordsworth’s  iniQd,^ 
extensive  system  of  hostility  to  the  Church.  These  publicatiw 
bear  dbte  about  the  year  1810. 

In  1812,  the  Marg^aret  Professor  of  Divinity  opened  tb 
Cambridf^e  campair^n,  with  his  inquiry  into  the  consequeien 
**  of  negflectiii"  to  "ive  the  Prayer-book  with  the  Bible;” 
which,  to:;ether  with  his  subsequent  Pamphlets,  was  answerd 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Dealtry,  Dean  Mil¬ 
ner,  Mr.  Simeon,  and  the  Her,  Peter  iniimiolphy.  In  tbev- 
piments  of  Dr.  Marsh,  we  have  another  specimen  of  that  icrj 
sinu^tdar  contrariety  of  testimony  and  reasoniui^,  which,  ulj 
a  sort  of  fatality,  has  been  exhibited  by  the  opponents  of  tb 
Bible  Society.  Mr.  Sikes  spent  some  paps  in  exposing  tb 
absurdity  of  the  siqiposition,  that  the  Societv  abrid&;es  its  oki- 
bers  of  the  libertv,  or  diminishes  in  them  the  desire  ^  of  droi* 

*  Intin;;  and  impressint;  what  they  conceive  to  be  holy  truth,  k 

*  any  shape  whatever.*  Dr.  Marsh,  on  the  contrary,  preteidd 
to  prove,  ^  by  tlie  sole  aid  of  abstract  reasoniup  that  a  biR 

*  connexion  with  the  Bible  Society,  is  sutVicient  to  produce  ii 

*  indillerence  to  the  Liturery.’ — “  Neither  so  also  did  their  wh* 

ness  n"ree  topther.**  The  apprehended  ‘  indirt’erence  to  tb 

*  Liturgy/  was  manifested  by  the  forination,  in  the  same  yeir, 
of  a  Society  for  the  express  purpose  of  circulatiiiu^  the  Frijftf* 
book  and  Homilies  of  the  (Muirch,  or,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  pliraseiit, 

*  the  authort'/.ed  interpretation  of  the  word  of  God.*  But  *  tbs 
‘  is  not  siiflicient.'  Mr.  Lloyd  deprecates  *  a  species  of  cooditl 
‘  which  expatiates,  with  energ^y  and  warmth,  in  praise  of  tb 
‘  Liturgy  nnd  evaiiplicul  doctrines  of  the  Church,  whilst  it  over* 
<  looks  many  articles  and  cuHonu  of  discipline'  He  sees  ■ 
this  new  Insiitutioii,  only  *  a  reluctant  acknowledproent  of  ib* 

*  feet  ill  the  constitution  of  the  Bihle  Society/  but  no  remedy  bt 
the  allepd  defect,  ami  the  multiplication  of  Societies,  ‘  inlb®** 

*  days  of  pn'ssure,’  is  at  any  rate  to  be  deemed  an  evil. 

with  e<^u  a  I  perverseness,  when  the  fear  that  the  Bible  Socblf 
would  injure  the  funds  of  the  Bartlett*s  Buildinp  Society,  ^ 
•hewn  to  be  poundless.  Dr.  Wordsworth  objected  to  the  quality 
•f  the  accessions  obtained  to  the  patronai^e  and  funds  of  the 
latter  institution,  because,  as  be  was  pleased  to  confess,  tkfj 
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4  in  the  way  of  rivalry,  striving,  and  hostility  in  other 
norttii,  out  of  iil^ftill  to  the  Bible  Society ;  which  ill-will, 
^  it  oh^rved,  was  itself  to  he  added  to  the  catalos^iie  of 

*  birnis’  charii^eahle  on  that  very  Institution  atrainst  which  it  was 
directed;  itboin^  alike,  (most  logical  conclusion  !)  its  object  and 
iu  cause. 

Air^in:  The  circulation  of  the  Bible  only,  was  represented  as 
tfmiing  to  diminisli  the  reverence  of  the  people  for  a  standing 
tninUtrv.  Br.  Maltby  strenuously  objected  to  giving  away  the 
whole  Bible  at  all ;  the  sacred  volume  not  being  in  his  view 
fither  designed  or  adapte<l  for  unrestricted  circulHtlon.  Mr. 
Lloyd  seems  to  incline  to  the  same  opinion.  Mt  is  not  to  be 
< disguised,*  he  says,  *  that  the  Bible  is  a  dilTicult  book.* 

*  What  will  the  numerouH  translations  of  the  Bible  into  different 
Uoguages  avail,  without  Missionaries  to  expound  them  to  the  be* 
Dieted  Pagan?  Would  not  the  Bible  be  a  sealed  book  in  inanyr 
countries,  and  a  Packet  of  Bibles  a  mere  spectacle  for  savages  to 
ftsre  at?  The  triumphs  of  Christianity  over  Heathenism  have  been 
chiefly  effected  by .  the  instrumentality  of  oral  instruction.’ 

Deeply  impressed  with  this  truth,  the  iraporttnee  of  evan* 
gflizing  the  Heathen  by  means  of  preaching,  that  *  blessed  or- 

*  dinsnee  of  God,’  as  Hooker  terms  it,  a  Society  is  formed 
within  the  Church  of  England,  by  tlie  very  sect,  according  to 
Mr.  Lloyd’s  statement,  which  have  principally  supported  the 
Bible  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  Missionaries  into  the 
Ktst.  Is  Mr.  Lloyd  satisfied  ?  Far  from  it :  such  *  laxdisor- 

*  (ierly  piety,’  exertions  of  so  desultory  a  character,  can  conduce 
only  to  mischievous  purposes.  And  as  to  his  friend  the  Arch- 
doicon,  lie  velicmently  protests  against  the  J^ociety  altogether, 
M  originally  unneceHHary^  inasmucli  as  there  previously  ex¬ 
ited  a  chartered  society  lor  supplying  our  colonies  in  BritUh 
America^  with  ministers  and  schoolmasters,  notwithstanding 
that  Society  ‘  has  not  a  single  English  clergyman  engagwl  as  a 
‘  Missionary  among  the  Heathen  And  so  deep  felt  is  the  zeal 
ho  professes  for  the  cause  of  missions,  that  of  the  Society  for 
Propagating  the  (tospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  to  which  he  refers, 

superseding  the  necessity  of  any  other  Missionary  Society, 
he  was  not  at  the  time  a  memher  !  Can  the  public  fail  to  de¬ 
tect  the  wretched  hypocrisy  of  these  men,  who,  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  an  insidious  faction,  can  thus  alternately  insist  upon 
Mall  important,  ond  decry  as  useless,  the  same  plans  of  Chris¬ 
tian  benevolence,  according  as  it  may  appear  to  serve  thepurpoae 
of  giving  plausibility  to  decl  a’.uolion,  or  of  pointing  a  calumny  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd  proceetls  to  di  scant  on  the  ineffieacy  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  unaccompanieii  with  a  ‘  clear 
‘exposition.*  In  the  very  phraseology  of  Pojiery,  he  exclaims, 
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*  Lot  us  not*  under  a  real  or  apparent  veneration  for  Uie 
oradefy  talk  oi'Uietu,  Hb  iftJie  science  of  Theology*  contrary  ii^ 
oilier  tciencesy  could  be  understood  at  once*  by  tbe  people,  accut^ 
to  the  analogy  a/ Juith^  and  witiiout  tbe  aid  of  the  Christian 
or  without  note  or  coaiment.  Can  it  be  reasonably  expected  (lieaiiij 
that  the  common  people  should  form,  without  aid  ironi  a  itondb^ 
tuiiiistry*  and  some  eleiuentary  books  of  explanation,  any  just  Cot. 
ceptioii  of  the  sacred  stau  Jnrd  of  faith  and  practice  ?* 

Here,  our  Ohjector  fuuU  himself  met  uith  the  bcoi. 

venieiit  fact,  that  those  cler^ymeii  who  are  the  udvocatei  nj 
nupporterM  of  tlie  Institution  which  tends  (in  ^  the  strong  In. 

*  I'uage*  (|uoted  by  the  reverend  writer)  ‘  to  make  the  Bible  k 
'  own  extiugnisber,*  arc  tlio  tiicn  who,  above  all  others  in  th 
KHtabiislimenty  labour  in  the  word  and  doetiine;'*  the  only  m 
whose  cbnrclica  arc  thronged  with'  the  couunon  people;' th 
only  preachers  who  utdiold  iu  Uieir  ehiirdi,  will)  efTicicivt  energy, 
a  standing  ministry  !  To  escape  from  the  lUlomma  into  wbid 
be  had  Uuis  lielrayed  liimself,  he  has  m'ourse  to.Jones'ii  ^  moi* 

*  terly  Kssay  on  the  Church,*  iroiu  which  he  eiUracta  os  rauki 
piece  of  Popery  as  ever  was  penned.  ‘  With  those  whom 

*  Ignorant,  ujid  ill  instructed  in  the  nature  and  me  of  the  chmi^ 
‘  there  is  (says  that  writer)  a  perceme  prejudice  in  favour^ 

*  preaching  ;  and  consequently,  a  shocking  neglect  of  those 


lie.*  1 1  was  never,  we  belieu, 
^uiistan's  iu  the  West  wasaiet* 


I  duties  which  lielong  to  the  people.*  It  was  never,  we  belieu, 
•uspecled  that  the  Rector  of  St.  lluiistan's  iu  the  West  wasaiet* 
fond  of  |Hreacliiiig,  but  wc  hardly  expected  to  find  him  so  (W 
cidedly  *  symbolizing  with  Popery*  on  this  point,  by  talking  4 
the*  more  essential  parts  of  Divine  worshiii.’  To  whattbei 
doea  all  his  cant  ahuiit  the  aid  of  Ihe  Christian  nnniitrji 
amount  ?  To  reading  prayers  and  dispensing  the  Sacraiuont! 

*  WIh)  are  the  best  frieiuU  every  luiiihtcr  had)  in  liis  paridi  ?  Tbej 
who  attend  the  prayers  and  SucroiuenU  w  ith  him ;  who  are  edified 
his  Priesthoods  as  well  os  by  his  preaching,  and  arc  active  in  the  grdt 
work  of  their  own  salvation.’ 

Now,  if  the  Rev.  Richard  Lloyd  were  the  only  vicar  wb 
Uhouroil  under  Romish  delusions  on  tiiis  point,  we  should  iK 
think  it  worth  while  to  digress  from  our  luaiu  topic  for  so  bo{a* 
leas  a  |ittr|H>sc,  as  aetting  him  right.  But  some  of  our  reiuicu 
may  recollect  to  have  met  with  a  sUuilar  sentiineut  in  a  writer 
of  a  very  diflTereiii  ntaiup,  and  we  shad  Uierefore  lake  the  Inc* 
dom  of  shewing  our  Author  lha;  we,  ;is  well  as  himscit, 
upon  occasiou,  quote  Bishop  Still* iigHeet 

*  Men  that  were  eiiipioyed  in  the  (?iiurcii  then,*  says  tk 
learned  Author  ol*  the  /reoicu#/!,  spcukuig  of  tJic  da  saf-tb* 
Apostles,  *  did  not  coiisuU  lor  tiiei.  cw>  ■  or  ho.iou  *,  .i««  • '  * 

*  it  not  enougli  for  them  to  sii  st  ‘ 

‘  they  were  of  Paul*a  miud,  ^ . 
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e,roe  they  proaclied  not  the  5(>*?j)rl.  Pnblie 

•ufivorH  nere  not  then  looked  on  ns  the  more  principal  end  of 
‘Christian  asstMnblicH  (hnn  preaching,  nor,  roiHeqnently,  thnt  it 

*  Wis  more  the  principal  office  of  the  “  stewards  of  the  mynteries 

read  the  iniblic  prayers  of  the  CMmah,  than  to 
*“  peach  in  season  ana  out  of  season.**  Were  the  Apostles 

*  commissioned  by  Christ  to  pray  or  preach  >  And  uhat  is  it 
I  niiercin  llie  ministers  of  the  Gospel  succeeded  the  Apostles  ? 
‘hit in  die  office  of  prayinc^  and  preachinc:  ?  Was  Paul  sent 
‘  not  (obaptixe,  hut  to  prcnich  the  Gospel  ?  And  shall  ive  think 
‘those  who  suecml  Paul  in  his  office  of  preachinp^,  arc  to  look 
‘  u]K)n  tny  thin;'  else  as  more  their  work  than  that  f  Are  mints* 
'terSf  in'their  ordination,  sent  forth  to  be  rcadtn*s  of  public 

*  prayers,  or  to  be  ilispensers  of  God's  holy  word  ?  Are  they  or- 
‘  diineil  wholly  to  this,  and  shall  this  be  the  less  principal  part  of 
‘their work  ?  But  this  is  hut  one  of  those  unhappy  consequences 

*  which  follow  men  jud^iii"  of  the  service  of  God,  milicr  by 

*  the  practices  of  the  Church,  when  it  came  to  enjoy  case  and 
‘  plenty,  than  by  the  ways  and  practices  of  the  first  and  purest 
‘ipoitolical  times;  when  the  Apostles,  who  were  best  able  to 

*  judfje  of  their  own  duty,  looked  upon  themselves  as  most  con- 

*  cemed  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  !*♦ 

>Vc  had  brouijht  down  the  account  of  the  successive  attacks 
upon  the  Bible  Society,  to  the  year  181-2,  when  wc  were 
lempleil  to  advert  to  the  remarkable  contrariety  -which  has 
uniformly  characterized  the  arguments  of  the  several  opj^ioncntsL 
The  year  1813  was  distinguished  by  a  total  change  in  their 
tactics.  When  the  party  seemed  to  be  almost  at  (heir  last  gasp, 
hiring  been  fairly  beaten  off  of  every  argument,  a  Paynim  foe 
appeared  on  the  field,  *  a  foul  hend,  breathing  mlt  fVre  and 

*  smoke,  and  his  mouth  was  as  the  mouth  of  a  lion.*  ^  In  this 
'  rombat,  no  man  can  imagine,  unless  he  had  heard  and  seen  as 

*  1  did,  w'hat  yelling  and  hideous  roaring  he  made  all  the  time 

*  of  the  fight :  he  spake  like  a  dragon.*  Pre^rfroin  the  jienwal 
of  Leslie,  Diigdale,  and  Bates  on  the  *  Troubles  of  li^ngland,*  of 
Edwards's  Viangrwna^  (referred  to  with  so  much  complacency 
by  the  Editor  of  *  Modern  lAilicies*)  of  BarrueTs  Metnoirs'  of 
Jacobinism,  the  History  of  the  Irish  Union,  and  of  other  simikir 
^ks,  all  hearing  with  equal  force  of  ilhistration  upon  the 
^tish  and  Foreign  Bible  'Society  ;  and  .these  uetlug  as  corro- 
kfe  slinuilants  u|K>n  an  Imagination  nreyiously  heated  bj  resent- 

tile  author  of  the  Practical  Exposition**  stepped  for¬ 
ward.  I’o  those  wIk)  Called ‘for  ‘  demonstration,*  he  undertook 
1®  prove  tliat  a  Systematic  plan  ^was  arranged  by  the  Bible 

_  k 
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conspira<or9,  to  clear  all  ilie  |lari^!les  in  the  kingdom  of 
cci'lejiiastical  lieada, — a  confederacy,  as  ho  did  not  scruple  a! 
Irriii  it,  ‘  precisely  the  counterpart  ol  that,  in  the  toils  of  wy{| 

*  the  martyred  sovereigns  of  Ens^land  and  of  France 

*  taken.*  The  ludicrous  extravagance  ol  the  stateroenta  iitlii 
sin(;ular  volume,  which  the  author  announced  with  all  thepn^ 
of  discovery,  and  writh  an  eflVontery  unparalleletl  in  the  annali^ 
falscdiooil,  induced  many  persons  too  readily  to  suppose  thate^n 
the  inun*s  own  party  would  he  ashanuHl  of  so  despicalde  t  aad- 
jutor.  it  is,  however,  probable,  that  they  wrere  j'lad  at  the  liar. 
Uiat  a  man  was  to  be  found,  who,  without  any  risk  to  bis  iw 
character,  could  dare  the  task  they  shrunk  from,  of  reitmtiis 
confuted  objections  and  disproved  assertions,  minf^linir  «i|^ 
them  the  grossest  personalities,  and  imputations  of  the  biM 
kind,  against  some  men  of  the  first  character  in  the  kiagdoa. 
It  was  even  more  than  they  could  have  ho|HMl  to  hud  in  suda 
a^^ent,  that  he  should  bi^  able  to  preserve  through  the  whole  pa- 
formance,  an  inimitable  air  of  solemn  credence  and  honest  into- 
tion,  which  evinced  that,  like  a  true  fanatic,  he  had  at  ka 
brought  himself  to  believe  in  the  coinage  of  his  own  fancy.  Ti 
this,  mainly,  is  to  be  attributed  the  extensive  mischief  which  tka 
book  certainly  prodiicetl.  Preceding  controvertists  had  t- 
tempterl  to  reason  down  the  Rible  Society  as  un necessary,  a 
defective  in  its  plan,  as  objectionable  in  some  of  its  fcitnm; 
and  some  little  warmth,  and  not  a  little  prejudice,  had  beeods* 
playetl  in  the  discussion ;  still,  a  very  large  proportioa  i 
those  who  stooil  aloof  from  the  Society,  preserved  a  respedU 
neutrality.  Norris,  however,  appealed  to  the  fears  of  the  cbm, 
in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  startle  the  roost  somniferous—*  TW 
*  Church  was  actually  on  fire ;  and  who  that  hears  such  a  cry  a 
tliis,  uttered  in  the  welUaffectcd  language  of  dismay,  stays  oaolj 
to  iuejuire  whether  it  be  true  ?  and  if  but  a  little  black  vapours 
aeen  issuing  from  a  smoky  chimney,  doubtless  the  engine  shill k 
brought  out,  and  wrter,  water,  shall  be.  the  cry.  Norris's  bod 
has  opened  the  way  for  the  prosecution  of  a  new  species  ofwif- 
fare.  The  language  of  alarm  has  been  caught  and  re-eebod 
by  every  8ub9e<|ucnt  pamphleteer ;  and,  as  fear  is  always  fui%- 
nant,  when  it  has  not  power  to  be  cruel,  it  generally  vents  ilw 
in  scurrility.  We  shall  not  further  conduct  our  readers  throufk 
the  records  of  the  controversy  ;  they  will  have  in  recolkctin 
the  Ilaropsliirc  skirmish,  in  1815,*  since  which  we  have 
tbougtU  it  worth  while  to  occupy  our  pages  with  the  subject. 

Nor  should  we  have  thought  such  a  pamphlet  as  Mr.  UoyA 
deserving  of  our  notice,  had  it  preceded  from  a  man  of  k* 
reputation,  and  had  it  not  furnished,  in  connexion  with  <Hbtf 
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firramsltnco^,  an  indication  too  im|>ortant  to  be  overlooketU  of 
ibf  policy  npon  which  tlM>  eneinica  of  Bible  and  Missionary  So¬ 
cieties,  now  appear  in  more  sober  earnest  to  have  secretly  deter- 
laineti.  Ten  years  a^o  it  was  confidently  proilictefl,  that  tlio 
Bible  Society  would  subvert  the  C^hurch  ;  and  ten  years  have 
cUpHtsl  witliout  the  development  of  its  alleged  tendency.  ‘  The 

*  Dissenters  cannot,’  it  was  said,  ‘  hold  long  they  have,  how¬ 
ever,  held  on  in  peace  hitherto.  *  The  Society  must  fail  to 
<  jiieces  :*  it  has  preserved  both  its  integrity  and  its  unanimity* 

*  It  prmluces  iiulitVerenee  to  the  i^iturgy  immediately  there 
ijiriiigs  up  a  Prayer-book  Society.  ‘  It  disparages  the  Christian 

*  ministry  Missionary  Societies  are  in  consequence  multiplied, 
•ad  evungeliftal  preaching  is  found  to  prevail  more  and  more. 
All  t)ies>!  predictions  having  failed,  one  expedient  only  rcinaiiietl, 
•nd  Scripture-history  afi’orded  the  precedent, — to  accuse  the 
Society  of  ^  perverting  the  nation,’  and  of  being  the  enemy  of 
Crsar. 

‘  I  need  not,*  says  the  Reverend  Richard  Lloyd,  *  in  these  rebels 
film  and  licentious  timest  most  rcs()ectrully  inquire  of  our  leglidatort, 
**  Whether  all  popular  organizations,  independent  of  tlie  laws  of  the 
country,  arc  not  attended  with  the  highest  political  danger  ?**  Whe¬ 
ther  they  do  not  teach  the  multitude  an  attachment  to  themselves 
rttiier  than  to  their  country,  and  lead,  through  artful  and  designing 
men,  to  an  imperium  in  imperiof  and  more  especially  so,  when  we  see 
with  what  unprincipled  and  cruel  policy  these  modern  Univcrsalists 
have  circulated  among  the  lower  orders.  Indisputable  VciiiTits, 
without  any  of  those  contingent,  collateral,  and  important  truths, 
which  are  founded  in  a  knowledge  of  men  and  manners,  and  which 
ire  designed,  not  to  diminish  the  intrinsic  force  of  these  axioms,  but 
to  modify  and  accord  them  to  the  complexity  of  human  affairs.  Can 
lAy  patriotic  mind  contemplate  without  a  holy  indignation,  their 
concealment  of  all  these  intermediate  ideas,  which  serve  td 
iniplify  and  enrich  the  solitude  of  moral  and  political  abstractions  with 
their  appropriate  decoration,  and  to  give  them  their  just  bearing  an4 
^utary  influence  upon  human  conduct  ?  What  is  this,  but  to  cajole 
>porance  into  the  most  formidable  of  all  delusions,  by  robbing  it  of 
tre  consciousness  of. hs  inability,  and  thus  Inciting  it  to  erect  itself 
into  in  uninirc  upon  the  legislative  measures  of  Church  and  State* 
The  parallelism  between  the  dangers  to  which  royalty  and  prelacy, 
and  ecclesiastical  bodies,  are  exposed,  has  been  devclo|)ed, 
^  a  masterly  pen,  in  a  pamphlet  called,  **  The  Bible,  not  the  Bible 
^iety/*  and  which  well  deserves,  at  this  critical  period^  the  serious 
^^tlention  of  all  in  authority,  as  one  part  of  our  constitution  cannot 

^  witliout  fearfully  endangering  the  stability  of  the  other.* 

^•116,17.  /6b 

Mr.  Lloyd  inserts  the  well-known  paper  entitled  ^  Ap]>cal 
**  to  M(*chanic8,”  &c.  and  then  asks,  » 

•  What  is  implied  in  this  tract  ?  >  What  is  the  application  of  it  m 
there  perilous  times  ?  Can  it  be  said,  in  the  fair  exorcise  of  the  undor- 
IX.  N.  «.  S 
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tundingv  that  the  tendency  of  it  it  not  inflammatory  ?  Art  aoi^ 
common  people  reminded  of  tlieir  luiroerical  strength  and  atceodiiicvl 
It  not  their  physical  force  arrayed  against  the  wisdom  and  tuthorto 
of  church  and  state  ?  Are  they  not  expressly  told,  in  these  dsniT 
pressure  and  sedition,  TiiATlllFA  CAN  DO  MORE  THAJi 
THE  RICH;  that  their  union  is  strength  ;  that  their  nenajig^ 
icriptiont  would  exceed  half  a  million  annually  ;  and  are  thus  romti 
lo  come  up  to  the  work  of  the  Lord, — to  the  work  of  the  Log 
against  the  mighty  ?  And  \^h\hi  they  are  thus  held  forth,  aithi 
pride,  the  bulwark,  ond  the  glory  of  the  nation. — the  actual  roiieriu 
of  their  condition  arc  olten  exaggerated  by  every  artifice;  and  em 
in  this  address  it  is  in  a  circuitous  way  insinuated,  that  they  an 
overlooked  and  despised  us  a  profane  herd, — Are  they  not,  niorioifr 
informed,  in  this  season  of  schism  and  insubordination,  whtn  lay 
preaching  abounds  (a  monstrous  practice,  unknown  to  anyitsteia 
Aurope,  and  to  our  own,  till  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,)  that  tka 
Gospel,  in  its  cuiumencement,  was  not  only  preached  ia  the  poor, 
but  by  the  poor,— without  any  ullasion  to  the  inspiration  oi  tbi 
Apostles,  to  the  preternatural  light  communicated  to  them;  withoal 
the  least  reference  to  the  miraculous  gifU  and  powers  by  which  tlay 
conflrmed  their  mission  and  doctrine.  Let  tne  poor  and  illiterak 
fiotv,  like  the  poor  flshermcn  of  (ialilee,  give  sight  to  the  blind,  aal 
ears  to  the  deaf,  and  life  to  the  dead,  and  we  will  dispense  with  tbdr 
want  of  learning,  which  is  so  necessary  to  an  uninspired  miniitn.* 
pp.  109— 111. 

Again  : 

*  If  this  unprincipled  latitude  of  conduct  be  not  restrained  aal 
circuniscribcrd,  we  snail,  1  fear,  be  dragooned  at  last  into  a  compliaaoe 
with  the  measures  of  this  imperious  and  turbulent  society»  and  ov 
aubacriptions  to  its  funds  will  be  no  longer  a  matter  of*  choiot  hi 
of  compulsion.*  p.  114>. 

*  Tbe  tyrauny  of  fanaticism  already  devclopes  itself  in  no  dubioM 
fiarm**  p.  119* 

.  It  is  diflictiU,  in  transiTibing,  sentences  like  these,  lo  rraiff 
that  tbe  individual  from  whose  pen  they  proceed,  is  a  mii 
whose  station  and  character  iiii|K>se  any  restraints  upon  ibeii* 
diguatioQ  due  to  bis  conduct;  but  Mr.  Lloyd's  preface oiglt 
seem  to  discharge  us,  under  such  circunisiauces,  *  fron  di 

*  dictates  and  influence  of  a  reflucdidelicacy/  ‘  ConacioiaUi 

*  men  (says  Baxter)' — it  is  our  author's  quotation — *dare  notBh 

*  hut  factioo  and  interest  abate  men's  tenderness  of.consciesca' 
«  Tlie  best  of  men  are  not  always  (says  Hooker)  the  best  k 

*  regard  of  Society,  owing  to  their  dis|>ositioiis  being  soil- 
•.  framablc  to  tlic  several  kinds  of  laws  which  ought  to  iofloss® 

*  their  actions.'  Further,  Mr.  Lloyd  thinks  that  sentiracDtirf 
delicacy  must  occasionally  *  yield  to  a  just  and  lawful  indigH* 

*  tion,— the  emotions  of  wlik^  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  np 

*  diflDi  to  rettfiiA.  For  anger  is  an. elementary* passioir to* 
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I  pitoted  m  the  hniniin  breast,  and  which  we  are  bound  to  exer- 
(  ctse,  upou  proper  occasions,  anti  under  due  limitations.* 

H>  VI ill  not  take  the  advantage  of  this  license,  bat  shall 
foateat  ourselves  with  sinijily  setting  down  the  nature  of  the 
fjse  belore  us.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  deliberate  unpriiici<* 
plfti  attempt  oathe  part  of  a  bmieticed  oler^yraan,  to  hold  up» 
iy  means  of  the  most  atrocious  and  artiiil  inisreprvsentationa,  a 
Society,  instituted  for  tlie  sole  purpose  of  circiiiadii!*  the  Scrip* 
tares,  a^  |dottin^  at^inst  the  Coiistitiitioiiai  tvovernuient.  Our 
reiders  will  not  fail  to  bear  in  mind  the  time  at  which  this  ap* 
jietl  to  the  LegiffUttort  is  publishe<l,  as  throwins^  considerables 
lildit  ”!*♦•*'  *1*  dinjifi^n.  ‘  Liberty  itstdf,’  says  this  tnsn,*‘  hcw- 

*  ever  dear  to  En^lishnnm,  tnay  be  ptirchused  and  retmned 
<  at  too  high  a  price.*  A^aiii :  Mt  is  for  the  Inity  to  reiliem* 

*  ber,  that  when  the  system  of  organization  is  complete,  it  is 

*  ap|)licable  to  any  purpose  or  desi^,  and  that  which  is  s  re- 

*  liipous  association  to-day,  may  become  a  political  confederacy 

*  to-morrow,  and  that  with  the  entiiusiusm  which  endaii^rs  the 

*  Church,  will  ever  ho  connecteti  the  rebellion  which  thrextenH 

*  the  State.*  Could  we  for  a  iiiomcnt  imagine  that  a  man  of 
Mr.  Lloyd's  uiMlersUndiii^,  was  capable  of  believing  in  thecr* 
Htence  of  the  traitorous  licsiirns  which  he  Iras  the  aiidacflyto 
impute  to  (he  members  of  the  Btiile  Society,  it  mi^lit  he  d'oitli 
while  to  go  a  little  into  the  argument.  We  miglit  then  ask  him 
to  explain  in  what  way  the  distribution  of  the  Prayer  libok 
toiler  with  the  Bible,  would  operate  as  a'  safei^ard  against 
tlM  imminent  dangers.  We  iniglit  request  him  to  account  fbr 
the  fact,  of  which  he  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  amotig  that  ohiKa 
of  clergymen,  the  ‘  new  sect*  in  the  Church,  wlio  support  tile 
Bible  plot,  sentiments  of  loyalty  should  premil  so  far  as  evnn 
to  chnractenxe  the  body,  of  a  description  whlch^  may  c>^  Im 
deemed  u ft m- constitutional.  We.  no ight' remind  him*  of  tll4 
not  less  reiaarkable  fact,  that  the  \iresent  Chancellor  of  tbo 
Kxclie(|uer  was  one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  this*  very  ay  tUeiU 
of  organization  ;  and  that  he  pretty  frequently  assists  iu  |)erioii 
•Itlie  head-quarters  of  the  cons|)iracy.  Now,  we  really  hare  not 
to  bad  an  opinion  of  him,  as  to  thUik  he  would  wanrant  calU 
iogia  the  military  to  enforce  subscriptions  to  tlic  Bible  Society*. 
Bnidcsi,  if  any  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  firom  the  airay^ 
tt  we  know  their  ooncurrenoe  would  be  necessary  to  bring  about 
tty  sudden  subversion  of  the  constituiioiii  Mr;  Libysi  would  do 
^1  rather  to  carry  his  secret  information  to  the  Archbisbop 
^Merbury  and  the  Duke  of  York,' as  the  patroiia  of  tht!  Naval 

Bible  Stwiety,  or  at*  leant  to  watch  more  eeticL 
*^ly  the  pmeet^dings  of  that*!  CoOMitlee.  'Pkere  ix  anockef 
eiiraordinary  fiiU,  to  which  it  might  be  ^rvioeaUeto 
^  our  Autlior’s  atteutkm,  mad' that' U,  >  that  the  dbitricai  in 

8  2 
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which  these  popular  tssocialions  have  been  most  ener^etini^  1 
conducteci,  have  been  more  particularly  distini^uislied  by  1 
peaceable  subortlination  and  quiet  endurance  ot*  the  sufimi^ 
iMior  :  we  need  only  refer,  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  to  the  pofii. 
Ions  neifi:hbourlio<Nl  of  8pitalrteUls.  Hut  mark  the  insidiiv 
policy  of  these  Bible  conspirators!  Who  are  the  men  who,  ^ 
Uieir  intrusive  84*hemcs  of  benevolence,  are  teachiii!^  the  loan 
oTilcrs  to  look  to  them  ns  lienefactors ?  With  whom,  lortlieM 
|Hirt,  orifi^inate  Uiosc  societies  which  are  instituted  for  the  ten. 
]»oral  relief,  as  well  as  religious  instruction  of  the  necessitous 
the  distressed  ?  Their  names  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bible  Co«. 
niittees ;  who  can  mistake  the  inference  r  Do  not  all  these  mn- 
aures  betray  intrigue  and  conspiracy  ?  May  not  all  these  be•^ 
volent  associations  to-day,  become  also  political  confederaciei toi 
morrow  ? 

But  Mr.  Lloyd  is  not  a  man  to  be  ars^ued  with,  and  therefoit, 
on  the  sup|M>sition  that  there  was  more  of  the  weakness  ofcfh 
dulity  than  of  the  malignity  of  aiu^er,  in  his  ap|K^nl  to  the  \e^ 
lature,  we  should  proceed  to  |K)int  out  to  him  a  few  cuusiden- 
lions,  adapted  to  mitifspite  his  apprehensions  that  the  predietel 
recurrence  of  a  Puritan  rebellion  is  at  hand.  In  the  first  pbee, 
we  should  remind  him  that  Charles  Stuart  is  not  on  the  tliroar, 
nor  James  Stuart ;  nor  does  Archbishop  Laud  sway  thccroiieri 
nor  does  the  star-chainher  exist ;  nor  does  the  Convocation  ih 
tetubic ;  nor  have  we  heard  of  any  attempt  to  revive  the  ship* 
money  :  these  elements  of  danger,  happily  for  our  country,  m 
longer  present  themselves.  We  have  a  constitutional  iDonarck, 
a  free  parliament,  and  a  loyal  aristocracy  ;  we  have  a  Bill 
of  Ri&^hts,  and  an  Act  of  Toleration.  Had  we  not  thev, 
there  mi^it  be  danger.  And  then,  recurring  to  more  recent  tinei, 
we  miglit  add,  that  we  have  no  Nonjurin|3^  clergymen,  no  bekmd 
Pretender,  no  Tory  traitors,  cither  on  the  bench,  or  in  snugk^ 
Dcfices  ;  that  neither  a  troop  of  horse  needs  now  be  sent  to  Oi* 
ford,  nor  a  library  to  Cumbridii^. 

But  if  these  reverend  incendiaries  were  sincere  in  their  tlanDS) 
it  is  impossible  that  they  could  repird  the  Bible  Society  as  tli 
source  of  the  danger.  *  Their  cry  is  both  a  factitious  ud  • 

*  factious  cry,'  and  it  will  *  make  no  serious  impression  ui^  tki 

*  nation.*  ‘  The  p^ood  sense  of  the  nation,*  to  adopt  Mr.  lioftf* 
lanipiage,  ‘  enli^tened  bv  the  page  of  our  own  history,  i*  ** 

*  to  be  duped  by  such  idle  and  wanton  clamour,' — a  clamo* 
raised  for  the  basest  pnr|K)ses  of  party,  and  directed  against  tbi 
noblest  institution  which  ever  dignified  the  diameter  of  a  couftty- 
Let  the  evangelical  clergy  look  to  themselves.  ‘  Conscientkw* 
‘  Dissenters*  as  we  are,  and  far  enough  from  beihg  so  high  • 
the  favour  of  the  aecf,  as  it  may  suit  their  calumniators  to 
aent^  while  wc  differ  from  them  totu  coelop  on  many  question*® 
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^  ,(ibor(liiiate  lutiire,  we .  rojoici?  in  tiu'ir  evangelical  hiboura, 
afldc^in  appri'clatc  their  zeal.  We  enUM  tain  no  douht,  that  the 
.^n/i^ltci^encratioii  fuctioii  would  gladly  do  us  the  favour  of 
•lidinjCt  hy  Act  of  Lniroriuity,  another  acH^t  to  Pro- 

intaiit  DisSiMitcrs,  and  tliat  there  are  many  busy  hoada  teeming 
villi  no  triendly  ilesi^ns  towards  them.  'I'lieir  security  certainly 
(iop<  not  rest  upon  the  CanuiiH  of  the  Cliuirh :  the  Canons  of 
tbeCliitrch  arc  no  part  of  the  British  Constitution,  nor  can  they 
bf  the  basis  of  any  constitutional  rifi^hts.  Their  interests  are 
uoiliT  the  protection  of  the  lej^itiinate  Ijc^^isluture,  and  this  coa- 
!ititutes  their  safety.  They  may  ^lory  in  beins^  Churchineii,  but 
tliev  have  more  rc*ason  to  rejoice  that  they  are  Bn^lishinen. 
Willi  regard  to  these  otficial  Protesters*,  and  unofticial  Letter 
Writers,  who  insist  ii)>on  converting  mankind  only  liy  rule  and 
pmvderit,  and  would  hate  the  Gospel  itself  if  it  came  in  the 
iilia|>c  of  an  innovation,  Lord  Bacon,  wlnun  .Mr.  Lloyd  quotes 
with  so  much  complacency,  may  furnish  them  with  a  pithy  and 
seasonable  reply.  ^  Time,'  says  that  profound  politician,  *  is  the 
*^eatest  innovator.  And  if  time  of  course  alter  ihin^  for  the 

*  uorse,  and  wisdom  and  counsel  shall  nut  alter  them  to  the 

*  better,  what  shall  be  the  end  ?  A  fro  ward  retention  of  cuMtom 

*  if  uf  turbulent  a  thinij  an  an  innovation ;  and  they  that 
‘  reverence  too  much  old  fimcjv,  are  but  a  ncorn  to  the  new.* 


•  The  Archdeacon’s  Protest  has,  as  might  be  expected,  drawn 
forth  some  Counter  Protests.  One  entitled,  “  a  Second  Protest, 

**  addressed  to  Lord  James  O’ llrien,”  will  afford  some  amusement* 
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*VII.  I  protest  moreover  against  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  at 
in  attempt  to  disturb  the  opinions  and  harass  the  minds  of  six  hundred 
sod  tifty  millions  of  idolaters. 

^  X.  I  further  protest  against  this  Society,  as  wholly  unnccessan', 
even  admitting  its  object  to  be  right ;  inasmuch  as,  olthough  of  tnc 
tvo  Missionary  Societies  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  England^ 
the  Society  for  the  “  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  ParU** 
almost  exclusively  directs  its  attention  to  the  supply  of  our  foreign 
plantations,  factories,  and  colonics,  with  ministers  and  schoolmastert 
ID  British  America,  and  the  **  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Chriatian 
Knowledge”  has  not  a  single  English  clergyman  employed  as  a  mis- 
tionaiy,  and  never  had  but  one ;  it  is  obvious  that  this  supply  of 
instructors  is  abundantly  sufficient  where  only  650  millions  of  people 
arc  to  be  converted. 

*  XIL  I  further  protest  against  anyone  in  this  assembly  being  heard 
but  myself.’ 


t  J 
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Art.  II.  Anecdofrs  of  the  Life  of  Richard  JVatson^  Bishop  of  Landqft 
Written  by  IlinHelf  at  difl'erent  Interval,  and  revised  in  |5|f 
PublUhed  by  hu  Son,  Richard  WaUon,  LL  B.  Hrebendarrof 
LandaiF  and  Wells.  4to.  pp.  551.  Price  21.  12s.  6d.  Lonjoa, 
1817. 

f  Continued  from  p,  llS.y 

"IT  will  be  evident  that  ue  rei^ard  Rishup  Watson  as  allo^. 
^  tiler  a  man  of  seculdr  views  and  principles.  His  elovatiun  U 
the  theological  chair,  might  seem  to  have  been  intended  is | 
good  joke  on  the  part  of  the  electors,  rather  than  as  a  deliberate 
ucltnowledgemeiU  of  his  qualifications  as  a  divine,  were  not  suck 
grave  absurdities  of  too  frequent  occurrence  to  justify  any  a. 
pr<n»sion  of  surprise.  It  shews,  however,  both  what  were  kb 
own  notions  of  the  ecclesiastical  profession  whicli  he  had  en* 
braced  us  the  road  to  advancement,  and  in  wliat  light  the  poft 
was  regarded  hy  the  University,  that  the  oftice  of  Proh^ssor  of 
Divinity  should  be  sought  for,  and  bestowed,  as  an  honour 
welUearned  by  ‘  seventeen  years  incessant  labour*  pti  the  mi- 
tiieiuutics  and  chemistry  !)  quite  irrespectively  of  any  appro* 
priate  qualiticatioiis  in  the  candidate,  except  talent  and  industry. 
There  was  something  fur  less  incongruous  in  his  being  luadei 
spiritual  prer  under  the  title  of  bishop,  because  in  that  politied 
capacity  he  was  eminently  (|ualif]ed  to  serve  his  country.  The 
dignity  was  conferred  upon  him  as  a  reward  for  his  political  ser¬ 
vices,  and  he  was  warranted  perhaps  in  regarding  the  episcopil 
order  chiefly  in  redutiun  to  the  purposes  of  the  State.  It  b 
more  than  probable,  hov%ever,  that  had  any  otlier  species  of  po¬ 
litical  honour  been  equally  accessible  to  liim  as  an  ecclesiastic, 
he  would  have  prclerri  d  one  of  less  equivocal  character,  for  it 
did  not  fail  to  occur  to  him,  that  the  duties  of  a  Christian  bi¬ 
shop,  ns  descrilu'd  in  the  New  'I’estament,  are  of  a  somcwbit 
difl'erent  nature.  It  is,  besides,  pretty  a[q)arent,  that  he  heU 
in  very  low  estimation  the  general -churai-ter  of  his  episcopal 
compeers,  mid  that  he  was  disgusted  with  the  spirit  of  the  lire- 
raroii).  He  loi>ked  upon  occlesiasiieal  preferment  us  his  right, 
as  that  which  he  had  tbirly  won,  and  it  was  the  only  ineioi 
lie  had,  of  adequately  providing  for  his  family.  It  appear!, 
also,  to  have  been  his  sincere  wish  to  uvail  himsedf  of  tih 
staiioii  to  promote  an  ecclesiaNtical  reform  of  the  roost  beiicBc'ial 
and  equitable  description.  Rut  he  must  suoii  have  felt,  thaf 
iIm)  EstaldisliiDeiil  whs  not  the  proper  sphere  for  his  character. 
It  affordotl  neither  employ meiii  congenial  with  his  tasle^  ncf 
sco)>e  for  his  iiinhition,  nor  liberty  of  action  to  his  principle!* 
He  had  not  n  mimi  which  could  find  suflicieiU  solace  lo  its  vaDitJi 
in  the  jure  dirino  glories  of  Episcopacy,  and  the  powers  of  the 
Diocesan  sceptre,  or  w  hich  could  repose  in  }>eaceful  slumbert 
amid  the  tomes  of  Gibson,  and  Bingham,  and  Dodtvell,  till 
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rooted  by  the  cry  of  ‘  the  Secttrics  mre  at  the  ^tea/  to  litfdr 
Mifite  cliiir(;e  or  protest,  made  up  of  the  lanc^uan^  of  alarm  and 
gii^r  invective.  He  was  of  too  independent  a  spirit  to  spend 
liift  life  in  the  siei^  of  court  favour,  in  doin^  duty  at  state  le- 
or  in  piincUialiy  repairing  at  the  minister's  mimmoinH  to 
iSrfiiitthen  in  the  iipiHT  house  his  majorities.  Let  us  hear  whit 
the  Bishop  himself  describes  as  his  feelimtn  ill  this  respect. 

«  Mv  temper  could  never  brook  submission  to  the  ordlnnrjr  rneam 
of  ingratiating  myself  with  great  men  ;  and  hence  Dr.  Hallifkx,  (af-^ 
(enrardft  His^hop  of  St.  Asaph.)  whose  temper  was  different,  called 
me  one  of  the  R*ar»4 ;  and  he  w'as  right  enough  in  the  denoroinatioa. 

1  irts  determined  to  be  advanced  in  iny  profession  by  force  of  deteri; 
or  not  at  all.  It  has  been  said,  (I  believe  by  D’Alembert,)  that  th# 
highest  offices  in  church  and  state  resemble  a  pyramid  whose  top  ig 
accessible  to  only  two  sorts  of  animals,  eagles  and  reptiles.  My  pi* 
nions  were  not  stiung  enough  to  pounce  upon  its  top,  and  I  scome^ 
by  creeping  to  ascend  its  summit.  Not  that  a  hishopnck  was  then  or 
tier  an  object  of  my  ambition  ;  for  1  considered  the  acquisition  of  li 
Of  no  proof  of  personal  merit,  inasmuch  as  bishopricks  are  as  ofkeA 
ciTcn  to  the  fl.ittering  dependants,  or  to  the  unlearned  youn^b 
bronches  of  noble  families,  as  to  men  of  the  greatest  erudition  ;  and 
i  considered  the  profession  of  it  as  a  fVequent  occasion  of  personal 
demerit ;  for  1  saw  the  generality  of  the  Bishops  bartering  tlieir  in- 
dependence  and  the  dignity  of  their  order  for  the  chance  of  a  trans* 
Ution,  and  polluting  Gospel-humility  by  the  pride  of  prelacy.  1  used 
then  to  say,  and  I  say  so  still,  render  the  ofhee  of  a  bishop  rctpccu 
able,  by  giving  some  civil  distinctiou  to  its  possessor,  in  order  that 
bis  example  may  have  more  weight  with  both  the  laity  and  the  clcr|^. 
Annex  to  each  bishoprick  some  portion  of  the  royal  ecclesia^ical 
patronage  wliich  is  now  prostituted  by  the  Chancellor  and  the  minig- 
ter  of  the  day  to  the  purpose  of  parliamentary  corruption,  that  every 
Bishop  mny  have  means  sufficient  to  reward  all  the  deserving  clergy 
of  his  diocese.  Give  every  Bishop  income  enough,  not  for  display 
of  worldly  pomp  and  fashionable  luxury,  but  to  enable  him  to  main- 
tain  works  of  charity,  and  to  make  a  decent  provision  for  his  family  s 
but  having  done  these  things  for  him,  take  from  him  all  hopes  of  a 
translation,  by  equalizing  the  bishopricks.  Oblige  him  to  a  longer 
residence  in  his  diocese  than  is  usually  practised,  that  he  may  do 
the  proper  w  ork  of  a  Bishop ;  that  he  may  direct  and  inspect  the 
Hock  of  Christ ;  tliat  by  his  exhortations  he  may  cotifiimi  the  unstable, 
Ijj  Ills  admonitions  reclaim  the  rc^probate,  and  by  the  purity  of  hit 
life  render  religion  amiable  and  intercsling  to  all.* 

Bishop  Watson  must  have  been  conscious  how  far  he  wap 
fram  doing  the  proper  work  of  a  bishop,  but  he  thought  himself 
jostified,  we  |>resnine,  by  what  was  unually  praeiined^  in  pur- 
A  hue  of  conduct  not  in  exact  accordance  witli  his  own 
hypotlifsis  of  eiMscopnl  dtfty.  He  never  discovered,  it  mtiiC  bo 
tonfessed,  any  paitiality  for  his  own  diocese,  nor  is  it  to  be 
wonderfd  at,  since  it  is  by  no  means  a  favourite  one  with  the 


Episcopal  b^ncli.  He  well  knew  that  it  was  far  from  bcinjf  tW 
intention  of  the  Minister,  in  appointini^  him  to  that  see,  to  ha. 
Tiish  him  to  the  Welsli  mountains  for  life;  nor  would  he hii^ 
accepteii  the  appointment  on  any  such  uiulerstandini^.  Lof^ 
Hhelburne  told  him,  at  their  first  interview,  that  as  he  Ud 
Dunning  to  assist  him  in  law  points,  and  Harry  in  arm)  coa. 
corns,  he  should  be  happy  to  consult  the  Bishop  of  Landaff  a 
church  matters.  This  assurance  was  hi^ily  fluttering,  um] 
Watson  shewed  his  public  spirit,  hy  immediately  seizinj^  the 
opiiortunlty  it  seemed  to  present,  to  do,  as  he  expressfs  it, 
aome  service  to  relis^ion  and  to  the  Established  Church.  Wlm 
he  found  himself  left  in  the  lurch,  therefore,  at  liandafT,  which 
be  only  thought  to  have  taken  in  his  wav,  one  can  hardly  bltae 
the  poor  man  for  l>oin"  altos^ether  out  of  temper  with  his  meigrc 
bislioprick,  nnaccpininted,  too,  as  he  w  as  w  ith  the  Welsh  lu- 
pua^e,  and  for  preferring  his  old  (piartcrs  in  the  Uiiiversitj, 
till,  when  all  prospect  either  of  public  usefulness,  or  of  further 
distinction,  was  lost,  he  withdrew  his  attention  from’  Chemistry, 
and  Mathematics,  uud  Theology,  and  Politics,  and  set  hinueif 
to  plant  larches  on  the  mountains  of  Westmoreland,  with  the 
view  of  providing  hotter  for  his  family  than  his  country  had  done 
for  him. 

Bishop  Watson’s  first  pnhlication  was,  an  Assize  Sermoe, 
prenclieil  at  C’amhridge  in  I7flll.  In  1772,  he  published  the 
two  brochuren^  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  as  discover* 
ing  his  attachment  to  what  are  termed  FF/ii^  princi|des ;  butM 
be  never  owned  them,  they  did  not  commit  his  opinions.  We 
find  him,  however,  corresponding,  in  1775,  with  the  Marcos 
of  Rockingham,  on  tlic  occasion  of  the  aihlress  from  the  L Di¬ 
versity,  ill  favour  of  the  Ainerieau  war,  ns  high  in  the  cooli- 
deuce  of  the  nohleincn  in  the  Whig  interest.  This  distinctioa 
he  probably  owed,  in  some  degree,  to  his  having  been  tutor  to 
l^ord  (Sranhy,  with  wliose  education,  lie  tells  us,  he  took  sii* 
gular  pains,  both  before  and  after  bis  inarriiige.  It  is  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  this  nobleman,  from  wiiicb  we  have  already  given  an  ex¬ 
tract,  that  the  lollow ing  excellent  admonition  occurs. 

•  Not  that  you  will  have  too  much  lime  on  your  hands  soon,  fir 
marriage  enlarges  tlie  sphere  of  a  man’s  engagements,  and  a  womin 
who  has  sense  and  goodness  enough  to  rolish  domestic  pleasures  (twi 
few  Ollier  pleasur^  are  either  satisfactory  or  durable,  to  say  no  wone 
of  ibeni),  bus  a  ri^ht  to  break  in  upon  a  man’s  hours  of  study, 
to  every  attention  in  his  power  to  shew*  her.  1  heartily  wish  you  wd 
in  the  new  mode  of  life  you  are  entering  into;  much  depends  apt* 
your  setting  out  properly  *;  Ae  a  IVh'ff  in  domcntic.  ns  xedi  as  pnliUtsl 
iife^  and  tke  best  part  of  IVkiggitm  is,  that  it  will  neither  suffer  norw 
net  domination,* 


Bishop  Watson’s 


Dr.  M  atson’s  reply  to  the  ^farr|niH,  gives  an  account  of 
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yifortunate  issue  of  the  contest  in  the  Senate  House,  owini^  to 

*  Uie  luiiiisteriul  troops'  unexpectedly  |K>ured  iu  from  tlie  Admi- 

nJiV,  die  Treasury,  &c.  ‘  Tlie  Tories  beat  us  by  eight  \otai 

*  ill  die  NMiitehood  house.’ 

<  Surely,’  (adds  the  Doctor,)  *  the  clergy  have  a  professional  biaa 
10  rapport  the  powers  that  are,  be  they  what  they  may.  But  1  wiU 
not  isy  all  1  think  on  this  subject ;  especially  os  this  bias,  if  it  exists, 
oiy  proceed  as  much  from  the  moderation  and  forbearance  incul* 
uted  by  the  general  tendency  of  their  studies,  as  from  the  more  ob* 
vious  imputation  of  interested  motives.  Let  the  pensioners  and  place* 
men  say  what  they  will,  jrAi^and  Tory  are  as  opposite  to  each  other, 
u  Mr.  Locke  and  Sir  Robert  Filmer ;  as  the  soundest  sense,  and  the 
profoundest  nonsense ;  and  I  must  always  conclude,  that  a  man  has 
lost  his  honesty,  or  his  intellect,  when  he  attempts  to  confound  tlie 
ideas.’ 

Jn  1770,  it  came  to  the  Doctor’s  turn  to  preach  the  Resto- 
ritioii  and  Accession  Sermons,  before  the  lJnivei*sity.  With  rc- 
gtrd  to  the  first  of  these,  entitled  “  The  Principles  of  the  Jfe- 
“  Toluiion  rindicateil,''  he  says, 

*  This  Sermon  was  written  with  great  caution,  and  at  the  same 
time,  with  great  boldness  and  respect  for  truth.  In  London  it  was 
reported,  on  its  first  coming  out,  to  be  treasonable ;  and  a  friend  of 
mine,  Mr.  Wilson,  (the  late  Judge,)  who  was  anxious  for  my  safety, 
aiked  Mr.  Dunning  ( afterxeardt  Lofd  AMurton^)  what  he  thougnt 
of  it;  who  told  him,  *  that  it  contained  just  such  treason  as  ought 
to  be  preached  once  a  month  at  St.  James’s.’^  It  gave  great  offence 
to  the  Court ;  and  was  at  the  time,  and  has  continued  to  be,  an  ob* 
itade  to  niy  promotion.’ 

It  appears,  indcwl,  to  have  been  the  means  of  his  losing  the 
Provosiship  of  Dublin  University,  so  far  at  least  as  it  dejiended 
on  the  intention  of  Lord  George  Germaine  and  the  Archbishop 
rtf  Armagh,  to  recommend  him  to  the  King ;  and  it  drew  down 
upon  him  the  most  calumnious  abuse  from  the  ministerial  writers, 
who  represiMited  him  as  a  man  of  republican  principles.  To  this 
calumny,  the  only  answer  he  ‘  deigned’  to  give,  was  by  print¬ 
ing  on  a  hUiik  page,  in  subsequent  editions  of  the  Sermon,  the 
following  interpretation  of  the  terms,  from  Bishop  lloadly’s 
Works  :  ‘  Men  of  Republican  Principles — a  sort  of  dangerous 

*  men  who  have  of  late  taken  heart,  and  defended  the  Revululloo 
‘  that  saved  us.’ 

That  Bishop  Watson  was  not  attached  to  a  republican  form 
of  government,  is  manifest  from  the  wliole  tenor  of  his  political 
H'niimciils,  and  from  the  bent  of  his  character.  He  was  sin¬ 
cerely  attached  to  tlie  constitution  of  his  country,  and  was  much 
raore  inclined  to  support  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy,  as  con- 
’tituiing  the  natural  and  constitutional  check  upon  the  royal 
Kerogalive,  than  to  Indulge  in  any  democrailcal  sebemes.  lie 
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junlly  complains  of  the  designed  or  ignorant  miarepraaeatulii 
of  hii  aeiitimenls,  which  feliiideil  itie  (Hiarge  of  repuMiciainiil 
his  being  the  advocete  of  the  piiucipkN  ot  the  Hevolatiii 
1  he  courl-in>ccls  had  buized  tliir*  calumny,  it  se<Mns«  io  th 
eats  of  bis  Majesty,  and  the  following  conversation  tookpUe^ 
auhft4*4iU4‘iiUy  li)  his  being  made  a  bishop,  at  the  Kina's  InJ 
in  Novefijl#er,  1787. 

*  1  wa*  htandina  next  to  a  Venetian  nobleman  ;  the  Klnj^  waicoi. 
versing  with  him  wout  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  hastily  tumlsia 
‘roe  said,  There,  now,  you  near  whnt  he  says  of  a  Republic/*  My 
answer  was,  “  Sir,  I  look  upon  a  republic  to  be  one  of  the  worst  for« 
of  government/’  The  King  gave  me,  as  he  thought,  another  bin 
about  u  republic.  I  answered,  that  I  could  not  live  under  a  repok 
lie.  His  Majesty  still  pursued  the  subject ;  I  thought  myself  iniuW 
and  hi  mly  said,  **  Sir,  I  look  upon  the  tyranny  of  any  one  roao  tl 
be  an  intolerable  evil,  and  upon  the  tyranny  of  an  hundred  to  ben 
hundred  times  as  bad.**  The  King  went  off. —  This  w’as  not  quitefisr 
in  the  King,  es{)ecially  as  there  is  not  a  word  in  any  of  ray  writis|i 
in  favour  of  a  republic,  and  as  1  had  desired  Lord  Shelburne,  bdba 
1  accepted  the  bishuprick,  to  assure  his  Majesty  of  my  supreme  r^ 
neration  for  the  constitution.  If  he  thought  that  in  giving  such  «• 
surance  I  stooped  to  tell  a  lie  for  the  sake  of  a  bishuprick,  Iiif  Ml- 
jesly  formed  an  erroneous  opinion  of  ray  principles.  But  the  reigtirf 
George  the  Third  was  the  triumph  of  Toryism.  The  Whigi  bid 
power  for  a  moment,  they  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  ihefcbr 
lost  the  King's  confidence,  lost  the  people's  confidence,  and  lost  tbei 
irawer  for  ever ;  or,  to  speak  more  philosophically,  tliere  w'as  ncilber 
nor  Toryism  left ;  excess  of  riches,  and  excess  of  twa, 
cumbineil  with  excess  of  luxury,  had  introduced  universal 

What  were  his  real  sentiments  on  political  matters,  the  Bi* 
shop  has  taken  no  pains  to  disguise,  and  we  shall  now  endeavoor 
to  collect  them,  as  they  arc  to  he  found  scattered  through  the 
priMtuit  volume,  into  something  like  a  summary,  thoogli  with¬ 
out  any  atfeiept  at  arrangement. 

The  political  doctrine  which  he  avowed  in  his  Sermon  on  tbi 
Principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  which  gave  so  great  offeocft 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  anecdote.  Mr.  Fox,  m  the 
debate  on  the  Sedition  Hill,  in  December,  1795,  said,  ‘  That  the 

*  measures  of  the  united  branches  of  the  legislature  might 

‘  hail,  as  to  justify  the  people  in  resisting  the  goveninienl.  Tbii 
‘  doctrine  lu'  had  been  taught  not  only  by  Sidney  and  Locke, bit 

*  by  Sir  Georye  Savile^  and  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham ; 

*  if  these  authoritie.s  would  not  snfRre,  he  would  refer  the  Mwm 

*  to  a  Sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Watson,  the  present  Bishop  rf 

*  Landuff,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  replete  with  manly  acan 

*  and  accurate  reasoning,  upon  that  delicate  but  important  «ol>- 

*  ject.*  The  Bishop  expresses  himself  as  being  much  gntiW 
by  tills  compHincut.  Such  language  would  now  bo  repretool*^ 
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if  t(«aM>nabl^ ;  it  was  the  languai^e  however  of  men,  wlio,  if 
w«i^  traitora,  were  traitors  of  Ilia  most  dangerous  deaerip- 
tios,  for  they  wore  in  league  with  the  constitution,  and  their 
uNt9  anil  ilicir  virtues  have  cast  a  glory  around  their  crimes 

«  You  mistake  me.  Sir,*  aTitci  the  Bishop  to  an  anonymous  cor- 
r^poodent,  *  if  you  suppose  that  I  have  the  most  distant  desire  to 
sake  the  democrat ical  scale  of  the  constitution  outweigh  the  mo* 
urchical.  Not  one  jot  of  the  legal  prerogative  of  the  Crows  do  1 
«i»h  to  see  abolished ;  not  one  tittle  of  tlie  King's  iuduence  in  tho 
SAte  to  be  destroyed,  except  so Jar  as  U  is  cxiemded  over  the  representa* 
uvtt  of  the  people: 

It  afforded  some  proof  at  least  of  the  sincerity  of  this  dcola* 
ritioo,  that  when  he  was  written  to  by  the  Hissiuter^  (tlie  Duke 
uf  Portland,)  to  come  up  to  town  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
Mr.  Fox*h  India  Bill,  a  measure  brought  forward  by  a  party 
which  considered  him  as  attached  to  them,  he  sent  tlie  following 
MHWt^r,  ttiinkiug  it,  as  he  expresses  himself,  *  a  great  violation 

*  of  the  constitution  to  transfer  indiienee  from  tlie  Crown  to 
‘  the  friends  of  a  Minister  in  tlie  House  of  Commons.*  It  was 
in  an«wer  ill-adapted  to  promote  his  interest  with  tfie  then 
adniinistr-ition. 

*  My  Lord  Duke,  Cambridge,  Nov.  1-,  178S, 

*  It  ii  impossible  for  me  who  have,  on  all  occasions,  opposed  the 
corrupting  induence  of  the  Crown,  to  support  the  meawre  which  is 
pregnant  with  more  seeds  of  corruption  than  any  one  which  has  taken 
pUcc  since  the  revolution.  This  at  least  is  the  light  in  which  it  ap- 
petn  to  me ;  I  may  have  formed  an  erroneous  judgment,  but  1  can- 
•ot  act  in  opposition  to  it.  I  had  intended  to  have  come  up  to  town 
•nd  ipoken  against  the  bill,  but  I  will  not  do  that ;  I  will  for  once 
M  far  distrust  the  aoliditv  of  my  reasoning  on  the  subject,  aa  not  to 
oppose  n  measure  which  hat  the  approbation  of  Your  Grace,  aiui  of 
dm  part  of  the  administration  of  whose  regard  for  tlie  public  good 
1  can  entertain  no  doubt. 

1  am,  &c. 

R.  Laxdaff,^ 

And  the  Byiop  intimates,  that  even  his  Msyesty’s  uncoiisli* 
Uitioual  interference  in  procuring  that  hill  tu  be  thrown  out  by 
tke  Lords,  by  means  of  a  private  message,  was  justified  by  the 
auwk  which  the  Commons  had  made  oa  the  royal  prerogative, 
by  paasing  the  bill. 

It  was  nevertheless  hia  deep,  his  unalterable  convictio.D|  that 
the  ever  inoreasiug  influence  of  the  executive  over  the  legisla- 
tire  part  of  the  constitution,  was  fraught  witli  the  most  dan« 
Crrous  coiiBeguences  to  our  coiistiliilioiial  liberties  \  that  uiilcM 

•  check  was  given  to  the  progress  of  this  mighty  evil,  tlie  forms 
of  the  constitution  might  remain,  but  iu  substanci?  would  tviasu 
to  exists  and  that  to  protect  the  representatives  of  tlie  people 
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from  tliw  corruptinf^  influence,  was  an  olijeet  which 
iht  utmost  exerlious  of  every  friend  of  his  country.  XW  ^ 
lion  which  he  drew  up  for  the  county  of  Cainbrid^, 
tills  aeiitiinent  with  admirable  force  and  propriety. 

It  shewetli, 

'  •  That  the  petitioners  do  thus  publicly  declare  their  entire  andai. 
lous  approbation  of  the  legislature  of  this  country,  as  placed  is ||^ 
frtt  nnd  independent  concurrence  of  King,  Lords  and  Comiaoii^  g 
preference  to  any  other  mode  of  civil  government. 

*  That  they  anxiously  wish  the  blessing  of  tliis  form  of  IcgiilaiM 
to  be  continued  to  their  latest  posterity,  in  its  constitutional 
That  they  seriously  apprehend  this  form  of  legislation  will  be  c«s 
tially  vitiated,  if  not  virtually  changed,  w  henever  the  treasure  and  i 
flees  of  the  community  shall  he  successfully  employed  to  bring  th 
rt'prcHmtntives  of  the  people  under  the  undue  influence  of  thesu 
cutive  government  I'liat  they  conceive  a  strong  tendency  to  th 
change  is  at  present,  and  has  formerly  been  too  notorious  to  adai 
of  doubt  or  to  require  proof.  That  they  conceive  every  syitea  if 
administration  carried  on  by  means  of  parliamentary  corruption,  hoi. 
ever  sanctioned  by  time,  precedent  or  authority,  to  be  absolutely  wt 
iustiliable  upon  every  principle  of  good  sense  and  sound  policy  :ii 
be  as  dishonourable  to  the  upright  intentions  of  the  Crown,  ii  it  • 
burdensome  to  the  property,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberty  oftk 
people.* 

A  few  days  after  the  county  meeting  had  been  held,  at  whid 
tills  petition  was  adopted,  *  the  House  of  Coininons  took  th 
^  petitions  of  the  people  into  consideration,  and  authcoticitd 

*  the  grievances  therein  complained  of.*  A  majority  of 
215  decided,  in  opposition  to  the  Minister,  that  it  was  neccMin 
to  declare,  ‘  (hat  the  influence  of  the  Crown  has  increotti 

*  is  tncreatiNy,  and  ought  to  be  diniinished,^  This  dedin* 
tion  was  followed  up  by  two  other  resolutions,  and  (hey  IR 
justly  termed  ‘  glorious  n^soltitions* ;  but  uj>on  subsequent qsf*- 
(ions  which  tended  to  realize  the  general  pro|>osi(ion,  the  Mi¬ 
nister  (Lord  North)  so  successfully  exerted  the  influence  of  whid 
it  was  declared  necessary  to  attempt  the  reduction,  that  ••• 
thing  effectual  was  done,  and 

*  he  continued  in  office,  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  people,  ik*** 
not  only  by  the  petitions  of  the  people  out  of  Parliament,  both 
their  representatives  in  Parliament,  who  had,  on  more  occasions  ik* 
one,  out-voted  him  on  im|>ortant  questions.  In  preceding 
ministers  were  dismissed  when  they  lost  the  confidence  of  the  pe(^ 
hut  there  was  no  Pretender  to  the  reign  of  George  the  Third.* 

\Mien,  however,  in  1784,  5lr.  Pitt  contiiiuc<l  in  offior,  ■ 
direct  o|>|>osition  to  the  majority  of  the  lloiise  of  Commons,  k 
was  aufhciently  evident  from  the  numerous  addresses  jireseirt*^ 
to  the  King  against  the  coalition  ministry,  as  well  as  by  fki 
retail  of  tlie  subsequent  election,  that  tlic  sensu  of  the 
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^  on  hb  Me.  Dancrerous,  therefore,  as  was  the  precedent 
(liH  pro'^mlin^  mi^ht  seem  to  establish,  his  conduct,  tlio  Hi- 
admits,  was  not  iinjiistitiable,  since  it  was  not  so  much 
(bf  ))ren)C:«ttive  of  the  Crown  that  kept  him  in  hU  place,  in  do- 
iince  of  the  House,  as  the  voice  of  the  |>eople.  *  Now  1  coii- 
« liiler,*  he  adds,  *  the  clear  and  ilecided  voice  of  the  people 
MO  be  supt^rior,  not  only  to'  the  House  of  Commons,  but  to 
« the  whole  legislature.*  On  this  occasion,  the  Bishop  wrote  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  with  whom  at  that  time  he  was  well  acquainted,  re- 
newini'  his  recommendation  of  a  measure  which  he  bad  advert- 
mI  to  ill  a  personal  interview,  namely,  the  rescindin|j^  of  the  re- 
lolutious  of  the  last  House  of  Commons,  as  the  first  businesa 
of  the  new  Parliament.  This  measure  he  conceived  that  a 
rr^nl  to  his  personal  honour,  as  well  as  to  the  constitution,  of 
which  bis  conduct  had  been  considered  as  a  violation,  rendered 
the  incumbent  duty  of  the  Minister ;  but  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  at 
first  disposed  to  admit  its  propriety,  either  chanp^cd  his  mind, 
or  *  was  over-rule<l  by  men  more  inclined  to  exalt  the  prero- 

*  ipitive  of  the  Crown,*  than  to  shew  a  re^rd  to  tlie  voice  of 
the  people.  In  this  letter  the  Bishop  declares  it  to  be  part  of 
hb  political  creed,  that  that  voice,  *  whenever  it  can  be  clearly 

*  known,  tv  and  ought  to  be  supreme  in  the  state.*  Tliis  Is 
1  specimen  of  his  fair  dealini^  with  men  in  power,  which  made 
iDtiiy  persons  say  that  he  did  not  know  the  world.  *  They  were 

*  mistaken;  1  knew  It,  but  1  despised  it.*  Had  he  not  had  at 
tint  period,  however,  a  high  idea  of  Mr.  Pitt*8  iutegrity  and 
patriotism,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  not  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  obtrude  upon  him  advice  so  unacceptable  and  so 
anieailing.  That  the  sense  of  the  nation  may  be  at  variance 
with  the  decisions  of  its  representatives,  is  no  more  than  is  ta¬ 
citly  acknowledged  by  tliosc  ap()eal8  to  the  people  bv  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  Parliament,  which  have  generally  attende<l  ministerial 
riling ;  for  though  the  real  object  of  this  act  of  prerogative 
nity,  as  matters  now  stand,  be  of  a  less  constitutional  nature, 
uoce  tlie  voice  of  the  nation  has  very  little  share  in  detennining 
the  results  of  the  election,  and  a  ministerial  majority  is  procured 
by  means  less  precarious  than  popular  choice,  yet,  the  measure 
can  have,  as  we  conceive,  no  ostensible,  no  constitutional  ob¬ 
ject,  but  wbat  is  termed  taking  the  sense  of  tlie  people :  it  is 
therefore  a  recognition  of  the  principle,  that  tlie  voice  of  tho 
nation,  whenever  it  can  be  clearly  known,  ought  to  be  supreme 
hi  the  State.  The  House  of  Commons  is  the  legitimate  organ 
of  the  popular  sentiment,  but  in  the  right  of  petitioning,  a  con- 
otitutional  remedy  is  provided  in  case  of  its  failing,  on  any  par- 
tiealar  occasion,  to  express  that  sentiment, — a  case  very  sup- 
po^le,  even  though  the  representatives  of  the  |>eople  shouM 
not  be  ^argcable  with  being  unfaithful  to  their  trust.  We  bavt 
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Hved,  liowev^,  to  see  tUm  UaC  provision  rendered  in  I 

sure  nugatory  ;  to  vritiicss  edbrts  luaile  to  brini^  iC  into  d«^  I 
pute;  tu  bear  a  Minister  tliiig  back,  with  unteeiin^  and  proli.  ■ 
gate  insolence,  the  ciinipiaiiits  of  tbe  people,  as  expresoheoily  I 
of  an  *  ignorant  impatience  of  taxation/  In  the  mean  tine,  I 
both  wltbin  and  uiiliout  tlie  House  of  Coiumona,  the  predkti^  I 
ttXttnisioii  of  tbe  indtioMce  of  prerogative,  has  bteii  going  {g.  I 
wartl  with  portentous  accideration  of  its  teiKleiicy  to  become ik  I 
Hohite.  *  Every  mun  of  consequence  almost  in  tbe  kmgdon,*  I 
rianarks  Bisliop  Watson,  *  has  a  snu^  relation,  fritMitl,  or  dejpi.  I 

*  (Uut,  whom  he  wishes  to  provide  for;  and,  unfortunately Ig  I 
<  the  libf^rty  of  (his  coui»try,  the  Crown  has  the  means  of  ipi.  I 

*  tifying  the  ex|HK*tation* — (the  effect  is  mueb  tbe  same,  ifithg  I 

but  (be  means  of  awakening  and  occupying  tbe  expeclatioa)-  I 
^  of  Um  iii  all.*  The  intlueiice  of  the  l>owii  had  even  tkeii,  ii  I 
bis  opinion,  *  |)ervafied  the  whole  mass  of  tbe  people;*  l4»a^  I 
quired  slrcnglli  biMiig  in  some  measure  naturally  I 

upon  the  aAUlitiouui  increase  of  empiiv,  commerce,  and  MJmd  I 
wealth  ;  but  still  more  directly  has  its  augmentation  been  ^  I 
moltnl  by  warn,  uiul  loans,  and  contracts,  and  tlic  coinplintei  I 
machinery  of  taxation.  If  Ukin  the  Mouse  o4*  Commoni,tiH 
operation  of  these  causi^  is  of  necessity  nmre  direct,  and  viiiUff 
and  despotic.  Tliere  Ibis  influence  is  already  paramount.  Bi* 
shop  Watson  ullmles  to  the  base  attetit|)U  of  tbe  Tonei,a 
charge  the  riots  in  1780,  upon  the  conduct  of  the  pritMi|al 
Lorits  aiul  Commons  then  in  opposition.  *  1  from  tbU  tine,* 
be  remarks,  *  clearly  saw  that  the  Crown,  through  the  iosin- 

*  mentality  ol  influenceil  Parliaments,  could  tlo  any  tiling.*  U 
ia  remarkable  Imw  strikingly  similar  is  the  spirit  wbidi  Im 
been  cxbibite«l  by  the  same  faction,  in  referenoe  to  tlie  late  ikt 
turl>aiic4fs ;  tiiey  have  had  recourse  to  the  same  wrt^iclied  atts 
Hops  of  calumny,  taking  advantage  of  the  panic  fears  (tiey  M 
aucoeeded  in  spreading  Uirough  tile  nation,  to  saoriiioe  flit  il- 
tegrity  of  ilie  coustitution  to  the  policy  of  a  party.  Wliat  in* 
■MHliaUdy  follown  the  sentence  we  have  cxlractod,  will  be  icif 
with  deep  attention. 

•The  mischief  of  the  American  wanr  was  carried  on  under  tk 
•tnetion  of  Parlianient,  and  every  other  mischief  will  be  cirfirf 
on  in  the  same  way ;  for  a  minister  would  want  common  sense  n 
run  any  risk  in  taking  upon  himself  responsibility  for  obnoxWn 
metMires,  when  lie  could  secure  the  consent  of  Parliament  to  almii 
any  tnensure  he  might  propose.  1  see  not,  in  tlic  nature  of  ov 
goverunieiiti  any  remedy  for  this  evil.  You  cannot  take  frooi  tk 
Crown  4he  means  of  influencing  I’arliamcnt,  by  lodging  these  insist 
in  any  other  hands,  without  destroying  the  constitution,  and  joa 
cannot  (such  is  the  largeness  of  your  debt,  your  commerce  y®® 
•nny,  your  navy,  and  tuc  extent  of  your  empire}  extinguilh  tLMi 
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A  kw  real  palriott  tmy  ii§h  ove?  tbia  tendency  of  oar 
f^tkutioa  to  dcs|>oii«ia,  and  U  in«iy»  irom  tiina  lo  iime,  meet  nkb 
^  obstruction,  not  only  (Vain  tbe  viitae  of  individuali  iw  aad  out 
pgfiii^cnt.  but  from  tbe  moilerolion  ainl  the  wivdoiu  of  the  Crown 
Itielf,  but  it  will  ultiinately  prevail.  Such  were  my  attotiinentt  above 
ibirtv  ycvart  ago ;  and  nothing  htl  nace  happened  to  make  me 
them,  but  many,  many  wnga  to  oonhrnt  them.* 

These  sentiments,  in  various  forms  of  expression  oecnr 
throughout  the  volume,  and  they  are  uniformly  characteriztkf 
by  the  same  toue  of  despondency  as  to  the  issue. 

M  daily  wish  more  and  more,*  (he  writes  toUie  Duke  of  Graf* 
100,)  *  to  relinquish  ail  interference  in  politics.  The  malady  which 
the  constitution  (intiuenoe  of  the  Crown)  is  re* 

rnd^  i  violent  appliculions  might  be  used,  their  success  would  ho 
(k)W>tful,  aud  1  for  oue  never  wUh  to  see  them  tried.* 

Again,  in  another  letter  to  Uio  same  nobleman,  in  tlie  year 
1900. 

*  Alto  reform,  I  wish  it  may  be  accomplished,  but  I  am  not  author* 
iMd,  either  by  the  history  of  this  country,  or  of  any  other  that  I  ever 
retd  of,  to  expect  that  a  rich  and  corrupted  state  will  ever  be  re** 
formed  without  being  revolutionised,  and  a  revolution  it  not,  t 
belitvet  the  wish  of  the  best  friends,  of  a  reform.  * 

W  ith  regard  to  (he  general  (ujcstion  of  Parliamentary  reforin^ 
the  Bishop  declared  to  Mr.  Vvyvil|,.so  long  ago  as  wlicn,.  in 
Mr.  Pitt  bad  promised  to  give  hia  support  to  the  tneasuroi 
that  it  had  bis  yrarmest  wishes  for  a  favourable  issue  to  the  dis* 
cussion ;  but  Ids,  Ijoribhip  adds, 

'  *  I  am  not  sanguine  in  my  hopes  of  seeing  much  good  resulting  tw 
the  constitution  from  any  mode  of  represcutotion  which  1  htwss  yd 
heard  of;  nor  am  I  able,  though  1  have  often  speculated  upou  tlia 
iubiect,  to  devise  any  plan  which  I  myself  durst  venture  to  propose, 
M  likely  to  answer  tne  end  in  view. 

*  Nothing  ia  wanted  but  a  parliament  in  which  every  individual 

vould  decide  in  the  House  of  Commoos,  on  the  concerns  of  the  nation, 
^  the  tame  impartiality,  tliat  a  juror  decides  in  a  court  of  justice 
oa  the  concerns  of  his  fellow  citizens.  But  this  impartiality  can 
never  be  expi'cted  to  take  place,  whilst  there  are  such  powerful 
vcighta  at  avarice  and  ambition,  to  draw  men’a  jndgmont  to^one  side. 
^  mode  of  corruption  may  be  chancel  but  corruption  itatlf.  will 
remaia,  as  long  as  there  is  so  isuch  public  wealth  to  be  distributed# 
^  so  many  public  bonoura  to  be  disposed  of  among  the  roembors  of 
du  House  of  Commons  and  their  connections.  , 

*  The  manner  of  electing  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons^ 
the  time  for  which  they,  are  to  be  elected,  are  subjecti  on  which 

P^’s  minds  arc  much  divided ;  I  comider  them  as  matters  of 
*®portance,  only  so  far  as  they  contribute  to  the  introduction  of  ho-* 
®^tnd  independent  members  into  the  House,  and  to  the  keening 
*0  whilst  they  ait  there,  And  hence  1  am  not  one  of  tnoa® 
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who  stickle  for  the  abstract  right  of  every  individual  hsviito  |  I 
▼ote  in  the  election,  nor  for  the  ancient  practice  of  having  a  wt  I 
parliament  elected  every  year,  provided  the  integrity  of  pariiiQKH  I 
could  be  obtained  by  other  means.  I  freely  own  to  you,  that  I  fc*  I 
this  end  will  never  be  obtained  to  any  salutary  extent  by  any  locsi^  I 
Other  means  however  of  doing  all  that  is  possible f  may  perhipi  be  I 
thought  of,  less  obnoxious  to  cavil  and  misconstruction,  than  other  I 
the  extension  of  the  right  of  voting  to  every  individual,  or  the  rettiic*  I 
tioD  of  the  duration  of  parliament  to  a  single  year.’  I 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  observe  the  candour  and  inoderatioi  I 
which  are  displayed  in  these  extracts,  in  reference  to  a  subject  I 
which,  unhappily  for  the  country,  is  too  often  made  the  topic  I 
ofnotliint^  better  than  intem)>eratc  declamation.  It  is  impusiihle  I 
to  calculate  the  mischief  which  has  been  done  to  the  cause  of  I 
constitutional  freedom,  by  making  Parllamontanj  Reform  the  I 
watchword  of  a  party,  and  by  holding  out  chimerical  scheian  I 
of  representation,  as  a  panacea  for  all  the  evils  ol  the  constitutioi,  I 
and  all  the  distressi's  of  the  country.  It  is  often,  we  know,  the  I 
indistinctness  of  an  object,  whether  of  fear  or  of  desire,  wliich  I 
gives  it  a  dangerous  power  of  exciting  the  passions.  What  hii  I 
served  to  keep  alive  the  clamours  of  the  people  for  Reform, his  I 
certainly  been,  their  having  no  clear  notion  of  the  <»hject  thejf  I 
sought.  Their  wants  arc  real,  but  in  respect  to  that  which 
•hould  mitigate  their  wants,  their  instinct  is  at  fault,  for,  could 
they  have  a  (listinct  )>erception  of  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings, 
it  would  cease  to  interest  them.  The  importance  of  a  refoma  in 
the  system  of  representation,  is  far  from  being  a  visionary  speci- 
lation  ;  it  is  a  practical  question  which  connects  itself  with  tht 
vital  prosperity  of  the  country;  but  tlic  reasons  wbicli  render  it 
im|>oiiant,  are  not  obvious  to  the  superficial  view  of  every  under- 
ataudtng.  *riiey  relate  to  interests  respecting  w  liicli  people  it 
general,  who  live  only  for  the  present,  unmindful  of  its  rclaliow 
to  the  past  and  to  the  future,  are  not  acciistoincd  to  concern 
themselves.  iCxplain  to  such  persons,  that  a  ParliamcnUry 
Reform  would  not  bring  with  it  any  immediate  relief  from  the 
pressure  of  the  taxes,  the  poor's  rates  and  the  tithes,  thit  k  | 
would  produce  no  extension  of  our  commerce,  give  no  fresli  i®* 
pulse  to  manufacturing  industry  or  to  the  energies  of  Trade;— 
add,  that  any  changes  in  the  mode  of  election,  would  prodiK* 
DO  very  material  alteration  as  to  the  average  cliarsclcr  of  thf 
members  returned,  that  it  would  leave  us  still  at  an  indefiidlf 
distance  from  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  system  of  representation 
that  though  it  would  operate  as  a  salutary  cliecK  upon  thr 
influence  of  the  Crown,  it  would  leave,  in  unimpaired  force, 
Cho  influence  of  te//*;— would  not  this  view  of  the  matter  lend 
very  considerably  to  abate  their  anxiety  for  the  success  of  sop 
meaaufes  of  Reform?  Would  Uio  consideration  of  ihe.pahii 
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uoiWrstancling  by  that  term  what  really  constitutes  the 
of  a  nation, — indepeuiience,  freedom,  and  virtue, — act  as  a 
Botivc  upon  ordinary  minds  to  stir  them  up  to  patriotic  ex¬ 
ertions  in  favour  of  such  measures  ?  Would  the  dangers  of 
the  Constitution,  when  those  daii^rs  were  understood  to 
consist  of  remote  though  certain  futurities, — would  Uie  demorali- 
lio^  influence  of  corruption,  when  that  influence  opposed  no 
bar  to  tlieir  persona)  advancement^ — would  any  of  the  pernicious 
rffrcts,  either  moral  or  political,  resulting  from  the  present 
ftystem  of  managing  Parliaments,  when  viewed  apart  from 
tlieir  5U[))>osed  bearings  on  imaginary  rights,  make  Uiem- 
sehes  adequately  felt,  as  the  true  anti  suflicient  reasons  why 
ntrif  man  who  loves  his  country  should  seek  to  promote,  by  all 
constitutional  means,  the  reform  in  our  representation  ?  We  fear 
they  would  uot,  because  they  who  are  aware  of  all  these  evils 
md  of  the  consequences  which  they  iiireaien  to  entail  upon 
ui  IS  a  nation,  arc  found  for  the  most  part  to  contemplate  them 
with  selflsh  indilTerence.  Their  duty  to  their  families,  it  may 
be,  leaves  no  room  for  concern  about  so  abstract  a  con¬ 
sideration  as  duty  to  their  country.  There  roust  be  some* 
thing  of  the  intoxication  of  party,  and  of  that  delusion  whioli  it 
ipn^s  over  its  oliject,  in  order  to  urge  men  on  to  public  ex¬ 
ertion  ;  and  the  more  abstract  the  notion  is  which  occupies  the 
mind,  with  the  closer  afliuity  sometimes  does  it  combine  with 
ill  the  immediate  impulses  of  action.  Such  is  the  case  with 
measures  of  abstract  equity  and  political  riglit.  Nor  are 
they  less  desirable  or  less  important,  because  in  the  fervour 
with  which  they  are  sought  for  by  the  many,  there  is  mingled 
the  feverishness  of  party,  or  because  men  are  in  a  great  degp*ee 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  tlie  good  they  seek. 

The  notion  of  annual  parliaments  as  an  undent  right,  appears 
to  have  been  taken  up  from  the  mistake  of  confounding,  an¬ 
nual  sessions  with  annual  election.  As  elections  are  at  present 
conducted,  the  aim  uni  recurrence  of  such  scenes  would  be 
bigiily  to  1m*  deprecated.  The  extension  of  the  right  of  voting 
to  every  individual,  is  a  speculatioD  which  has  been  entertained 
hy  many  intelligent  men  ;  but  neither  does  this  rest  upon  any 
constitutional  basis,  and  whatever  arguments  might  be  urged 
'in  favour  of  such  a  scheme,  in  -ac^justing  the  newly  settled 
government  of  a  country,  which  should  have  just  formed  itself 
into  a  nation,  the  changes  which  it  would  introduce  into  a 
l^te,  constituted  as  is  that  of  the  Britisli  empire,  of  three 
di|dDct  and  balanced  powers,  would  be  subversive  of  the  con- 
^tution.  Rut,  indeed,  the  theory  of  universal  right  is  alto¬ 
gether  baseless.  The  utmost  len^h  to  which,  as  we  suppose 
mail  iu  his  senses  would  think  of  carrying  it,  is  a  right 
^nffrage  co^exieniite  tvitk  taxation  ;  but  why  slioukl  it 
VoL.  IX.  N.S.  T 
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be  subject  to  any  restriction,  if  it  l>e,  as  some  hate  contea^i^ 
a  natural  ri'^ht }  The  admission,  that  only  those  who  pay 
hare  a  claim  to  this  right,  is  fatal  to  the  whole  hypothesb;  i 
is  a  tacit  acknowledgement,  that  property  is  the  real  \wm  4 
the  right,  ami  the  ri^its  arising  from  pro|)erty  are  not  niuml 
but  acquired  rights.  With  as  much  reason  might  the  equl 
division  of  property  itself  be  contended  for  as  a  natural 
as  an  equal  participation  in  tlie  rights  which  property  coafm 
To  what  docs  the  design  of  law  and  goreriiment  chiefly  relitej 
Is  it  the  mere  |K*rsonal  safety  of  the  indir idual,  or  is  it  not  ntW 
the  protection  of  his  |>roperty  P  Is  not  the  )>osses8ion  if 
property  the  characteristic  of  the  social,  in  contradwtinete 
to  the  savage  state  P  Does  not  freeilom  mainly  consist  it  tk 
right  of  acquiring  property  ?  and  if  so,  must  it  not  follow,  tbit  to 
property,  and  to  its  necessary  inequalities,  those  laws  abidi 
are  mads  for  the  protection  of  civil  freeilom,  tliat  is  to  say,  li 
human  laws,  which  *  would  not  be  equally  laws  in  the  state  if 
‘Nature,*  directly  or  indirectly  relate  P*  Property, then, beii; 
that  which  gives  us  an  immediate  interest  in  the  laws,  niPt 
be  the  ground  of  any  claim  to  be  a  parly  in  their  enactneat 
Pro|>erty  is,  in  fact,  that  which  claims  to  be  re|>resented  in  Ae 
legislature ;  and  so  long  as  property  is  fairly  and  equally  repw* 
sentcMl,  and  those  who  have  no  property,  are  not  hindcff^ 
from  lawfully  acquiring  it,  the  system  of  representation  appem 
to  be  complete.  Bui  then,  tlie  question — what  proportion  cf 
pro|)erty,  and  under  what  tenure  the  possession  of  it,  M 
give  a  claim  to  sntlrage,  siH>ing  that  it  is  not  a  'natural  penotti 
right,  must  be  referriblc  to  general  expedience  ;  the  priacipls 
of  simple  eipiity  cannot  determine  it.  If  the  co-extenskm  it 
tlic  right  of  suffrage  with  taxation,  can  be  sutistactorily  vwIh 
rated  on  this  ground,  let  the  subject  meet  a  fair  discuswoi 
Did,  however,  tlie  possession  of  any  quantity  or  speciei  if 
property,  confer  the  same  rights,  did  equal  claims  beloii$l> 
llie  humblest  and  the  largest  proprietor,  then,  not  the  nfb 
of  sutfrage  merely,  hut  the  right  of  eligibility  would  beNt 
alike  to  all.  Bui  tlu^  right  to  ^  represented,  and  the  eligibiH? 
to  represent,  are  justly  considered  us  political  rights  be^gi* 
to  very  diiTerent  stations  in  society,  and  requiring  very 
ferent  qualibcations.  It  is  higldy  necessary  that  the  man  wbi 
is  intrusted  with  any  share  of  legislative  power,  should  hiw » 
fur  larger  stake  in  the  interests  of  the  country,  than  the  iodm- 
dual  who  merely  claims  to  have  a  voice  in  'electing  him.  R 
then,  property  in  differeni  quantities,  and  under  difcrent 
fk^tions,  is  admitted  to  constitute  an  equitable  claim  to  dif^ 
privileges,  to  determine  the  minimum  of  qualification  wlW 
ahall  confer  the  riglit  of  suffhige,  which  is  the  lowest  degree^ 

•  Sec  Coleridge’s  Friend^  Essay  vu 
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!DUst  be  the  province  of  political  wisdom  :  it  is  not  a 
q««^ion  of  natural  justice,  but  an  arranijement  of  social  Uw. 

Thut  every  specific  portion  of  property  should  be  actually  leprc* 
0eate<(  lo  the  shape  of  a  vote,  woultl  be  as  impracticable,  as  that 
etefv  individual  in  the  country  siiouUl  be  personally  a  party  to 
tbeelwtion  of  some  clios  mi  roprest*ntative.  In  proportion  as 
pfopert)  accumiilaies  in  the  hands  of  one  individual,  its  value 
n  •  iiource  of  power  and  influence,  is  often  prog^rt'ssively  in- 
crft'ted,  blit  as  a  source  ot  political  riglits,  the  sum  of  the 
H^rcrtto  has  only  the  virtue  of  a  unit.  And  if  Uiis  accunou* 
Utioii  of  intlividuai  does  not  take  place  by  a  sort  of 

fbsorption  of  the  inde|»cndctux^  of  smaller  protwictors,  if  others 
Iff  not  virtually  distiMiicliised  by  the  concentration  of  so  much 
propeity  in  tlie  hands  of  one,  the  iv‘preseiitative  system  remains 
mTiolate.  Kxc»  ssive  inrM]nality  in  the  distribution  of  pmperty, 
is,  hoN'ovrr,  mi  evil  which  no  theories  ot  policy  enn  nii'Ct,  and 
whirli  ii  is  to  bo  feared,  admits  of  no  practical  remedy;  Its 
e(rt*clH  will  be  more  or  less  injurious  to  the  freetlom  and  the 
mtH-il  clmracicr  of  ewery  nation  in  which  it  prevails.  Uwr 
fonsiitulion,  let  it  be  remembered,  was  not  the  parent  of  our 
hbtrtirs:  it  was  the  ofi’sprin^  of  fre€*dom,  and  nothing  but  the 
hrinf  spirit  of  freisloin  can  por|>etnate  it.  No  scheme  of  re- 
pmentation  can  stop  the  progress  of  corruption,  wiien  once  its 
dwoTj^finiziiig  intiuenee  has  l>egun  to  spread.  The  Commons 
of  England,  her  merchants,  and  traders,  and  veomen,  tlisse 
tre  the  class  by  whom  onr  lil>ertie8  were  earneft  and  won  ;  in 
tbeir  strength  is  the  country’s  strength,  and  their  strength  is 
independence.  Shoiihl  the  spirit  of  party,  still  more  fatal  than 
the  influence  of  the  Crown,  combining  with  other  causes  of 
utionil  decline,  ever  jirnstrate  the  integrity  of  the  British 
Cofnmoners,  little  will  remain  for  Des|K>lism  to  consummate 
ia  the  enslavement  of  onr  country.  Ueform  has  no  object,  no 
meaning,  but  as  any  devisable  sciieine  may  have  a  probable  or 
ponible  influence  in  retarding,  by  safer  means  than  revolutionary 
changes,  so  fatal  a  crisis.  Any  measures  which  should  render 
•  •eit  in  that  House  more  accessible  to  private  inde)>eiident 
gmllemen,  who  have  not  the  means  of  buying  others,  and  are 
above  the  temptation  of  selling  theinstdves,  and  which 
flmuW  contribute,  as  Bishop  Watson  says,  ‘  to  the  keeping  them 
‘  honest  while  they  sit  there,’ — any  regulations  which  miglit 
•ctve  to  rcmlt‘r  more  efiicient  the  present  state  of  our  represen¬ 
tation,  by  enforeing  on  those  who  are  nominally  members  of  the 
8«ntte,  an  aticntion  to  the  duties  they  have  undertaken  to  dis- 
chir^,  wouiil  demand  the  warmest’ supjKirt  of  every  eofistitu- 

patriot,  as  the  first  step,  aad  a  safe  one;  to  Politksil  He* 
form. 

e  should  now  return  to  our  BMiap,  but  there  sttU  remais 

T  « 
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several  poiuU  in  this  siiiixniar  piece  of  anfo-hio^raplif, 
we  feel  loth  to  dismiss  with  tlint  brevity  which  our  limits  wotU 
iui|>ose,  in  attemplio"  to  compress  them  into  the  present  Nmn. 
ber.  The  interesting  nature  of  the  work  will,  we  taist,  justify 
our  furtlier  extending  the  present  Article.  *  I 

(To  be  continued)  I 


Art.  III.  The  Inquisition  Unmasked;  being  an  Historical  and  Pis 
loaophica)  Account  uf  Ibat  Tremendous  Tribunal,  founded  oo  As 
thentic  l>ocufiientii ;  and  exhibiting  the  Necessity  of  iu  Suppm- 
iioo«  at  a  Meant  of  Kefonn  nnd  Regeneration.  Written  and  nib 
liUi^  at  a  Time  when  the  National  Congress  of  Spain  was  abw 
to  deliberate  on  this  Important  Measure.  By  D.  Antonio  hi| 
blanch.  Translated  from  the  Author’s  enlarged  Copy*  by  WilliM 
Waltoo,  Etct-  ^Vols.  6V0.  pp«lxxxvi.  8S4.  Witli  Twelve  Plitoi 
Price  It  lOi,  London.  1816. 

A  N  oppressed  {>eople  *  unsealing  their  long  abased  sight,*  is- 
eerting  thekr  original  and  unalienable  ri^its,  as  they  reo* 
wr  the  hno^edge  ei*  ineral  and  political  truth,  which  supend- 
tion  and  tyranny  have  long  conceaieii  from  them,  and  attempic^ 
to  destroy,  scarfing  out  precedents  of  virtuous  IcglsIatiuD,  teieci*  i 
ing  as  their  leaders  in  artluous  and  licroic  enterprise,  men  d  I 
high  and  undaunted  minds,  and  *  under  their  auspices  resoliiif 
to  regenerate  their  institutions,  Uiat  they  may  bc^me  the  ineia 
only  of  social  and  universal  good,  exhibit  a  spectacle  which  tb 
genius  of  the  poet,  indulging  in  its  best  anticipations,  deligbtili 
depict,  and  which,  as  often  as  it  forms  a  fact  in  contemponry 
history,  eihilarates  the  true  friend  of  mankind.  When  Uierdba 
the  Cortes,  the  ancient  and  constitutional  Spanish  legislature,  whoa 
authority  had  been  long  superseded  by  the  eiK^roachmeots  if 
despotism  on  popular  rights,  and  whose  existence  had  neiflf  j 
perished,  was  rcvivetl  in  the  persons  of  the  rcpresoDtaliw 
of  the  people,  wlio  fonued  the  Congress  of  Spain  during  the  l^ 
political  agitations  of  that  country,  and  entered  u|>on  the  da- 
charge  of  the  legislative  functions,  it  was  impossible  for  thettv 
frioml  of  his  species  to  contemplate  their  assembling  a*  lb 
great  council  of  the  nation,  with  any  other  feelings  iha 
tliosc  which  arc  excitetl  by  circumstances  of  high  interest  nl 
promise.  It  was  not  as  the  means  of  putting  down  t  ^ 
sovereign,  or  of  enabling  a  fallen  monarch  to  resume  his  hgi 
oBk'e  of  delegated  but  abused  trust,  that  the  heart  could  U 
interested  iu  the  assembling  of  the  States  of  the  kingdom. 
a  result  simply  and  exclusively  of  their  measures,  could  oot* 
the  laast  possible  degree  be  considered  as  l>eneficial  citbiC** 
mankind  at  lan^,  or  to  the  Spanish  people  in  particular. 
changes  must,  iii  the  anticipation  of  their  being  efiected,  bats 
parted  the  hopes  and  plaatures  which  were,  then  kindledj 
which  glowed  in  the  heart  of  the  phiiantlumpist.  It  could  ^ 
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ftrvly  be,  tliat  the  mere  transfer  of  ntmet  in  a  government 
which  was  still  to  retain  only  the  degrading  and  wretch^  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  despot  and  slave,  should  have  roused  up  the  s|iirit 
tmi  the  sounds  of  rapturous  joy,  when  it  was  annouiioed  that 
Pitriotisni  in  Spain  had  shaken  itself  from  the  dust,  and  was 
fdting  forward  on  its  march.  Did  British  minds  rejoice,  when 
Ibcriao  patriots  visited  their  shores,  and  sought  their  aid  in  any 
other  spirit  than  that  which  already  beheld  the  opening  dungeont 
and  the  falling  towers  of  tlic  Inquisition,  the  release  of  its 
fictims,  and  the  irrecoverable  ruin  of  its  treniendoiif  power? 
What  could  interest  or  delight  tAem,  but  the  enWging 
ilkiminations  of  knowledge,  and  the  triumphs  of  freedm? 
Did  their  piercing  eyes  and  spirits  seek  oilier  ^^eets  for 
their  delight,  than  the  day-spring  from  on  high  vrsHing  the 
prople  of  a  long  benighted  and  enslaved  country,  and  U4ng- 
with  it  the  blessings  which  make  human  creatures  men 
lod  Christians?  The  reception  of  the  “  Patriots,”  and  the 
eocourageinents  which  they  so  abundantly  received  in  England, 
could  have  been  given,  only  as  they  were  regarded  as  the  luerabqra 
of  a  legislative  bo<iy  assembled  for  the  political  reformadoD  of 
!  the  State,  and  the  correction  ol  tlie  ecclesiastical  institutions  of 
I  the  country.  To  view  the  support  of  such  a.oaose  apart  from 
I  these  considerations,  would,  as  applying  to  a  people  glorying  in 
their  own  freedom,  obtained  by  the  exertions  and  secured  by  the 
common  wisdom  of  their  fathers,  import  the  utmost  derogatiou 
of  honour,  and  attach  to  their  name  m  perpetuity  of  infamy. 

Never  were  alterations  which  should  take  tlie  form  ii  im¬ 
provements,  more  necessary  in  any  age  or  country,  than  they 
were  ui  Spain  at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  centurv. 
The  period  im mediately  preceding  the  Reformation,  was  scarcely 
marked  in  any  part  of  Euro{>e,  with  darker  features  .of  despotism 
and  priestly  tyranny.  A  court  more  arbitrary,  a  monacoh  more 
imbecile  and  selfish,  and  from  whose  mind  all  true  feeling  towards 
I  the  welfare  of  human  lieiiigs  was  lost,  a  uobility  more  degenerate, 
i  people  more  degraded  and  oppressed,  a  form  of  religion  more 
intolerably  corrupt,  more  inveterately  hostile  to  piety,  and  sub¬ 
versive  of  monils,  never  were  included  in  the  population  ruled 
tod  ruling  of  any  part  of  the  world.  A  more  abject  state  of 
political  and  religious  torpor  and  debasement  it  would  be  difficult 
to  exhibit,  than  is  represented  in  the  following  passage  of  the 
Trinslatoris  preface;  and  he  who  can  look  upon  the  picture 
without  feeling  both  the  weakest  and  the  strongest  passions  of  hie 
aature  addressed,  must  he  allowed  to  possess  an  unenviable  con- 
forniitioD  of  the  moral  faculties* 

/  • 

*  A  principle  of  degeneracy  had  spretid  over  the  general  fhee  of 
f'lblic  manner! ;  the  roas»  of  the>  nstion,  immerted  in  igooranca  and 
jopemition,  represented  the  nictufe'  of  a  people,  neither  lowing  tbejr 
nor  their  wants;:— Unaware  of  that  evident  truth,  tfial  the 
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•mfeguard  of  a  monarch’s  throne  is  founded  on  the  love  he 
and  the  good  he  has  done,  the  preceding  rulers  ot  Spain  had  ettoad 
their  power  on  the  igutwrance  ot  tlicir  sutijecLs,  aud  the  degrtulatioad 
the  human  mind ;  and  Charles,  devoid  ot  suBiclciit  energy  or  diiccf^ 
iiitMil  to  deviate  from  the  footsteps  of  his  ancestors,  was  setnuoi^ 
fearful  of  placing  liis  kingdom  on  u  level  with  chose  which  hadproSted 
by  llie  inipruvciuents  of  the  age  Acting  in  tlic  fullest  sense  ootbc 
principle  tnut  sovereignty  is  of  divine  institution,  and  that  the  people 
possess  no  rights,  the  cultivatioirof  those  arts  wliich  embellisH,  ci^ 
itoble,  and  preserve  human  life  hud  1)1*011  prevented;  the  enjoynev 
of  those  studies  which  enlarge  the  tacultie  ,  assuage  the  pussioM,ttd 
suften  tlic  manners  of  u  nation,  hud  been  pro^v'rlbed ;  till  at  last,  abiHd 
prejudicis,  taught  in  the  scliouU  and  preactied  from  the  pulpit,  bd 
led  the  nia»s  ot'  the  people  to  believe  that  civil  liberty,  inuteadtf  i 
blessing,  wiis  a  curse  ;'Hiid  thai  to  pronounce  its  name  was  a  criae 
piiiusliable  with  the  s;:veresi  anger  of  heaven. — 'i'he  retainers  of  tbe 
crown  wallowed  in  liclies,  tlieir  tenants  and  uil  the  lower  orderiwcre 
dep^e^SL‘d  by  indigent^ ,  and  debased  by  a  total  want  of  iintruuiot; 
nor  did  the  scanty  produce  ot  their  labours  seem  ilieir  own;  it&erred 
'  rather  to  feed  the  pampered  appetites  of  their  lords,  or  to  be  abMrbed 
in  the  monastic  burdens  of  the  state,  'llie  public  revenues,  destined 
for  the  defence  or  melioration  of  the  country,  were  spent  in  osto* 
iatlous  niagniticence;  often  wrested  Irom  a  w'retelied  peasantry,  or  tie 
shackled  and  unprotected  merchant;  they  were  Kvibhed  by  the  had 
of  fanatical  zeal,  or  appropriated  to  support  tlie  luxury  of  menii 
power,  A  handful  of  privileged  nobles  and  favourites  were  eswr 
thing,  and  the  people  nothing.  Consideration,  power,  with  tajo^* 
menu  of  every  kind,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  former,  whilst  thelaturhad 
to  endure  luidships,  cuniumelv,  and  servile  obedience,  without  beat 
allowed  to  rcnioiistraie.  Neither  talents,  courage,  iior  virtue,  could 
fdl  up  tiic  iiumcusc  distance  placed  between  the  only  two  exijlifi{ 
classes  of  the  community.. 

•  Ucligioii  itself  had  been  made  subservient  to  political  parpow 
and  ba.Hc  and  selfish  interests,  or  was  only  know'n  by  the  incrMBB{ 
profligacy  of  its  ministers.  The  legislative,  executive,  and  judidin 
powers  were  held  by  the  same  hand— ‘the  administration  ot*  Juioa 
confided  to  venal  minions— tlie  judges,  under  regal  or  ministeriil  il* 
fltieti^  and  open  to  corruption,  were  no  longt*r  the  protectors  of  rigbi 
and  innocence  iiguinst  unfeeling  and  unprincipled  power;  whilitt 
systematic  plan  of  superstition  and  pious  fraud  had  poisoned  aUtbi 
•ourcet  ot'  religious  truth  and  morality,  and  tainted  the  general  turn 
of  society  witli  iioentiousDcss  and  vice.  The  preposterous  unioo 
dvil  witii  eceiesiastical  authority  hud  armed  the  ministers  of  the  ill* 
with  weapons  of  vengeance,  aud  eui|)owercd  tliein  to  enforce  thcff 
precepts  by  appealing  to  a  penal  code  the  most  monstrous  oed  Ctd 
that  was  ever  invented.  In  brief,  bent  down  by  a  long  serifi 
tyrannic  acts,  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  SpasWff^ 
appeared  as  a  herd  of  cattle,  formed  only  to  comply  with  the  caprk* 
of  ihiir  masters,  and  to  supply  their  wants.’ 

That  juch  a  state  of  |H)(ttical  inequalities  and  virctcbed*** 
should  have  been  disturbctl,  can  be  regretted  by  those  ooly^ 
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nbom  ibc  debasement  of  tlie  human  species  can  supply  gratifi- 
etdon.  When  the  great  principles  of  civil  life  were  thus  sub- 
uvted,  and  all  hunian  rights  were  thus  trampled  under  the  feet 
of  an  odious  despotism,  which  glutted  itself  with  the  miseries  of 
tbe  DiillioDS  it  ruled  witli  its  iron  rod,  who  that  cares  for  man 
could  view  with  dissatisfaction  the  progress  of  measures  adapted 
to  shake  the  very  seat  and  heart  of  such  a  tyranny  ?  The  ho|>e 
that  an  amended  order  of  civil  causes  anil  effects  might  aris^, 
would  associate  itself  with  occurrences  which  forced  themselves 

Km  ibc  nation,  and  touched  the  machinery  of  its  governaient. 

e  assembllug  of  the  Cortes  at  such  an  era,  and  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  utTorded  promise  that  attempts  favourable  to  liberty 
and  directly  tending  to  promote  the  general  happiness,  would 
be  comaicnced  and  pressed  forward  towards  their  proper  and 
efficient  Umits.  And  though  it  were  not  to  be  ex|>ectod  that 
lucD  who  had  been  educated  and  roaturccl  in  the  schools  and 
mural  climate  of  a  country  which  was  requiring  the  most 
thorough  renovation,  should  he  uncxceptionably  correct  in  their 
priuciplcs,  the  just  expectation  which  might  he  anticipating 
bencficiai  cuactments  from  them  in  their  legislative  capacity, 
could  nut  he  without  a  fair  portion  of  its  desired  gratification. 

When,  by  the  T  welfth  Article  of  the  Constitution,  promulgated 
It  Cadiz,  ill  March,  1812,  the  Cortes  ordained,  *  That  the  re- 
*  ligion  of  the  Spanish  nation  is,  and  ever  shall  be,  the  Catholic^ 

*  tad  tbat  the  nation  |>rotccts  it  by  wise  and  just  laws,  and  pra- 
*  hibits  tlie  exercise  of  any  other,'  they  discover  the  nature  and 
extent  of  their  prejudices.  We  perceive  in  the  very  spirit  which 
could  denominate  such  a  law  wise  and  just,  the  direct  influeoce 
of  tlut  dark  intolerance  which  pervaded  their  minds  in  all  Us 
a&Mciatiuus  with  the  subject  of  religion,  and  which  they  pos¬ 
sessed  in  comiuon  with  the  mass  of  the  people.  Wo  sec  liow 
much  and  how  directly  that  system  of  government  which  incor- 
p<^tes  with  its  political  institutes  the  profession  of  an  exclusive 
Uith,  disqualifies  the  patriotic  leaders  of  a  uatiou,  in  the  crisis 
of  its  fortunes,  for  the  functions  which  they  assume.  Tliey  who 
tre  foremost  in  the  resistance  prepared  against  civil  despotism, 
xod  direct  the  awakened  energies  of  a  people  seekuig  freedom, 
bavc  often  much  to  learn  before  they  are  found  to  pay  a  practical 
regard  to  the  demands  of  that  law  which  places  (he  human  con- 
ecience  beyond  the  limits  of  man's  control.  Should,  however, 
(be  spirit  of  inquiry  be  under  the  regulation  of  minds  that  fe^ 
JJtrongly  the  obligations  of  justice,  tke  correction  of  abuses  will 
form  Uicir  pro|>er  business;  and  though,  in  this  case,  the  as- 
•®rtiuii  of  religious  liberty,  as  the  right  and  use  of  individuals, 
(ibe  only  sense  in  which  it  Is  not  a  mockery  of  reason  and  reve- 
*(ion,)  may  not  he  an  early  measure  to  which  they  give  atteii- 
and  which  they  enter  on  the  records  of  their  proceedings. 
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the  w*y  will  be  prepared  for  iU  acknowledgement,  by  the  cirt 
which  will  be  UKen  to  guard  men  from  the  |>enal  sufferings  de. 
nounced  by  intolerant  laws.  The  revision  of  such  laws  will  a 
least  Im'  the  employment  of  humane  men  legislating  for  th^ 
fellow  creatures.  The  ap|)cal8  of  humanity  will  generall?  b 
found  to  have  obtained  for  religion  its  first  emancipation  thin 
the  evils  to  which  it  hw  bi'cn  delivered  as  a  fettered  victim;  ss 
noblest  and  perfect  triumph  it  can  owe  only  to  the  just  percep¬ 
tions  of  its  moral  nature,  and  these  we  can  scarcely  expect  froa 
men  whose  religion  is  not  the  conviction  of  their  enlightened  n* 
derstnndings,  but  the  dogma  of  authority.  That  it  is  unjust  nd 
absurd  to  inflict  a  civil  penalty  for  religious  opinions,  and  that  m 
principle  of  reason  or  known  law  could  authorize  the  intgistntt 
to  |>ersecutc  and  oppress  the  member  of  a  system  of  wonhb 
which  the  former  disapproves,  was  felt  to  he  a  sentiment  whitl 
had  the  support  of  truth,  by  some  members  of  the  Cortes,  wb 
did  not  hesitate  to  give  it  utterance,  and  make  it  the  subjected 
serious  affirmation.  With  this  feeling  it  was  quite  in  the  ordw 
of  effects  that  the  cognizance  of  institutions  provided  with  kvi 
hostile  to  the  asserted  principle  should  follow.  Inthesenion 
of  Dec.  H,  1HI2,  the  Committee  to  a  part  of  wliicli  the  inrciti- 
gations  relative  to  the  new  constitution  had  been  referred,  pw- 
sented  to  the  Cortes  the  important  consideration,  ‘  Whether  tb 

*  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  is,  or  is  not,  conformable  to 

*  the  political  constitution  of  the  monarchy,  as  sanctioD(^  bj  tW 
‘  Corte-s  and  accepted  by  all  the  free  provinces;*  and  on  thetti 
of  Feb.  1813,  the  decree  was  issued  by  the  Cortes,  that  *Tho 

*  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  is  incompatible  with  the  constitatioi.’ 

This  was  an  achievement  which  entitled  its  authors  to  the  plaQ(li^ 
of  Uie  philanthropic,  and  in  which  the  enlightened  observer  coald 
not  but  discern  the  germ  of  still  more  important  improvenacots 
in  the  code  of  Spanish  law.  In  pronouncing  such  a  sentencf, 
•nd  in  dooming  to  i>erish  a  monstrous  power  which  distlaiael 
every  other  alliance  than  that  which  from  its  very  origin  it  lii<l 
formed  with  superstition  and  cruelty,  which  felt  no  pity, 
rioted  only  as  it  could  outrage  justice,  and  triumph  over  mercy, 
the  Cortes  had  removed  one  of  the  most  formidable  obstsdo 
which  have  ever  retarded  or  prevented  the  establishment  of 
human  good.  The  Cortes  had  out  a  short  day.  A 'melancholy 
iMHiucI  is  prepared  for  the  reader  of  their  history,  to  which 
shall  not  fail  to  call  his  attention,  ere  we  conclude  the  pww*' 
Article.  '  *  •  i  . 

The  late  revolution  in  Spain,  gave  freedom  to  the  pre®9i  ^ 
opencil  the  archives  of  the  Inquisition  to  the  members  of 
Provisional  Government.  In  these  favourable  circunwtn*®**’ 
the  present  work  was  composed,  the  object  of  whidi  wis  h 
prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for  the  delibcratioilis  ^ 
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ly^ature,  relative  to  the  abolition  of  that  horrible  tribunal. 
It  b  a  complete  portraiture  of  that  atrocious  establiahinent,  and 
(bicribes  the  whole  system  in  a  truly  pliilosophic  manner.  The 
ficts  which  it  details,  are  supported  by  imlis]>ut4ible  authorities^ 
and  excite  in  the  reader  a  |>owerful,  though  painful  interest.  It 
preserves  throughout,  tlie  character  of  a  general  work,  without 
ever  omitting  the  particular  relations  which  tend  to  natisfy  our 
curiosity.  It  displays  the  spirit  of  those  laws  and  statutes  which 
constitute  tlie  Intpiisitorial  cmle ;  and  comparing  tliem  wiUi  the 
best  and  purest  rules  of  conduct,  as  well  as  with  the  tem|)er  of  a 
Divine  Institute,  demonstrates  their  iniquity,  and  heinous  atro¬ 
cities.  Wc  cannot  but  exceedingly  admire  the  intrepidity  of  the 
Author,  in  the  hold  but  perfectly  sober  expressions  of  his  aversion 
to  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  and  in  the  manly  tones  of  that  argument 
and  declamation,  with  which  he  pleads  the  cause  of  liberty. 
While  perusing  his  work,  we  have  frequently  been  constrained 
to  (brget  that  it  is  the  production  of  a  Spaniard  ;  and  as  the  fact 
his  recurred  to  our  remembrance,  we  have  seemed  to  have  our 
miflds  attracted  to  a  light  shining  in  darkness,  and  spreading  its 
illuminating  rays  over  the  very  region  and  shadow  of  death.  It 
hts,  we  would  ho|>e,  kindled  a  flame  which,  though  it  for  u  time 
hum  but  dimly,  or  may  be  almost  extinguished  by  the  gross 
vipours  which  gather  round  it,  will  never  expire,  but  .rather 
revive  and  increase  in  its  brilliancy,  nnd>  enlarge  its  sphere  of 
ii^t.  The  work  is  well  adapted  to  make  a  strong  impression, 
tnd  to  excite  to  the  detestation  of  priestly  usurpation  over  the 
consciences  and  concerns  of  mankind,  and  we  therefore  commit 
it  to  the  eyes  and  hoarts  of  all  persons  capable  of  reading  or  even 
vpeHing  out  its  contents.  8uch  a  book  as  this  should  not  be 
lost.  Both  Author  and  Translator  deserve,  and  we  therefore 
offer  them,  our  best  thanks. 

”  The  Inquisition  Unmaskeir^  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
dissertation ;  its  object  being  less  the  narration  of  facts,  than  the 
discussion  of  principles,  the  former  being  introdiicetl  as  necessary 
iideed,  but  only  in  subserviency  to  the  latter.  It  proposes  to 
ritmine  the  agreement  or  inconsistency  of  the  Innuisition,  as 
the  pretended  guardian  of  religion,  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
tod  the  maxims  of  sound  policy  ;  to  compare  its  whole  plan  and 
niles  of  proceeding  with  the  dictates  of  justice  :  an  examination 
^ieh  results  in  the  detection  of  its  enormous  impieties,  and  tie* 
iDonitrates  its  true  character  as  subversive  of  all  principles  of 
snd  which  most  justly  invokes  against  it  the  sentence  of 
k>tal  and  immediate  extermination.  The  whole  matter  is  distri- 
Iwted  into  the  following  propositions,  which  are  the  titles  of  so 
®^y  chapters.  1st.  The  Inquisition  being  an  ecclesiastical  tri¬ 
bunal,  its  rigour  is  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  meekness 
ought  to  distinguish  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  t  2d.  The 
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f»ystcm  of  rif^our  adoptcnl  by  tbU  Tribunal  is  opposed  to  tb 
doctrine  of  Uie  Holy  FaCliers,  and  the  discipline  of  the  Chsrcl 
ill  its  most  happy  times.  3d.  The  Inquisition,  far  from  coatri- 
butini'  to  the  preservation  of  the  true  belief,  is  only  suited  toes- 
courage  hypocrisy  and  cveite  (he  people  to  rehelliou.  4th.  TW 
form  of  trial  usetl  in  this  tribunal,  tramples  on  all  the  righu  of 
Che  citizen.  5th.  'fhe  inquisition  has  not  only  obstruct  lb 

t)rogrcss  of  science  in  the  countries  herein  it  has  been  eiUi. 
ished,  but  has  also  propagated  |NTnicious  errors.  0th.  Tb  I 
Tribunal  has  su)»|K)rted  the  dcniip<»tism  of  kings  and  has  iudf 
cxerciseil  it.  7th.  As  the  Inquisitiou  owes  its  origin  to  tb 
def'liue  of  the  discipline  and  ivmissuess  of  the  clergy,  it  oppom 
obstacles  to  their  reform,  which  is  indispensably  necessary  if  ib 
nation  is  to  prosjier.  From  the  results  of  these  reilectioni  tb 
necessity  of  suppressing  the  Inquisition  is  fully  proved. 

This  inhuman  and  detestable  tribunal  was  estaldished  in  1204, 
by  Pope  Innocent  111.  a  man  of  consummate  arrogance  ab 
most  hateful  character  ;  the  very  person  who,  to  the  everlastiig 
refiroach  of  the  secular  powers,  his  contemporaries,  was  |«r- 
initted  to  fnhuiimte  shameful  and  bloody  anutheiuas  against  tb 
princes  of  Europe,  and  to  transfer  their  sceptres,  as  in  the  cm 
of  John,  King  of  England  ;  who  decreed  the  reception  of  Tni> 
sulistentiation  and  Auricular  confession,  as  the  doctrines  sb 
practice  of  tlie  Church.  This  wretched  and  wicked  mortil, 
thirsting  for  the  blood  of  men,  and  dissatisfied  with  the  uMb 
iDethods  ot  Pu|uii  pei'smition,  poured  the  full  tide  of  bis  sso* 
guinar)  vimgeuiicc  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  Friact, 
where  religion  had  found  its  almost  exclusive  asylum,  slides' 
tahlished  the  Inquisition  in  J'oulouse,  in  12*^4),  under  chsrp 
of  the  Cistercian  Monks,  who,  in  1233,  were  sii|>crseded  by  tb 
followers  ok  the  notorious  Dominic,  a  fit  executor  of  Innooeii’i 
infernal  proji'cts.  Afterwards,  under  tlm  |>atronagc  of  laao* 
cent  IV.  it  was  cxtendcHl  to  all  Italy,  with  the  exceptioa  d 
Naples,  where  its  introduction  was  always  resisted.  In  1241, 
it  was  estalilislietk  in  Spain,  where  it  continued  within  the  kiaf* 
bom  of  Arragon  till  afUT  the  union  of  tliat  state  with  Castik, 
when  it  was  set  up  in  Seville  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  unthf 
the  aiithotity  of  Sixtus  IV.  To  this  establishment  Torqusmsd^ 
Confessor  to  the  Queen,  was  appointed  Inquisitor-general  *■ 
1483.  By  him,  tlie  inquisitorial  regulations  were  formed  in  W 
assembly  convtMieit  for  the  infamous  purpose  of  reducing  ^ 
methods  of  torturing  ronnkind  to  system.  Portugal^ 
reoeivwl  the  “  Uol^  Office^*  by  grant  from  Clement  VH*  ^ 
the  aolicitation  of  its  sovereign  John  111.  In  1289,  it  waa id* 
luittcd  into  V  enice,  hut  with  some  restrictions  ;  afterwards  it 
rvtciidiHl  to  (lermaiiy  and  other  Euro|>eaii  states,  and  in  iWl 
aval  iutrodured  by  Philip  II.  into  Spanish  America.  PorU|*^ 
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gad  Spain  trc  the  couniriet  in  \?hich  thin  black  product  of  iiw 
(^al  craft  has  found  its  most  congenial  soil ;  where  it  has  root- 
^it«elfand  Nourished,  spreadiiii;  its  ramifications  throiii^  all 
llif  tiocial  cumhinations  of  life,  and  sln^tcliiii!;  its  poiientout 
•hide over  the  inhaSitants  of  a  weary  laud;  difl'usiii^  in  all  di* 
iscfious  (he  inspiration  of  its  terrors,  and  hrinufin^  forth  the 
fraits  uf  bi(tcM*ness  and  death.  The  udininisiratioii  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  do  Puinbiil  virtually  put  a  perimi  to  the  i^ortuguesc  liiqul* 
lition,  in  the  reform  which  it  etfeeted  in  1774. 

Tl:e criminal  erode  of  the  Inquisition  is  loundetl  on  tlic  laws 
of  the  Decretals,  and  originally  included  only  crimes  of  an  he» 
rrticnl  cliaracter,  which,  in  the  zenith  of  Papal  influence  and 
dominion,  allowed  a  loleruhly  extensive  sphere  to  the  iqierations 
of  the  mischievous  minds  it  employed,  and  trained  and  pamper* 
ed  for  its  work,  lii  the  course  of  time,  the  cognizance  of  other 
orinics  came  within  its  jurisdiction,  in  consequence  of  their  lie- 
isfC  HU{i{)osed  to  have  soiue  atlinity  widi  heresy,  which,  ai^aiii, 
wis  I  nablin^  its  minister  to  enlnrj^e  their  catalot^iic  of  olleticcs 
mocii  as  it  mii^it  suit  their  own  inclination.  VVitehcraft  and 
fwlyi(ainy  were  thus  hroui^ht  wiiliin  tlic  iHnimlaries  of  its  visi* 
titkx).  It  also  vindicates  tne  injuries  done  to  its  de|>cndetits, 
M  well  as  against  the  free  use  of  its  jurisdiction,  which,  h<*sides 
beiniT  privileged,  h,  at  the  same  time,  spiritual  and  tem|H>raly 
IS  beiiic  (ielegutisl  jointly  from  the  pontitl' and  the  kin^.  It  is 
aroH'd  with  the  means  of  seizinu;  pro|>erty  cunHseated  by  its  own 
drti  rmination  ;  and  in  the  case  of  jicrsons  against  whom  its 
srstence  of  contumacy  has  f^iic  forth,  or  who  have  a  second 
time  relapseil,  it  delivers  them  over,  condemned  and  excominu- 
aifAted,  to  the  secular  mai^isirate  to  hum  and  destroy  them. 
Tkis  m  the  tribunal  which  in  solemn  mockery  appropriates  to  it- 
•‘If  the  tide  of  ‘  Holy-Otlice  ;*  and  in  its  outrai^  to  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  and  all  the  spirit  and  letter  of  his  beneficent  laws, 
Hits  up  its  front  to-  heaven  as  tite  guardian  of  the  Christian 
foith,  imd  marches  forth  its  victims  to  deuthful  agonies  and 
flimes.  Outhravins^  the  Very  truth  of  the  iiosjie!,  and  opposing 
ihirtf  to  all  its  sanctities,  it  rears  its  bloody  eiisii^ns,  and  goes 
forth  to  kill  and  to  destroy.  Like  the  burning  Apocalyptic  star, 
it  mingles  i(H  poison  with  the  waters  of  lieaUn,  aiul  administers 
death  to  mankind.  What  flagrant  insults,  what  unbounded  ca* 
*^nies  against  the  divine  and  holy  Majesty  of  heaven,  does 
Tribunal  publish,  in  asstiiiiitig  an  evangelical  Ministry ! 
Ctn  less  be  exjiected  ’from  persons  whose  only  knowletige  of 
Christianity  is  received  through  the  medium  of  such  on  insfitu- 
so  corrupt  and  cruel,  than  a  deep  rooted  prejudice  against 
rt*  very  name  ?  As  it  was  originally  coinmiinicate^l,  and  as  it 
fcxiii.s  where  foreign  mixtures  have  not  essentially  altered  its 
the  religioii  of  Christ  is  the  richest  benefaction  ever 
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bestowed  upon  man  ;  divested  of  every  particle  of  inhume 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  its  principles,  it  forms  mss  to  i 
character  of  benevolence  and  love,  in  which  meekness,  qqib. 
passion,  and  all  the  mild  and  humane  virtues  are  disp)ivb| 
iheir  lustre,  and  pnulucing  their  eftects,  which  are  ever  is' 
vour  ot‘  the  good  of  liuiuan  beings,  how  erroneous  soever  oty 
be  their  opinions.  Mankind  never  can  have  Icarneii  from  tb 
Gospel  to  tre.it  each  other  harshly  and  cruelly.  The  liiqish 
tion  origiinvtcil  in  other  causes  than  obedieiico  to  Christ  coiU 
ever  have  suggested,  and  its  spirit  and  proceedings  uoeqmn. 
cally  proclaim  its  Antichristian  nature.  How  sun  is  theooMi. 
deration,  that  only  from  this  and  similar  institutes,  a  htp 
portion  of  our  fellow  creatures  form  tlieir  estimate  of  Chrwfi 
religion  !  As  they  perceive  it,  it  appears  to  lie  a  curse  ritbr 
than  a  blessing.  Angry,  and  frowning  on  all  attempts  to  m. 
lighten  the  human  race  and  extend  their  liberties,  it  yokes  ni 
chains  the  mind  to  its  superstitions,  and  tortures  and  dcstrop 
the  inquirers  after  the  reasons  of  a  true  faith.  The  most  tis> 
inendous  visitation  of  the  world  has  been  by  tlie  Ministry  of  i 
corrupt  priesthootl,  who  have  lieeii  the  scourges  of  the  eartk 
Craetising  wickedness,  and  pro8|>ering  in  violence,  they  hive  | 
worn  out  the  Saints  of  the  Most  High,  and  scattered  thewreeb 
of  their  implacable  fury  against  the  just  and  the  good,  in  eveq 
place  to  which  they  could  extend  their  influence.  Their  stroch 
tics  and  criuies  and  the  mischiefs  which  their  machinatioDskiie 
produced,  make  us  forget  all  other  perpetrators  of  evil,  tndvii 
the  enormities  of  even  giants  in  wickedness,  from  our  eym 
How  much  must  it  excite  our  astonishment  that  mankind  ibm 
ever  have  given  themselves  up,  bouud  hand  and  loot,  iototke 
]>ower  of  an  i*cclesiastical  despotism,  whose  achievements,  be* 
fore  its  grand  conquests  were  designated  by  tlie  laiid-rosrks  flf 
Inquisitions,  had  given  warning  of  its  pur|>oses  1  into  whit  if- 
iiominioiis  dehaseroent  had  mankind  fallen,  what  blighted roia^ 
and  withered  liearts  were  theirs,  wheu  this  abomioation  was  fint 
}>cnnitteii  to  defile  the  earth  ! 

*  I1iis  institution  has  a  council  established  at  court,  under  the  tkk 
of  Supreme  and  Ctcneral  Inquisition,  and  the  other  provincial  tribumk 
are  dependent  on  this  council.  This  is  composed  of  a  president,  tk 
Inquisitor  Ctcneral  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  who  is  generally  abidi^ 
or  archbishop,  and  of  eight  ecclesiastical  counsellors  as  meinbsniai 
belonging  to  the  secular  clergy,  of  whom  Uie  youngesi  oAdatoii 
hscal-proctor  in  behalf  of  the  l^ucb*  Of  the  other  iwp,  ooe  is 
a  Dominican,  according  to  privilege  granted  to  that  order  by  Fltilip 
111. ;  and  the  other  is  uioscn  by  Uwns  out  of  the  other  religious  ordA 
as  regulated  by  Charles  III.  llesidcs  the  above,  two  oounsellori^ 
Castile  attend  when  they  are  called,  which  is  only  in  cases  purely 
lu  officers  and  subalterns  are  a  fiscal *proctor;  two  secretaries; 
and  sometimes  three,  repoitcrf ;  a  treasurer  tsuallj  called  itockwf 
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H IccompttDt ;  one  chief*  and  two  inferior  bailiffs;  and  also  several 
tlieologians  called  qualificators*  who  decide  on  matters  of  faith,  und 
yy amine  all  doctrines  and  propositions.  The  provincial  tribunals  have 
llute  and  sometinies  four  inquisitors  of  the  secular  clergy ;  one 
pfoctor*  who  is  always  the  youngest  of  the  above;  three  or  four 
ifcrftaries  of  the  chamber  of  secrecy ;  another  for  sequestrations  and 
all  civil  m  ittcrs ;  a  receiver  or  treasurer ;  one  accomptant ;  one  chief 
bailiff;  and  two  inferior  ones ;  together  with  other  dependents  called 
comioissariei  and  familiars,  who,  scattered  throughout  the  district  of 
each  of  the  tribunals,  serve  to  fulfil  their  orders.  They  have  also 
qmlificators,  similar  to  those  described  os  belonging  to  the  supremo 
council,  as  well  as  counsellors,  who  are  lawyers,  and  are  consulted  on 
of  law;  however,  at  present,  these  only  are  on  the  establish- 
menu  of  Ameritui.  and  are  generally  members  of  tlic  Audiencias  or 
high  courts  of  justice  in  that  country. 

•  Of  these  tribunals  there  are  sixteen  in  Spain,  viz.  the  territoria! 
ooe  of  Madrid,  h1>o  culled  tiiat  of  the  court ;  one  in  Seville,  Toledo, 
Cordova,  Zaragoza,  Burctlonn,  Valencia,  Santiago,  Murcia,  Valla¬ 
dolid,  Cuen9n,  (iranada,  Llerena,  Logrono,  Majorca,  and  the  Canary 
Islands.  In  America  there  are  three,  viz.  in  Mexico,  Lima,  and  Cor- 
tliagi'na. 

<  Tite  Inquisitor  General  is  named  by  the  king  and  confirmed  by 
the  nope;  but  the  simple  approbation  of  his  Majesty  is  sufficient  to 
confer  the  dignity  of  counsellor  or  member  of  the  supreme  council ; 
and  the  inquisitors  themselves,  without  any  previous  consultation, 
elect  their  own  officers  and  other  dependents.  The  diocesan  bishop 
alio  aends  his  coadjutor  or  some  other  ecclesiastic,  to  tlie  tribunal 
within  his  district,  as  his  own  representative,  who  acts  in  the  qualUw 
of  associate  judge,  jointly  with  those  named  by  the  Inquisitor  GeneraK 
Such  in  substance  are  the  origin  and  form  of  the  establishment  wc  are 
about  to  consider,  under  the  various  heads  pointed  out.*  Introd, 
pp^  U— 17. 

In  the  first  chapter,  the  meekness  which  ought  to  distinguish 
the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  is  well  defined  and  argued,  and  the 
mcompatibiiity  of  a  rigorous  tribunal,  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Ck)8|)el,  is  clearly  demonstrated.  Measures  of  meekness  and 
persuasion  alone  ought  to  be  adopted,  worthily  to  sustain  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ;  coercion  and  rigour,  far  from  contri¬ 
buting  to  its  support,  only  render  it  odious.  Nothing  is  more 
palpable  in  the  Uospel,  and  other  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
than  the  benignity  therein  breathed.  In  the  second  chapter,  the 
Author  perpiezes  himself,  and  entangles  his  argument  by  ad¬ 
ducing  the  anthorHy  of  the  Fathers  In  support  of  his  discusaions. 
A  ▼ery  laboured  but  untenable  apology  for  Augustin,  is  offered 
by  the  Author  in  this  part  of  his  work,  which  ouly  serres  to  shew 
the  ntter  impropriety  of  collecting  precedents  in  favour  of  his 
^nciplc  from  the  dicta  or  practice  of  the  *  Holy  Fathers,*  men 
Irrqueally  of  strange  opinions  and  indefensible  conduct.  Au- 
allowed  of  ezery  dqi^ree  and  kind  of  religious  (icrsocutian 
aot  eitehding  to  depritation  of  life ;  and  this  melancholy  and 
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ttbhurti  judyement  is,  after  ill  tlie  attem|>ts  of  the  Autboi  || 
tnmiify  ami  solten  the  o|iiuioiis  of  the  liisUnp  of  lii|)po^ 
spiniouH  ill  the  stateiueiiiA  and  cenchidioiis  whk'ii  he  Iim 
nisli#*(l. 

Lo<>*u‘ue(l  from  his  l)0H(lai;e  to  the  Piitliers,  an  unhappy  tii 
imposed  upon  him  is  a  Uomanist,  the  Author  rei^ains  possessim 
of  hi*'  Christian  principles,  uiid  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  wori 
ruterh  on  a  train  of  artcuinent  worthy  of  a  highly  endow.^t 
virtuous  mind.  A  noble  eloquence,  breathes  ihrou|vhout  tbispirt 
of  the  composition,  and  t^lws  to  truth  the  auimation  that  nuna 
it  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart.  The  pro|K>sition  which  h«i4( 
this  admirable  chapter,  is  universal  in  its  application,  lad  on 
readers  will  not  fail  to  discern  its  direction  beyond  tlie  iiricl 
purpose  of  it*>  present  inirodnetion  :  the  sentiments  which  cot* 
slitnte  its  elucidation  are  ot  irresistible  stien^tli  in  teaching raei 
the  wickedness  and  folly  of  employiiip^  coercion  in  the  serviced 
Uelii;um.  I'he  Inquisition,  lar  from  contrihutinj;  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  true  belief,  is  only  suited  to  encourage  liyi)ocrisv 
and  excite  the  people  to  rehcllion. 

*  Even  if  meekness  were  not  one  of  the  characteristic  virtues  of 
the  (.'hristiao  reli^uom  it  nevertheh^s  ought  to  be  ci^teciucd  as  tke 
l>est  means  of  extending  and  preserving  it  in  all  its  purity*  Meeknea 
tends  to  aid  truth  in  her  eonqiiests ;  and  whenever  hotk  act  in  dia 
concert,  scarcely  any  understanding  can  resist  their  united  power, 
lie  wlk)  possesses  the  celestial  git't  of  sweetness,  makes  the  UDivem 
his  own,  for  no  heart  is  so  jealous  of  its  freedom  and  independcDce  u 
not  to  br'come  its  tributary.  It  is  in  this  sense  1  understand  the  bip* 
pinoss  Jesus  Christ  promises  to  the  “  ndld  of  heart,”  when  be  ttjfii 
**  they  shall  pos^css  tlie  land,”  as  a  reward  for  this  divine  quality* 
The  traiuiuillity  with  which  they  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  virtue,  a 
equal  to  the  facility  with  which  they  acquired  it;  for  there  is  noooe 
so  unjust  as  to  disturb  it,  ns  David,  in  former  times,  gave  bh 
surance.  Monarchs  themselves,  according  to  Seneca,  make  their 
thrones  nmre  secure  wlien  they  found  their  empire  on  the  priacipltf 
of  mildness. 

*  Quisquis  placidc  potens, 

Doininusque  vita;,  servat  innocuas  maims, 

Anium  q'ie  purcit,  Imiga  permansus  din, 

Eelicis  xvi  spatia  vel  cmiuni  petit, 

Vcl  Li!lu  felix  ncnvjris  Elysii  loca,’ 

*  And  if  this  observation  holds  good  in  all  cases  in  which  it  U  u>* 
tended  to  conciliate  tlkc  afl'cetions  and  opiniiHis  of  mankind  in  (avoiif 
of  truth  and  justice,  w  ill  it  not  Ivavc  a  double  eifect  in  mairtalnlng  the 
belief  of  religion?  It  is  therefore  useless,  or  at  least  difficult  for  the 
understanding,  that  is  tlie  most  ii^epcndent  pari  of  man,  to  yield  U) 
the  impressions  it  is  attempted  to  excite  in  favour  of  the  faith,  tf,  tf 
Urn  same  time,  its  natural  companion,  the  will,  is  ruffled  by  irriiatioiii 
In  this  case  the  victory  would  be  ideal;* and  tin;  insensate  man  who 
should  flatter  himself  with  thus  liaving  obtained  onc|  would  reap  ^ 
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oihtr  fniiu  from  his  labour  than  a  satisfaction  e<]UQlly  vain  and  cri« 
gliaal-  in  welcome  l^t  the  Malioinetan  profcssoni  of  divinity  boast 
ibetr  urnoniinious  right  of  forcibly  sustaining  and  pro^)agating  their 
li'neU  in  default  of  prudence  and  reason;  let  the  Arabs,  who  intruded 
iato  Europe,  ruineil  Greece,  and  trampled  science  under  their  feet, 
i>ublish  tlie  credibility  of  their  dogmas  by  means  of  the  scimitar ;  but 
the  n)iDi>ters  of  a  religion  like  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  founded  on  en* 
lightened  principles  and  requiring  u  rational  worship,  can  never 
promote  its  rcs|>ect  and  defence  by  measures  of  violence  and  rigour.* 
Can  any  enlightened  Spaniard  be  found  to  exist  who,  jealous  of  the 
glory  of  his  nation,  which  having  at  length  reached  the  happy  day 
when  the  chains  of  despotism  arc  broken  asunder  and  the  voiee  of 
truth  is  heard  among  us,  shall  fail  to  cry  out  against  a  tribunal  that 
wears  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ  accompanied  by  the  sword  of  ni  aa 
the  bo.isted  emblem  of  its  authority  i  Is  there  any  one  so  prejudiced 
as  not  to  discover,  on  the  slightest  rcdectioii,  that  a  tribunal  which 

firesculs  the  monstrous  aspect  of  meekness  supported  by  terror.f  far 
rom  doing  honour  to  the  Gospel  and  human  reason,  only  deserves  to 
fiuJ  a  place  in  the  book  of  Mahometan  precepts/  Vol.  1.  pp.  80 — 83. 

*  Strange,  indeed,  arc  the  contradictions  discovered  in  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  this  tribunal.  It  has  subjected  culprits  to  an  examination 
under  toiturc,  in  order  to  wrest  from  their  mouths  the  truth  witli 
regard  to  their  belief:  and,  ut  the  same  time,  has  placed  them  on 
the  scaifold  when  they  have  refused  to  commit  a  fuiscliood,  not  to 
let  treacherously  to  their  own  scDtImcnts  and  to  the  truth.  Such 
cunduct  would  be  pardonable  if  a  forced  and  purely  mechanical 
worship  was  pleasing  to  the  Creator ;  but  if  it  is  the  intention  tliat 
gives  value  to  human  actions, — if  the  preferable  worship  is  that  of 
the  heart, — if  it  is  the  spirit  of  those  who  adore  the  Celestial  Father 
tluch  makes  their  adoration  real, —  What  glory  can  result  to  this  in¬ 
finite  Being  hy  such  outniges  ?  How  can  he  have  been  |>leased 
•ith  tliose  oftcrings  made  to  him  by  the  Inquisition  of  so  many  un¬ 
happy  victims,  terrified  by  its  threats,  or  exterminated  by  its  rigours  ? 
The  priests  of  ancient  Mexico,  were  impressed  with  the  idea  that  they 
appeased  their  deities  hy  offering  to  them  the  hearts  of  the  wrctchcsl 
prrwns  chosen  for  these  horrid  sacrifices,  torn  by  main  force  out  of 
^eir  entrails.  And,  foorsooth,  do  not  our  Inquisitors  resemble 
pp.  91—92. 

The  Author  would  not  have  committed  an  error  in  judge- 
•neiU,  if  he  had  given  (he  Inquisitors  the  darker  side  of  the  coin- 
pirison.  The  sentiments  of  (he  preceding  passages  are  such 

•  Rom.  Cap.  xii,  1.  **  Obsecpo  vos,  fratres,  per  mitcricordiom  Dci^ 
•(•xkib^ig  corpora  vestra  hostiam  viventcin  sanctani  Deo  placenteni, 
riUonabilc  obsequium  vestrum.” 

t  The  coat  of  arms  used  by  the  Inquisition  is  a  green  cross  on  a 
field  with  an  oIive«brancli  on  the  nght  side  and  a  naked  sword 
^  the  left;  and  this  motto  taken  from  Psalm  Ixxiii.  22.  placed  ronnil: 
kaurge,  Domme,  judica  causam  tuam.*'  Arise,  Lord,  plead  thine 
Wse. 
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•s  every  mind  which  error  and  fraud  have  not  darkened,  ^ 
jierceivc  and  approve.  Their  strict  accordance  with  the  koon 
principles  of  human  nature,  and  with  truth,  will  supply  theitnoi 
that  an  enlightened  state  of  the  public  mind  ever  raises  tbinie 
a^inst  the  pressure  of  intolerance,  and  opposes  so  efleetiV^  i 
resistance  to  the  spirit  of  persecution.  \Vherever  tlie  phOoio. 
phy  of  mind  is  understood  and  cultivated,  the  objects  of  fiutii 
will  he  left  in  exclusive  possession  of  their  own  attractions  uA 
evidence  to  liml  recipients.  Hence  also  it  has  ever  beenth 
business  of  intolerant  establishments,  to  fetter  the  intellect  ud 
to  prevent  the  iin|)rovcment  of  man  in  moral  science; — toes- 
ployinent  in  which  the  Inquisition  has  conspicuously  distil 
^uished  itself.  That  external  force  can  never  open  the  under- 
atandinc:,  or  eni^a^e  the  heart  to  receive  principles,  is  onect 
the  most  evident  of  axioms.  That  it  is  hostile  to  truth  lad 
makes  men  hypocrites, -is  not  less  certain.  Instances  of  tW 
following  description  can  excite  in  us  no  surprise. 

*  I’^xamples  are  net  wanting  in  this  tribunal  to  confirm  the  iDutiEtT 
of  all  violent  mciisures  in  matters  of  religion.  One  of  them  is  erinetd 
in  what  happened,  about  the  year  133I-,  with  a  clergyman  of  thentae 
of  Henannt,  a  resident  of  Vllia  Franca  del  Paiiad6s,  in  tlie  principilky 
of  C’atulonia.  Whilst  a  prisoner,  and  condemned  to  the  darnel, 
gether  with  two  companions,  he  consented  to  be  placed  on  the  faggol 
ratlier  than  retract  from  his  errors  ;  but  when  one  of  hU  sides  va 
scorched,  and  the  pain  bad  become  so  great  that  he  could  le 
longer  endure  it,  he  cried  out  to  be  removed  from  thence,  for  k 
was  ready  to  abjure.  He  was,  consequently,  taken  down,  and  oi 
abjuring  was  reconciled  to  the  Church  ;  but  fourteen  j^ars  aftcrwirdfc 
it  was  discovered  that  he  bad  continued  under  his  former  erroMoa 
maxims.  Imprisoned  a  second  time,  and  placed  on  the  burning  pdci 
as  in  consenucnce  of  his  having  relapsed  he  had  now  no  pardon  tv 
expect,  he  died  persisting  in  iiis  contumacy,  as  most  probabljn* 
would  have  done  the  hrst  time  if  that  sentence  had  been  like  tk 
K'cond,  irrevocable.”  p.  32. 

What  interesting  but  galling  truths,  what  just  but  poigM** 
reproaches,  remarks  our  Author,  would  not  the  tribunal  oftk 
ln<|uisition  have  heard  from  the  mouths  of  the  victims  it  son®- 
timely  immolated  to  the  faith,  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  p*®* 
nounce  them  ?  He  has  provided  a  remonstrance  of  this  kkdi 
and  supposes  its  delivery  by  a  tortured  sufferer  at  the  burnii^ 
place  to  his  persecutors.  What  indignant  hut  just  feelitg* 
What  cutting  but  well  deserved  rebukes  are  conveyed  in  ^ 
expostulation ! 

•  What  is  it  ye  require  of  me,  ye  judges  who  thus  drfi^  ^ 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  Is  it  that  i  renounce  my  own  opinios^ 
acquiesce  in  yours  ?  This  command  might  be  proper  if  it  rested  ^ 
myself  to  change  my  understanding  in  order  to  decide  on  the  roup** 
you  comprehend,  but  which  to  me  it  is  not  given  even  to 
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Wbfn  my  lips  were  to  pronounce  the  trutli  ye  propose  to  me,  and 
vkich  til)  no^r  1  have  not  known,  would  it  depend  on  iiiy  own  will 
tinimv  sentiments  were  not  confonnnhle  to  my  words  ?  Why  then 
vooiii  'yt'  force  me  to  mock  your  credulity,  if  ye  hold  my  protests  at 
iiDcert :  or  why  should  1  be  perfidious  before  God  and  hecunic  ri¬ 
diculous  in  your  eyes,  if,  as  prudent  men,  ye  consider  tiieni  as  sus¬ 
picious?  It’  1  act  with  candour  tuul  good  fait!),  1  draw  down  upon 
mf  ill  the  inexorable  vengeance  of  tlie  law ;  but  by  making  use 
of  duplicity  and  dissimulation,  I  become  in  your  opinion,  deicrv- 
inff  of  pardon.  As  ministers  of  the  God  of  truth,  how  is  it  ye 
think  to  increase  his  glory,  by  giving  to  him  ns  adorers  the  weak 
ind  perjured?  Suffer  me  to  tell  you  your  conduct  ought  to  be 
Tfnr  ditt'erent  with  me.  If  I  embrace  error,  bi'cause  1  nm  d:iz/le<l 
bf  appearances  of  truth,  I  shall  he  no  other  than  an  impostor, 
imi,  at  most,  deserving  of  your  contempt  ;  whilst  if  i  embrace  it 
•ith  u  full  know’leflgc  before  me,  1  shall  be  u  madman,  entitled 
to  your  pity  rather  than  your  indignation.’ 

*  “  Thy  opinions,”  ye  answer  me,  “  deserve  punisliment,  because 
they  contradict  the  infallibility  of  God  himself  in  the  dogmas  of  re¬ 
ligion;” — but  I  would  ask,  is  it  by  tire  and  sword  these  dogniaa 
ire  rendered  more  credible?  If  the  most  obvious  truths  become 
obsvurc  under  the  sensations  of  pain,  will  those  which  exceed  our 
fjpicity  be  then  rendered  more  perceptible  ?  .\nd  even  granted 
thil  1  am  unfaithful  to  the  Divinity',  is  it  ye  who  are  charged  to 
iTvngi'  his  cauie'?  iVfay  it  not  rnther  be  said,  that  it  is  your  own 
irterests,  and  not  those  of  God;  a  spirit  of  faction,  and  not  a  zeal 
fcr  religion,  whicli  impel  you  to  anticipate  his  justice  ?  And  if 
the  virtue  most  pleasing  to  him  is  charity,  can  a  holocaust  be  grate¬ 
ful  to  him,  in  which  ye  so  egregiously  infringe  its  precepts?  Who 
■ill  he  induced  to  believe  that  ye  pity  my  aberrations  when  ye 
ksnen  my  ruin,  w  hich,  possibly,  at  a  f  uture  time  I  mi^ht  have  es- 
cipcil?  How  is  it  ye  can  feel  on  interest  for  my  salvation,  when  ye 
Cut  ^hort  that  time  (lod  had,  perhaps,  granted  me  for  my  conversion  ? 
Neither  does  it  suffice  that  ye  should  consider  my  malady  as  incurable, 
•ince  the  Church,  as  a  tender  mother,  never  despairs  of  the  recovery 
of  her  cliildrcn  ?  If  1  merit  death,  because  I  object  to  truth  from 
001  knowing  it.  what  punishment  ought  not  yc  to  undergo,  who, 
knowing  it,  treat  it  with  no  less  regard  than  ye  do  error  ?  Confess 
wher  that  it  is  distrust  in  that  religion  whose  eternal  duration  ye 
klsion  forth,  as  promised  by  its  author,  and  not  its  belief,  that  impels 
you  to  ^u&tain  it  in  a  manner  so  foreign  to  the  work  of  God,  and  so 
®uch  opposed  to  the  sentiments  of  humanity.  I  may  perhaps  have 
•rred  in  not  giving  my  assent  to  dogmas  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  usi- 
j^rsiand;  but  yc  as  ministers  of  a  religion  it  is  your  duty  to  uphold, 
*h*CTe(lit  it  by  means  of  terror :  nay,  ye  even  deny  it  in  a  solemn 
JP^nner,  hy  attributing  to  it  a  character  which  only  belongs  to  sects 
ounde^l  by  men,  w  hereby  its  falsity  is  orgutii.' 

*  Cease  then,  and  cease,  also,  yc  miserably  deluded  people,  to 
J^ebratc  among  yourselves  as  a  triumph  the  punishment  ye  pr«*pare 
or  my  constancy,  or,  if  ye  choose,  my  obstinacy,  since  it  has  even 
tctted  with  myself  to  deprive  you  of  this  exultation.  At  least  spar# 
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to  the  Catholic  religion,  if  ye  really  seek  its  respect  a«d  incrciM,  iW 
shame  that  its  victories  shouUl  depend  on  the  will  of  iu  ene«i« 
Kather  declare  that  it  has  nut  been  the  rights  ui*  tho  DivinUy,  huiW 
law  ul  the  strongest,  which  has  braced  your  arm  to  vengeimcf ;  ^ 
this  not  tor  the  purpose  of  doing  gooil,  but  to  sustain  hypocritet, 
add  to  their  number.^  Vol.  1.  pp.  Dt — 99. 

It  cattnot  excite  our  surprise,  that  the  attempt  to  iutrochicr 
this  prime  instrument  of  intoleruiue  and  cruelty  it)  the  hands (/ 
ecclesiastics,  should  have  awakened  apprehensions  of  dant^ 
iu  the  miiulsof  the  people  who  were  threatened  with  its  terr«v 
or  that  it  has  been  productive  of  popular  disquietude  aodtumulu. 
Kulers  who  were  prepared  to  saiiciioii  its  proceedings,  and  ti 
allow  of  its  estahlishmeut  iu  their  kingdoms,  might  well  be  mi- 
pected  of  losing  sight  of  the  proper  duties  of  their  oibee,  udcl 
Haerifieing  the  interests  of  liicir  subjects,  to  the  bigoted  eaprier 
of  arrogant  and  misebievous  men,  aiming  at  the  sole  control  o( 
religious  profession,  and  notsciupliug  to  use  the  mustiuramoiK 
means  of  accomplishing  their  detestable  purpose.  If  we  would 
contemplate  the  most  humiliating  spectacle,  we  may  find  it  n 
the  servitude  of  monaiclis  and  states,  to  the  will  of  a  priestlj 
usurpation ;  uU  whose  designs  and  conduct  were  as  roach  op¬ 
posed  to  the  proper  authority  of  civil  governors,  as  to  Uic  rigbu 
of  subjects,  and  the  legitimate  cuds  of  the  civil  constitulioni  o( 
nations.  'I'o  pe  rmit  the  erection  of  tribunals  iu  their  doiuiniois 
before  which  their  subjects  might  he  cite<l,  and  made  toexpefi* 
ence  the  most  rigorous  treatment,  inde|)cndeiit  of  their  autho¬ 
rity  ;  and  in  the  character  of  executioners  to  receive  ns  eulprili 
from  the  hands  of  a  monkish  cabal,  persons  to  w  hom,  but  for 
such  ghostly  dictators,  they  would  have  presented  theniselvfs  is 
natural  and  mighty  protectors,  w  as  such  a  ditestment  of  aljtk 
true  glory  of  their  stations,  as  might  seem  incredible,  wercBol 
the  fact  among  the  best  authenticated  records  of  past  and  pf^ 
sent  times.  Among  men  in  whom  the  common  Icelings  aad 
principles  of  human  nature  were  not  utterly  extinguished,  it 
was  impossible  for  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  l>e  dormant,  wbea 
the  slavery  of  mankind  to  priests  and  monks,  was  in  tlie  Iraiuit 
measun^s,  which  they  saw  in  full  preparation.  HesisUucc  w* 
frequently  provoked  by  the  reiterated  endeavours  of  the  parti¬ 
sans  of  the  Inquisition,  to  set  up  its  tribunals  in  the  diffenat 
countries  of  Kurope  ;  but  it  was  most  ettectually  roused  in  tbe 
Low  f\»untries,  where  it  was  so  well  directed  and  so  spiritedly 
maintained,  as  to  produce  the  most  admirable  eflects;— efieU 
which  were  gloriously  visible  in  the  complete  deliverance  and  li¬ 
berties  of  Holland.  Tbe  following  paragraphs  will  revive 
recollei-lion  of  many  of  our  readers,  the  brilliant  bcroisiu  dis¬ 
played  in  Uiat  arduous  and  successl'ul  struggle,  and  may  |irabi* 
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ill  oflicr'i,  tlie  wisli  of  cnlar^in^  their  knowledge  of, 
l],V  |H‘rio»!  to  uhirh  they  refer. 

«  The  Low  Countries  rebelled  against  Spain,  in  consccjucncc  of  the 
ume  king  Philip  i)cri»isting  to  give  activity  to  the  Inquisition,  which 
hail  been  estahlished  there  by  his  father  Charles  V.,  though  it  had 
rcioaineil  in  a  state  of  sinpense,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  inhn- 
biunts;  and  also  to  introduce  it  into  Brabant,  where  it  had  hitherto 
bffn  impossible  to  effect  its  erection.  In  the  year  I5G7,  he  consc- 
aueotly  sent  iiupiisitor  Alonso  del  Canto  to  superintend  its  organiza* 
uoa,  under  the  rigorous  form  the  inquisition  had  assumed,  through 
the  eifarts  of  Toiquemada.  The  Flemish,  who  till  then  had  lived 
us^cr  •  coustitution  somewhat  liberal,  and  therefore  trembieil  at  tho 
hire  name  of  the  Inquisition,  seeing  their  privileges  trampled  to  the 
truuud,  and  their  remonstrances  disregarded,  appealed  to  force  Of 
the  only  refuge  left  them.  All  orders  of  society,  from  the  hardy 
ruftic  to  the  highest  nobles  and  clergy,  rose  up  against  the  establish* 
iDfnt,  miih  an  enthusiasm  only  equalled  by  the  implacable  hatred, 
lilh  which  they  detested  so  monstrous  an  institution.  They  consi¬ 
dered  it  contrary  to  divine  and  human  laws,  more  cruel  than  the 
emtest  tyrants  of  history,  and  an  infernal  invention,  intended  to 
build  up  the  fortunes  of  a  few  wretches,  insatiable  in  avarice  and 
inbition,  out  of  the  spoils  of  honourable  families,  and  at  the  expence 
of  public  happiness.  They  next  proceeded  to  form  a  regular  conspi* 
raev,  binding  themselves  to  each  other’s  aid  and  defence,  and  call¬ 
ing  down  the  anger  of  God  and  man,  if  tiicy  laid  down  their  arms 
belbre  tlk'v  had  completely  secured  their  liberty* 

The  Duke  of  A1  va,  Don  Fernando  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  a  good  sol¬ 
dier  but  a  sanguinary  character,  proceeded  to  suppresstbis  rebellion, 
It  the  liead  of  an  army  chiefly  composed  of  veterans.  The  people, 
inexperienced  in  the  art  of  war,  and  badly  equipped,  were  over¬ 
thrown  in  the  first  onsets,  being  unable  to  withstand  the  impetuosity, 
ind  guard  against  the  stratagems  of  the  Spanish  general.  But  nei¬ 
ther  ilic«e  misfortunes,  nor  the  atrocious  punishments  inflictcil  by  tlic 
Duke,  on  Counts  Fgmont  and  Horn,  as  well  at  on  the  other  persons 
of  distinction,  whom  he  ordered  to  be  beheaded  ;  nor  the  consterna¬ 
tion  he  spread  throughout  all  the  provinces,  by  condemning  thou- 
^ds  of  citizt'Hs  to  the  sword,  gallows,  and  flames,  were  able  to  in- 
the  people  to  submit  to  the  Inquisition  ;  nor  did  this  parade  of 
^islcocc  produce  any  other  effect,  liian  to  confirm  the  idea  they  al¬ 
ready  eiuertaincd  of  its  cruelty.  Daily  irritated  still  more,  misfor- 
tunei  only  added  to  the  courage  of  the  insurgents,  and  they  acquired 
energies,  when  the  heavy  chains  which  the  conquered  had  to 
^ure,  rushed  upon  their  minds.  The  result  of  these  inconsiderate 
*nd  Oppressive  plans  of  the  Spanish  Government,  was  the  dismember - 
®ent  of  the  Seven  Provinces,  which  afterwards  constituted  the  re¬ 
public  of  Holland,  by  which  means  the  then  colossal  power  of  SpMn 
^  so  greatly  diminished,  and  tho  national  cliaractcr  tarniAked.* 

^  ]»eri»<h  all  attefopts  to  enslave  those  on  whom  Ood  hat 
his  image,  by  enduing  them  with  reason,  and  whom  ho  can 
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inukc  immortal  Uy  the  illuminations  of  his  spirit,  and  the  coq. 
mimicationH  of  his  i;race !  So  united  he  the  fcelinj^  and  thr 
senliimMits,  and  so  heroic  niui  <lclermined  be  the  resistance  of  tW 
op|)n‘ssed,  in  all  ohm's  in  which  lawless  power  aspires  to  tke 
dominion  of  the  hiinun  conseience,  and  arrou^atcs  the  ofhceof 
bein^  its  jmi;^e!  And  snch,  while  the  earth  endures,  be  the  s«c. 
cess  attt'inlant  on  all  the  stru^i^les  and  the  conflicts  in  wbidi 
man  associated  with  man  contends  lor  that  true  libertVi  io  tW 
|K)ssession  of  which  alone  he  can  feel  and  assert  tlie  dii^nityit 
Ills  nature,  and  pursue  the  objects  of  a  rational  felicity  1  Mijtite 
sun,  at  every  successive  risint',  be  pourinu*  his  irradiations 
newly  emancipated  tribes  of  men,  till  all  be  free;  and  with  {it 
utter  overthrow  of  all  despotic  power,  and  the  extinction  of  in 
very  name,  may  the  bitter  sorrows  of  the  injured  and  oppress^) 
cease,  and  the  universal  prevalence  of  truth  prove  to  be  tbedo* 
minion  of  happiness  and  peace.  Let  (iod  arise,  let  his  enemie 
be  scattered,  and  let  them  that  hate  him  flee  before  him.  ^  Cook 

*  forth  out  of  thy  royal  chamber,  (>  Prince  of  all  the  kin;^  of  the 

*  earth  ;  put  on  the  visible  robes  of  tby  imperial  maji^ty ;  take 

*  up  that  unliinitetl  sceptre  which  thy  .Vlinii^hty  Father  hatli  be- 

*  qucatlu'd  thee  ;  fur  now  the  voice  of  thy  bride  calls  thee,  ini 
‘  all  creatures  si^h  to  be  rcnewetl.’ 

(To  he  continned.j 


Alt*  IV'.  'J'hr  Country  Pastor ;  or,  Fifteen  Sermons,  Doctrinif  j 
Practical,  and  Experimental,  designed  for  Parochial  and  Dom«itif 
Fse :  to  which  is  annexed,  A  Funeral  Discourse,  on  the  Detlb«f 
the  Rev.  Earl  (iilbce;  1).  D.  Hy  the  Rev.  George  Bugg,  B.A. 
Author  of  “  Spiritual  Regeneration  not  necessarily  connected  vith 
“  Baptism,**  &c.  P2mo.  pp.  35t.  London.  1817. 

^’^UFSFi  discourses  are  plain,  serious,  evangelical,  andjadi* 
cious  :  and  considering  them  as  designed  to  be  used 
monsy  we  do  not  think  it  any  real  disparagement  to  them  t* 
say.  that  neither  in  point  of  style,  nor  of  thought,  are  tliey 
thing  more  than  jAuin  and  serious.  4’hev  treat  the  followipt 
subjects  ;  'I'he  right  Kmploymcnt  of  the  Mind — The  Cormp* 
tion  of  Human  Nature — The  (luilt  and  Misery  of  Ftllw 
Man — The  Nature  of  llegencralion — The  Necessity  of 
Deration — Fhc  Fountain  ot  all  Grace — iSatan  vanquished — 
Nature  and  Kflicacy  of  Divine  Faith — Hope  resting  on  DhiK 
Truth~The  Ffticacy  of  Christ's  Love— The  Throne  of  Grace- 
The  High  Priest  of  our  Profession — The  important  Inquirj" 
riie  Chrisiiun's  l*attern— -The  Believer  copying  his  Pattern. 

1  his  volume,  though  by  no  means  of  a  controversial  chaiar* 
ter,  is  evidently  written  under  the  perpetual  recollection 
important  controversies  which  at  present  rend  the  body  ® 
which  Mr.  Bugg  is  a  member.  We  are  pleased,  indeed, 
the  manly,  earnest,  and  maguanimous  manner  in  which  bearo^ 
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hii  fonvirtion  of  tlie  vital  iinportaiKV  of  the  ai^Kated  qiie^tiona. 
Mr.  B  impressecl  with  the  p«‘rsua!»iuii,  that  the  ?iaU 

iitlon  ttccoinplisheti  for  men  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist,  has  no 
pirt  or  ai^r«*c*rnent  \>ith  the  salvation  tievised  by  men  lor 
tliemselves ;  (hat  Divine  Truth  is  not  a  deposite  committed  to  the 
ilhcntion  t»f  its  ministers,  to  be  bartered,  even  in  part,  for  peace, 
much  less  for  a  shew  of  iiniforinity.  He  is  not  of  the  number 
ofthos<*  (it  may  be  well  ineunini;  persons)  wlio  spt'nd  themselves 
in  workiin'  at  a  reconciliation  between  lis^ht  and  darkness,  lie 
isae  doubt  not,  eonvince<i,  that  a  compromise,  or,  as  it  would 
jM*rlia|)s  l>e  termed,  a  concdiutot y  line  of  comliict,  on  the  part 
of  the  servants  of  Christ,  is  nothin"  less  than  treason  to  their 
Mister,  and  cruelty  to  their  fellow  men  ;  that  the  int^enuity 
ahich  would  he  employed  in  represcMitiii"  the  fliderence,  as 
imountiu"  only  to  the  value  of  a  lo^om.tchy,  can  he  excused 
from  (bo  suspicion  of  ori^^inatin^  in  the  craft  of  socuhw  priest ittm 
only^by  the  supposition  of  the  extreniest  simplicity  of  a  novice. 
In  a  word,  that  so  lon^  as  extrinsic  circumstances  hind  toa^eiher, 
in  t!io  snne  communion,  those  who  know  the  truth,  and  those 
who  know  it  not,,  prole^sed  a"reemei»t,  were  it  practicable,  is 
Dot  d«‘siralde;  that  traiupiiility  is  a  "reator  evil  than  contention  ; 
and  that  the  stillness  of  peace  must  ever  he  fatal  to  the  cause  of 
Him  wlio“  eaiiic  to  send  lire  on  the  earth,”  and  “  not  peace, 
**  but  a  sword  ” 

‘The  doctrine  of  regeneration,*  remarks  Mr.  Bugp,  ‘  iiioic  than 
inj  other  doctrine,  is  vital,  important,  and  experimental :  it  in- 
voUei  the  salvation  or  damnation  of  our  hearers.  If  wc,  then  (ad* 
dreeing  himself  to  liis  brethren)  should  he  ourselves  ignorant  of  this 
difine  change,  we  shall  almost  necessarily  lead  others  iiito  error  re¬ 
specting  it.  (fod  may,  indeed,  sometimes  bless  menus  for  un  end 
oerer  contemplated  by  the  instructor,  but  it  is  a  general  truth,  that 
wc  cannot  teach  others,  for  tiieir  good,  wliat  wc  know'  not  ourselves. 
Should  ue,  then,  he  blind  leaders  of  the  blind/'  wc  must  ex|)ect  to 

ikll,"  with  the  addition  of  their  guilt  upon  our  souls.  If  wc,  in* 
rtcad  of  being  “  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,”  to  leach  sinners  this 
pure,  this  only  way  to  heaven,  cither  omit  this  doctrine,  or  take  pains 
lo  pcirrrt  it,  make  it  unnecessary^  or  explain  it  uxvay^ — ifwc  con* 
lidcr  it  as  a  mere  retains  privilege  conjinea  to  ftaptism,  or  describe  it 
^  change  of  rrligiotLK  sentiments,  or  ov\y  a  reformation  from 

we  deceive  the  souls  of  those  who  arc  committed  to  our  e^re— 
wc  lay  a  most  awful  stumbling  block  in  the  very  threshold  of  their 
Ovation  ;...\irc  thus  seul  up,  us  it  were,  their  souls  in  mental  blind- 
and  we  thus  ensure  our  own  damnation,  with  this  trciueiiduus 
^cuinulatiou  of  guilt— God  will  “  require  their  blood”  at  our 
!’  p.  72. 

lo  those  who,  with  Mr.  Bug",  entertain,  upon  this  funda* 
'dentil  doctrine,  seiitimeuts  so  just  and  so  serious,  how  painful 
must  be  the  rceoilectloii  of  the  many  Uiousand  cougpegatioos  in 
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tlu9  IVotcstaiit  country,  which,  for  waul  of  those  couulertctini 
explanations,  those  nice,  aiul  ilirticuU,  and  yet  absolutviy 
iial  distinctions,  which  inis;ht  smii  to  retlnce  them  to  a  him. 
less  consonancy  with  IVdde  trutli,  an'  loft  to  receive  the  (im, 
and  ohvions,  or,  as  it  init;lu  he  termed,  tlie  honest  seme  of  cw. 
tain  unhappy  forms  !  lender  the  impn'ssion  of  views,  saclj  n 
wc  have  jn*!»t  (pioted,  with  what  an  emotion  of  tremblini'  aaddh. 
tress  must  the  mind  revert  to  the  fact,  that  a  very  lars^  nujoritf 
of  those  for  whose  eternal  wellure  the  Church  of  Kus^laiui,  thii 
is,  each  iniliciUiiul  tc/io  yires  her  conHtUutionH  hin  nuppari^ 
is  responsible,  are  exposetl  to  the  a^t;ravattsl  disadvinUfe 
of  havinsx  the  natural  prejudices  of  the  carnal  mind  au^inst  i 
spiritual  chanp',  not  simply  undisturbed,  but  actually  corrobt* 
rated,  by  forms  which  they  are  taught  to  consider  as  the 
of  the  of  relii^ious  truth  !  'I'liat,  to  such  a  mass  of  o«r 

countrymen,  what  ‘  should  havel)ecn  for  their  benefit,  is  ! 

a  snare,*  ^  the  li^ht  that  is  in  them  only  darkness,*  and  tlie 

*  t;lorious  jjosjH'l  of  the  blessetl  God,’  as  it  is  editixl  niui  mini- 
slered  by  the  I'hurch,  is  roiulered,  in  a  peculiar  and  empbatic 
sense,  a  savour  of  ileath  unto  death,”  to  the  |)eople  !  Hut  wf 
ri'joice  in  the  hope  that,  by  the  increnso  in  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  of  such  teachers  as  Mr.  Rui;<r,  and  the  dissemination g( 
writinpi  such  as  his,  the  iiumher  is  daily  diminishins^  of  tbme 
who,  when  they  have  duly  subjected  their  iiiiant  oH'sprin^;  to  tbe 
mysterious  rites  of  the  Churcli,  v;o  away  in  their  simplicity  nilb 
the  fatal  persuasion  that  it  is  in  faet^  as  the  priest  hath  assured 
them,  namely,  that  their  child  ‘  /x,’  iudccil,  ‘  refi;enerate ;  thil 
‘  it  hath  pleased  the  most  mcreitul  Father  to  regenerate  ihfir 

*  infant  with  his  lloi.v  Snun,  to  n  ceive  him  for  hisowncbild 
‘  by  adoption,’  and  that  ‘  by  the  laver  of  reii^eneration  in  haptwro, 

‘  he  ix  note  received  into  the  number  of  the  children  ofliod.’ 
We  would  fain  induli^e  the  expectation,  I'ouiuUmI,  as  we  iw 
willinij  to  believe,  upon  the  si^is  of  the  times,  and  the  promww 
of  the  Divine  word,  that  the  period  is  not  far  distant,  when  the 
destructive  errors  which  at  present  ec*cupy  more  than  thrre 
i'oriu'Vi  ot  this  boasted  land  of  hihles,  from  whencesoever  they 
may  derive  their  supjmrt,  shall  be  thorout;hly  exploded,  aud  no¬ 
thing  be  sutVered  to  remain  amon^;  us,  whose  tried  etVect  is,  •» 
31r.  if.  expresses  it,  ‘  to  lay  a  most  awful  stumbling  block  in  tk 

*  verv  thn*shohl  of  the  pfHiplc's  aalvation.’ 

>V  e  might  make  numerous  extracts,  that  would  set  in  a 
favourable  light,  both  the  judicious  evangelical  spirit  and  tk 
ministerial  fervour  of  Mr.  ifngg’s  com|)osition8.  Two  orlhtw 
short  (piotations  will  be  snflicient  to  corroborate  our  general  rt* 
rommendatiun. 

In  the  seivnon  on  the  Nature  and  Ellicacy  of  Divine  Fak^* 
Mr.  U.  remarks,  (hat 
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expects  and  comes  to  the  Saviour,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
hii  blessing*  There  are  three  false  views  of  faith  not  uncommon 
naongft  us,  which  1  earnestly  wish  to  guard  your  immortal  souls 
gainst,  one  is,  the  considering  it  as  a  pharisaical  kind  of  na- 
lioiul  religion,  w  hich  supposes  that  all  is  done  for  us  in  baptism,  and 
bv  a  decent  education  :  and  that  nothing  iimre  than  outward  decorum, 
ind general  respect  for  religion,  ought  to  he  exj>ected,  or  can  beex- 
ppfienced.  The  second  (which,  though  under  difierent  views,  is 
fliuch  the  same  as  ihc  former,  w  itli  respect  to  the  ineffictcy  of  faith 

•  lanctifying  principle  in  the  soul)  is  this;  that  every  thing  is  so 
(leribmied  for  the  Church  of  (iod  in  Christ  «lcsus,  that  it  would  be 
iegni  and  derogatory  to  the  perfect  w  ork  of  Christ,  to  expect  a  real 
ind  sanctifying  change  of  heart  by  faith  in  him.  The  third  is  a  wild 
onauthoriseil  notion,  of  an  influence  nearly  miraculous,  os  if  some* 
thing  like  u  vision,  revelation,  and  instuntantaneous  deliverance  from 
ill  fellings  of  sin,  were  to  be  souglit  for  and  expected,  ft  is  tlic  very 
nature  of  unbelief  to  expect  nothing,  or  to  expect  too  much.’ 
pp,  187- 138. 

From  the  view  lie  Itas  given  of  the  ‘  eflieacy  of  Christ’s  love,* 
Mr.  n.  derives  ‘  uii  cKcuse  fur  a  minister’s  earnestness  in  mal- 
•  UTS  of  salvation.’ 

*  And  is  it,’  he  asks,  ‘  indeed,  become  necessary  that  we  should 
make  un  apology  tor  being  in  earnest  ?  Do  our  hearers  think  tliat  we 
might  sneak  unto  them  smoother  things,  or  in  a  more  indifferent 
nunnerr  or  do  our  brethren,  certain  ot  them,  think  it  necessary  to 
charge  our  feeble  imitation  of  Clirist  and  liis  Apostles,  as  an  uncalled- 
fur  exhibition  of  ardour,  or  as  a  proof  of  being  scnious  over  much  ? 
WhiU !  are  men  s  souls  become  of  less  value  ?  or  can  they  be  saved 
ioany  other  way  than  they  could  be  in  St.  I’uul’s  days?  What!  ai*e 
the  terrors  of  the  Lord  loss  dreadful?  or  our  state  by  nature  lesa 
dangerous  ?  Is  Ht^aveii  less  desirable,  or  eternal  death  more  tolerable  ? 
'fluit!  my  brethren,  has  Christ’s  love  lost  its  power?  Did  he  lay 
down  his  life,  and  shall  w’c  cease  to  commend  his  love  ?  Did  his  zeal 
consume  him,  and  sliall  our’s  l)e  cold  as  a  stone  ?  Are  St.  Paul’s 
active  labours  and  fervid  affections  to  be  commended,  but  not  imi¬ 
tated  ?  What,  then,  if  we  are  esteemed  enthusiastic,  would  be  thought 
of  him,  were  he  here?’  pp.  ilX),  H)7. 

The  Funeral  Discourse,  which  closes  the  volume,  is  prefaced 
h>  ail  implicit  (Mr.  Bugg,  we  dare  say,  w'ouUl  not  think  we  did 
him  injustice  were  we  to  call  it  an  explicit)  avowal  of  Calvinmm. 
I’lidor  circumstances  where  such  an  avowal  costs  nothing  to  (lie 
hilt  is  rather  likely  to  aflonl  a  gratification  to  sec¬ 
tarian  feeliiiL’s,  its  value  is  small,  iiideiul,  to  however  much  of 
‘'^ium  it  may  he  supposed  to  expose  him  who  makes  it.  Hut,  in 
the  Established  Church,  which  shelters  iiiider  one  external  pro- 
h^Mon,  almost  every  variety  of  (iieologieal  semliment,  and  where 
there  is,  iherefoie,  tlie  gri'utest  facility  alTordcd  for  holding  and 
thiivjK  without  their  namen^  and  where  a  very  little 
“‘scnuity  will  siinice,  so  to  modify  the  enunciation  of  a  system 
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tts  to  onnM«  onp  simportpd  or  aocusocl  to  say,  “  I  know  not  thr 
“  nian/*-  in  the  (Minrch  of  Knixlaiul  >ve  consider  the  avowal  of 
('ulviiiisui  to  he  entitled  to  praise,  us  heiii!'  a  Unc  of  conduct^ 
4)11(0  inunly  and  candid. 

Fi  oin  the  Sermon  above  named,  \vc  shall  make  our  last  ex* 
tract. 

*  Kertect,  O!  iny  reader:  think,  O  niy  soul,  what  it  is  to  reo/ttt 
5uch  a  dfclaration  ns  this, — “  For  me,  to  live  is  ('hrist  !**  What  do  J 
know  of  this?  What  do  you,  iny  dear  reader,  feel,  enjoy,  and  exhibit 
of  this  churncter  ?  Oh,  consider  this  is  the  life  of  the  soul— 4t  k 
Ileavtrn  begun. 

*  Do  you  ask.  as  some  do,  Aote  little  religion  will  take  us  to  Heaveol 
IIow’  much  c'onformitv  to  the  world  will  he  admitted  ?  how  muchiei* 
fish  ness  or  indolence  we  inny  indulge?  Oli  !  shame.  Whydoyoi 
not  ask  at  once,  how'.  much  you  muy  he  unlike  Christ,  and  yet  be  i 
Christian  !  IIow  wicked  you  may  be,  and  yet  be  holy  I  How  roisertbie 
you  may  he,  and  yet  be  happy  ! — St.  Paul  did  not  thus,  O  tiaie*ierT* 
ing,  unchristian  souls,  St.  Paul  did  not  thus  teach,  and  w  ould  youthui 
learn  Christ  ?  He  could  not  be  content,  unless  the  temper— the  mind 
—  the  unwearied  diligence — the  flaming  ardour — the  heavenly-mind, 
edness — the  dcadn(?ss  to  the  world,  w  hich  w  ere  in  Christ,  were  found 
in  himself,  Sucli  was  St.  Paul.*  pp.  3‘2t,  325. 

Hut  before  we  (akc  our  leave  of  the  Country  Pastor,  we  most 
state  the  dilliculty  we  have  liad  in  ntlemptinj^  to  atlix  a  deterini* 
lute  meaning  to  two  or  three  expressions  of  which  lie  makes  use. 

Sudi,  for  instance,  as  the  following: 

*  True  doctrines  and  vital  religion  commonly  go  together;  but 
there  is  a  too  frequent  separation  of  what  (Jod  has  united.  We  oftei 
discover  an  orthodox,  and  sometimes  an  evangelical  creed,  whert 
there  is  no  genuine  life  of  religion,  and  w  here  no  soul-reviving  cffictcr 
of  the  doctrines  professed  is  earnestly  desired  or  expected.*  p.  25i 

Had  these  leims,  ‘  orthodox  and  evangelical,’  been  usedcopu- 
latively,  we  shouhl  have  passed  the  sentence  as  containing  a  mere 
pleonasm,  calling  for  no  remark,  both  words  being  to  be  under* 
stood  in  their  primitive  sense,  which  refers  them  to  one  and  the 
same  thing.  Hnt,  placed  together  thus  disjunctively,  they  assume 
the  distinctive,  and  vaut  meaning  which  their  recent  use  in  Ibii 
coiiutiv  has  alTixcd  to  them.  Now,  understanding  the  ten» 
orthodox^  opposed  to  the  term  cranyelivaly  as  designating  ibe 
system  of  the  parly  that  manifestly  and  professedly  oppugns  the 
notion  of  its  being  reasonable  ‘  earnestly  to  desire  and  expect  » 
‘  soul- reviving  cflicacy  in  the  doctrines  professed,*  we  ctnuot 
understand  the  appropriateness  of  staling  it  as  a  case  of  excep¬ 
tion,  too  freyuvutlu  occurring,  that  an  orthodox  creed  is  found 
unaccompanied  with  ‘  tlie  genuine  life  of  religion.’ 

Again  :  Mr.  Bugg,  in  reprehending  an  undue  severity  of  re 
proof,  remarks  very  justly,  tliat  ‘  The  true  penitent  is  discou- 
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ill  sorrow,  and  pines  away  in  secret  ;—8eekinsj 
I  ciu|nirin;;  candidates  for  spiritual  sociality  will  l>c  deterreil 
*from  join  ill  the  Church,  p.  121.  Over  this  last  phrase, 
*wiuiH(j  the  Church,’^  wc  have  paused  some  moments  in  a 
pursuit  of  surmises  as  to  the  actual  and  definite  idea 
prt'MMil  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  when  it  came  from  his  peu  ; 
oor,  of  those  which  have  occurred  to  us,  can  we  fix  u|Km  one, 
the  sup{)osition  of  which  is  not  loaded  with  difficulty.  By  the 
Churchy  here,  IMr.  B.  cannot  he  supposed  to  intend  the  real 
iovisihle  Catholic  Church  of  Christ,  because  persons  whom  he 
would  dt*sic:nate  ns  ‘  true  j)Miilent'»,  and  as  ‘  seekiiii^  enquiring 
‘candidates  for  spiritual  soeiality,*  are  such  as  have  already 
joined,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  have  already  been  joinetl  to 
ihctMiiireh — tlio  mystical  body. 

Hut  if  hy  the  Church  is  meant  the  Church  of  Kurland,  the 
phnse--‘  Joining  the  Church,’  sounds  oildly,  ns  iiiteiidiug  the 
onlinarv  way  in  which  the  infant  population  of  this  country  are 
bv  baptism  h»ade  inembcis  of  it;  nor  does  it  anpi'ar  in  what 
n^esnurh  a  j(dniiii^  is  obstructed  hy  the  supposed  evil  referred 
to  il!  the  context. 

But  nre  we  to  understand  by  this  ‘  joiiiin*:^  the  Church,*  the 
cominij  ov(*r  to  her  communism  of  the  ditferent  classes  of  ilissi- 
(ienls  by  w  hich  she  is  surroiimled  ?  and  tioes  Mr.  Btu^i{;  mean  to 
Ktate  it  as  Ids  opinion,  that  that  wholesome  branch  of  CliristiaD 
duty — reproof,  so  essential  to  a  ‘  C^odly  discipline,*  is  maintained, 
and  exercised,  and  carried  even  to  such  a  faulty  excess  in  the 
Church  of  Kn^land,  as  to  amount  to  an  actual  impediment  in 
Ihe  \iay  of  so  desirable  an  in-!»atherin"  ?  But,  to  be  perfectly 
serious,  should  we  uuderstaml  the  phrase  in  the  only  sense 
aliich  can  make  it  intellic^iblc  in  tlie  connexion  in  which  it 
shuds,  and  in  ncttrlif  the  sense  it  would  have  conveyed  to  us 
cominj^  from  tlie  pen  of  a  Dissenting;  minister,  we  arc  faced  by 
another  diHicidty.  'I'hat  a  clergy man^  not  within  the  bounds  of 
the  selecteil  circle,  but  iijion  the  liouse-top,  should  be  so  incau¬ 
tious,  in  ttuch  terms,  <lirectly  to  refer  to  certain,  wholly  unca« 
nonical,  and  in  fact  puritanical,  arrani^ements,  which,  hy  the  by, 
^priinc  almost  inevitably  from  puritanical  dootrines,  that  a 
clergyman,  we  say,  in  referring  to  such  arrangements,  should  use 
no  saviiur  word,  hut  talk  distinctly  about  joining  the  Churchy 
to  sty  the  least,  <locs  quite  surpass  our  expectations.  At  any 
it  is  an  accident  which  well  deserves  to  arrest  tlie  attention 
of  those  w  ho  are  keeping;  a  watclifiil  eye  upon  the  movements  of 
the  times ;  cs|)ecially  as  it  is  a  symptom  of  the  cxient  to  which 
wme  of  the  (iueat  Principles  ue  Protestant  Nonconeor- 
*•111  are  at  present  triumphing  within  the  pale  of  the  Establish*^ 
inent. 

At  page  217,  it  Is  remarked  of  our  Lord,  that 
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•  His  attention  to  all  the  feasts  and  ceremonies  appointed  to  thi  1 
Jews,  shevrs  us  ids  faithfulness  **  to  him  tiiat  uppointt^  him.*’  Qj|. 
ciimcision,  bu|)tism,  and  all  the  usual  institutions  under  tlie  Monic 
economy  he  regularly  attended  to.  .And  the  constancy  a itii  vhidi 
he  wiu  found  at  the  temple  worship,  was  evidence  of  his  sacred 
gard  for  the  established  religion  of  those  days.’ 

l>ur  Lord,  in  liis  obedience  to  the  onlinancos  of  the  Mosiic 
iiiMtitution,  did  nothing  more  than  honour  by  his  conduct  u  a 
man,  the  appointment  of  that  House  of  which,  us  we  are  told, 
he  was  himself  the  huildt^  ; — it  was  “  his  own  house.”  He  did, 
indtHMl,  give  the  most  striking  evidences  of  his  regard  to  tbe 
ostahlishcd  worshi[>  of  Jehovah,  in  the  Temple  which  crowned 
the  ctiosen  Mount.  01  these  rites,  no  Jew  doubted,  (nor  indeed 
was  there  room  for  eonlroversy  on  the  suliject,)  that  they  were 
of  Dixine  authority.  *So  far  all  is  very  plain.  Hut  doi»sMr.  B. 
intend  to  suggest  to  liis  readers,  that  a  good  and  a  solid  ikert- 
/*orr  ,  connects  this  statement  with  such  a  consequence  as  thk, 
namely,  that  those  who  would  follow  (Mirist,  arc,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  ‘  pay  a  saered  regard  to  the  FiStablished  religion  of 
‘  ihvsc  davs  r’  What  vastly  dilVerent  things  then  must  this  word 
e»tti})U»Uedy  he  made  to  represent  !  in  the  former  case,  it 
means  nothing  less  than  the  setting  up  of  a  system  of  observ- 
ances  by  a  miraculous  interposition  ;  and  with  res})ect  to  neiibit 
the  authority  nor  the  nature  of  w  hich,  any  doubt  could  lie  enter* 
tainni.  In  the  latter  case,  the  word  ostuhlished  means  nutliug 
more  than  a  particular  system,  select(*(l  from  the  mass  of  conlro* 
Tertcd  opinions,  by  a  certain  set  of  men,  ihcinselves  subjected  to 
all  those  iiifluenecs  whicli  commonly  direct  the  movements  of  i 
court  ;  and  such  u  system  passed  into  law*,  the  profession  of  it 
being  secured  at  oik*c  by  bounties  and  by  penalties.  Hut  Mr. 
Hugg,  we  are  surt',  could  not  /onnalUf  draw  such  an  inference. 
'I'hose  who  know  any  thing  of  human  nature,  are  aware  into  bow 
wride  an  aberration  from  truth  the  mass  of  mankind  may  be 
ilmwn  by  the  frequent  use  of  mere  phrases,  which,  while  they 
prodiK  c  their  etVect,  excite  no  attention  that  might  lead  to  eu- 
tninalion.  W  e  do  not  therefore  think  that  wc  overstep  Uieliae 
of  onr  duties,  in  making  a  passing  remark  w  hich  may  origia*** 
such  needful  exuininntioii.  We  hope  indeed  onr  integrity  would 
i-arry  us  so  ftir  as  io  do  the  saiiK%  did  the  fallacy  tend  to  tb< 
fNtaldisliment  of  onr  most  favourite  opinions.  We  consider 
XU'  tin  n  inaii  an  injury,  xvhoin  xve  minleud  even  into  the  truth; 
and  onr  maxim  is.  Tor  that  which  is  capable  of  lieing  dcfcotWd 
by  u'asons  good  and  stioiig,  let  iiotbing  Iw  advanced  bat- 
reciAonK  ^ixk/  and  afroiii;. 
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THK  astonishingly  rapid  progress' which  has  been  made  in  tho 
Arts  and  Sciences,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  is  to  be 
attributed  mainly  to  the  indnetire  method  of  investigation,  in 
I  which  uur  immortal  Bacon  laid  the  basis  of  a  solid  Philosophy. 

There  is,  however,  another  collateral  cause  of  the  advance- 
I  ment  of  human  knowledge,  and  which  naturally  arose  out  of 
the  rit^id  principles  of  the  Baconian  method  ;  we  mean,  the 
didnbuflon  of  the  objects  of  our  speculations  into  distinct  de- 
jiiruncnts.  The  intelh^ctiial  advantage  derived  from  pursuing 
^uch  a  method,  is  not  dissimilar  to  the  improvements  which  have 
tiUu  place  in  mechanical  operations,  by  the  division  of  labour  ; 
I  facility  of  r<‘searcli,  ami  a  more  accurate  perception  of  truth, 
ire  naturally  attendant  ujmn  the|>ractice  of  viewing  subjects,  not 
io  a  confused  mass,  hut  arranj^cd  under  certain  classes.  AVIien 
we  are  piirsuiiu;  a  ct'rtain  order  of  facts,  with  a  particular 
reference  to  well-chdined  objects  of  investigation, — excluding 
I  such  as  fail  not  immediately  within  the  scope  of  our  re- 
^eirclu's,  not  only  is  the  attention  riveted  more  closely  to 
the  phenomena  which  come  under  our  notice,  but  truth 
itself  is  (lisplaytnl  to  our  ohs(Tvation,  with  a  greater  force  and 
simplicity.  ‘  Science’  (as  I^rd  Bacon  lias  remarked)  *  is  only 
‘the  im(j(/e  of  truth.*  We  may  extend  this  just  observation, 
by  the  rt'inark  that  truth,  w  hen  presented  to  the  mind  in  all  its 
iuvolved  cuiiibinations,  without  method,  reaches  our  iiitellec- 
tU4l  faculties  as  so  many  scattered  rays  would  reach  the  optic 
nerve,  producing  no  impression  which  hears  a  nice  correspon- 
Hence  with  tlie  simple  phenomena  of  nature  :  but  truth,  when 
viewed  under  a  perfect  distribution  of  its  parts,  leaves  a  well- 
jiefined  idea  in  the  mind; — its  rays,  instead  of  being  disjiersed 
IQ  a  confused  Hood  of  light,  are  gathered  into  their  a^ipro- 
priite  piMK'ils,  converge  to  their  respective  foci,  and  paint  a 
meulal  image,*  exquisitely  coiifurmahle  to  the  actual  object  in 
ibe  fiaminalion  of  which  we  are  employed. 

To  say  nothing  more  upon  the  very  great  advantages  which 
b»ve  been  derived  from  a  methodical  distribution  of  the  objects 
pf  ourw|H‘culations,  in  other  departments  of  human  knowledge, 
It  Want  Ik*,  manifest,  to  every  thinking  jicrson,  that  our  disco- 

*  Of  course  w  e  shall .  not  be  understood  aw  owing  this  word  with 
^errnce  to  Mr.  Locke’s  exploded  theory  of  tdral  inr^et ;  we  merely 
iHopt  it  to  express  the  correwpoiidenoe  which  exiMts  between  the 
of  truth,  and  truth  as  on  euence  independent  of  our  know* 
*  Scirntia  nihil  aliud  €»t  qw:m  vrri/otu  iMA«o,  nam  versto# 
et  veritas  cognescaidi^  idem  sunt,* 
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merit's  in  the  phyi^ical  sciences  have  bet'n  rapidly  promoted  kj 
this  cireti instance  ;  the  investit^ations  of  philosophers  b&TU| 
been  conducted,  in  modern  times,  with  referc*nce  to  particulir 
classes  of  phenomena,  instead  of  having  been  pursued  in  tkf 
p!ueral,  discursive,  confused  manner  of  most  of  the  ancicat 
writers  upon  such  subjects.  All  our  researches  into  the  king, 
doms  of  nature  may  evidently  be  classed,  with  conveiiieuee, 
under  tno  grand  di\i>ii)ns, — the  systematical,  and  the  analyti¬ 
cal  methods.  The  artihciul  or  hyntematical  method,  leads  as 
to  view  the  various  objects  of  nature  with  reference,  {ninciptlly, 
to  their  cxtfrnul  cliaracters.  Its  chi»’f  importance  coiisistib 
enabling  us  to  arrange  the  materials  of  our  contemplttiois 
into  distinct  families,  so  that  each  individual  objiTt  may  ke 
])erspieuous!y  described,  and  uceur.itely  distinguished  from  efcry 
other  in  <Teution.  'I'lie  aniilyticai  method,  is  conversant  tiitk 
the  constituent  principles  of  mutual  relation  of  the  parts  of 
bodi«s.  it  buds  us  to  consider  the  udiiiities  of  KlcmcnUry 
proportions  tiy  which  the  particular  eunforiir.ition  ot  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  itetei  mint'd,  or  the  various  functions  upon  which  tke 
phenomen  I  connected  with  its  existence  deuend.  If  the  subject 
of  our  investigations  he  matter  entlowed  with  organization  ikI 
vitality,  the  analytical  me.thotl  resolves  itself  into  a  phy$iologi- 
cal  in<tuiry ;  by  whuh  is  meant,  an  investigation  of  (he  caum 
by  vvhieh  the  plieiioinena  exhibited  by  animated  or  simply  orjpM* 
ized  matter  are  produced,  and  of  the  laws  by  which  it  is  govern¬ 
ed, — involving  of  course,  a  more  intimate  examination  of  its 
structure  than  would  he  necessary  for,  or  even  applicable  to,  the 
purposes  of  merely  systematical  arrangement. 

In  Holanical  Science  we  have  abundant  proof  of  the  advanta|^ 
derived  to  philosophy  from  the  separation  of  these  two  distinct 
objects  of  itupiiry.  6y  the  ancients  it  was  thought  sutheientto 
treat  of  vegetables  in  the  mass,  without  pursuing  any  very 
definite  line  of  inquiry.  Hence,  their  individual  characten, 
their  functions,  their  properties,  their  medicinal  virtues,  thdr 
habitat,  were  all  blendeil  together  in  one  rude  description ;  it 
IS  not  therefore  surprising,  that  (however  valuable  may  be 
the  incidental  information  which  we  desire  from  their  works) 
very  little  has  come  down  to  modern  times  from  these  anciest 
sources  in  the  form  of  scientific  discovery.  Systematical  Bo¬ 
tany  was  a  science  in  its  very  infancy,  so  late  as  the  initidleof 
the  sixteenth  century  ;  for  the  first  ideas  which  deserve  the  np- 
|>€llitioii  of  Botanical  arrangement,  were  comiuunicated,  at  tbit 
)>erio4l,  almost  cotemporaneously,  by  Gessner  in  Switzerltnd, 
and  by  Ca^salpiuiis  in  Italy.  Vegetable  physiology  seenw 
ii  have  been  almost  uncultivated  until  a  century  later,  whenoit 
countryman  Dr.  Nebomiah  Grew,  and  Marccllus  Malpi^*  • 
liologuesc,  rct|M*dtbe  first  fruits  of  a  field  which  has  since  yielded 
an  abiuulant  harvest.  Since  the  time  of  these  indcfutig«'ibl<^ 
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tufilint**,  a  |>ro<li^ioii8  stock  of  )>hytolos;ical  informatioH  has 
^  cuiiiriKileil  by  tins  labours  of  Bonnet,  of  Du  liuniet,  of 
more  recently,  of  Mirbel,  of  Humboldt,  and 
^  (our  u\vn  countrymen;  Kniirht  and  Ellis! 

Id  pursuing  our  siiulics  in  any  partioutar  department  of 
^n&\  to  whiclievor  of  the  two  :jrcat  brunches  above-mentioned 
gttr  faculties  may  he  applied,  we  shalHiiiU  much  to  interest  U9« 

4  kooali^ltro  of  a  scuMioe,  systematically,  is,  no  doubt,  the 
6r«t  acquisition  in  point  of  order  ;  since  it  is  by  this  metliod 
tSiat  we  can  <nther  ourselves  become  ucquainteil  with  the 
iinliTidual  cliaracters  of  the  objects  of  our  study,  or  conimuni- 
ciif  our  ideas  to  others.  Much  of  the  power  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  Creator,  is  necessarily  unfolded  I  to  oiir  view,  even  when 
our  contemplation  of  his  works  is  limitetl  to  their  external 
conform dt ion,  and  their  more  obvious  characters.  Bhysioloi;i- 
r«l  firience  is,  however,  a  pursuit  of  a  still  higher  and  more 
order  :  while  enu^at^ed  in  the  investit^ations  to  which 
it  conducts,  we  enter  the  threat  laboratory  of  nature  ;  we  lift  ilie 
feil  which  hides,  from  the  merely  general  oliserver,  her  more 
ffcret  aiul  retined  o)>erations  ;  we  upon  the  exc|uisite  ma¬ 
chinery  by  which  she  is  preparing,  unseen,  the  fairest  of  her 
tinlM,  and  the  most  delicate  of  her  dresses  ;  and,  if  we  arc  Chris- 
liin  Philosophers,  wc  shall  ever  rise  from  such  interest! iiq 
ipeinilations  (not  with  a  vain  conceit  of  the  self-agency  of  material 
ciUiHrs,  hut)  deeply  impressed  with  the  all-pervading  action  of 
thit  Invisible  Hand,  which  arrays  the  lilies  of  the  held** 
sitli  a  greater  glory  than  Solomon's,  though  they  toil  not, 

**  neither  do  they  spin  !’* 

There  is  yet  aiiothcr  deoidetl  advantage  which  wc  derive  from 
pliydological  ]>ursuits,  and  which  is  not  to  be  reaped  from  a 
merely  systematic  knowledge.  Pursuits  of  the  latter  class  more 
immtsiiately  lead  us  to  contemplate  the  objects  of  nature  in 
their  indivitliial  characiers;  in  Botany,  c.  g.  it  is  the  dilVerence 
which  we  trace  between  two  genera  or  two  species,  wbicli 
tnclifs  us  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other.  Investigations 
of  the  former  description  lead  us,  on  tho  contrary,  to  a  mure 
enlarged  view  of  nature,  to  tite  recondite  analogies  which  exist 
hetwceii  individuals  far  removed  from  each  other  in  tlie  system 
matical  arrangemetit,  and  diilhring  widely  in  their  external  cha- 
nu;ter.  VVe  cannot  but  obs«*rve  a  similarity  of  functions,  of 
laws,  of  pro|>enie^,  and  of  anatomical  structure,  which  links 
individuals  which  we  might  scarcely  have  iraagine<l  to 
he  coniuH;ted  hy  any  comnicm  cliain  ;  nor  are  these  physiological 
wilogies  contined  to  a  correspondence  between  the  objects  of 
one  department  of  nature;  they  are  more  or  less  to  be  traced 
hetween  many  of  the  works  of  creation,  which,  in  other  respects, 
teparated  from  each  other  by  distinct  lines  of  demarcation. 
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They  lunn,  in  fact,  the  harmonies  of  nature;  and  tl>ey  anUt 
to  IIS  the  interesting  truth,  that  tlie  most  pleasing  and  inn. 
haiistihle  variety  in  tlie  works  of  is  not  incoiisisteiit 
a  certain  simplicity  of  design,  and  uniformity  of  action,  iat^ 
laws  hy  which  they  are  povernetl.  As  we  admit,  however,  iku 
the  love  of  tracing  natural  analusp^^  has  oflen  ^iven  rUotoik 
surd  and  fanciful  speculations,  we  must  ho^;  permission  both  ti 
(^ard  our  remark  with  some  few  cautions,  and  to  obvist«  n 
objection  which  has  been  ur^tnl  ai^ainst  one  of  the  most  interenbg 
of  physiolo{vical  pursuits. 

The  propensity  to  trace  real  or  fancied  analogies  betweeithi 
different  systems  of  nature,  may  be  remarked  in  the  hUtorifif 
every  science.  Such  analogies  have,  sometimes,  l>een  fouMM 
u|)on  the  weakest,  and  even  the  most  absurd  hy[>otlieses.  \^’hii 
this  is  the  case,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  such  a  method  of  it* 
vesti^;atioii  has  a  tendency  to  retard  rather  than  promote  the  mI« 
vancement  of  human  knowledge.  The  very  love  of  our  adopted 
theory,  may  lead  us  to  reject  many  facts,  as  unim)>ortaat  oi 
doiibtt'ul,  because  they  do  not  conform  to  the  favourite  inaloff 
which  we  have  imagined  to  exist  lictween  two  particular  depart¬ 
ments  of  science ;  although  these  facts,  had  they  been  puraued, 
without  bias,  to  their  legitimate  consequences,  would  have  coi- 
ducted  us  to  some  of  the  most  valuable  conclusions.  A  phyiio- 
logical  investigator  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  much  u|M)n  bii 
guard,  lest  he  should  suffer  his  fancy  to  rove  without  reasoaabk 
control,  over  this  enchanting  ground ;  for,  undoubtedly,  tW 
analogies  and  harmonies  which  subsist  between  objects,  vrhict 
at  first  consbieralion  appear  to  be  placed  in  the  most  oppoiiw 
parts  of  the  system  of  nature,  constitute  some  of  the  most  in¬ 
viting  subjects  of  philosophical  study.  At  the  same  time  it 
muat,  wo  tliink,  bo  alloweil,  that  the  very  ])ropcnsity  which  hi# 
liablo  to  be  abused,  is  also  capable  of  being  made  subservieat ti 
the  most  valuable  and  suDlime  investigations.  The  strj 
analogies  wliich  he  has  actually  discovereil,  or  has  imagined  ti 
exist,  communicate  an  nnloiir  to  the  mind  of  the  investigates, 
whicli  might  otherwise  have  lu'ver  been  imparted  ;  the  stinmlun, 
when  once  exciteil,  carries  him  through  many  uninviting  parti af 
hit  siihject,  upon  which  he  might  never  even  have  entered  in  thr 
simple  pursuit  of  an  insulated  truth.  In  fact,  however  littk 
attachment  we  might  originally  have  felt  for  the  imiHwhii* 
subject  ot  investigation,  the  analogy  is  the  offspring  of  our  ow 
mind,  and  as  such  we  cannot  hut  cherish  it ;  and  while  we  iw 
Impelleil  forward  by  tlie  desire  of  establishing  our  favourite  by- 
pothesis,  we  are  necessarily  led  to  view  nature  in  forms  uinkf 
whkh  she  might  never  otherwise  have  prcscntiHl  herself  to  (0 
Qotioe.  Thus  we  are  insensibly  led  to  the  knowledge  of  pb®" 
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fur  which,  perlia|>8,  we  were  uut  iu  search,  and  which, 
nfobably,  we  did  not  even  sns|)ect  to  exist 
Of  the  truth  of  these  reiuarka  we  cannot  foi'bear  iioticini*  a 
orikiac  instance,  iu  the  progress  of  ditM;overy  respecting  the 
li«s  of  the  planetary  system.  Who  shall  say  that  the  rude 
indofty  Hhicb  the  ancients  fancifully  supposeil  to  exist  between 
the  ktrinuny  of  the  heavenly  sjdieres,  and  the  intervals  of  a 
Kir^ical chortl,  did  not  f^ive  the  first  impulse  to  those  speculutiona 
itiicli  terminated  in  the  beautiful  system  established  by  the 
Seatoniaii  jdiilosophy  ?  It  was  in  the  pursuit  of  planetary 
iitloities,  (somewhat  dkm'c  philosophical,  but  not  kss  crroiieotei, 
lUa  these,)  that  the  gteat  Kepler  actually  discovered  the  lawn 
whidi  the  licavenly  bodies  arc  governed,  lie  set  out  U)hms 
ike  ftlse  hypothesis  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  tliat  the  path  uC 
iplaitel  must  be  the  most  simple  of  all  geoiuetric;ii  curves,  tlm 
circle:  in  the  very  endeavour  to  establish  his  favourite  but 
(ikie  position,  he  discovered  tho  elliptic  orbits.  He  fancifully 
iaa^ioed  that  a  certain  analogy  existed  between  the  distanoea 
d  these  masses  from  the  sun,  and  their  respective  revolutions 
around  his  centre,  in  the  progress  of  investigation  lie  learned 
ike  beautiful  fact,  that  though  /iia  oirn  analogy  was  not  the  taw 
of  nature,  yet  a  real  antdoyy  did  exist; — the  cubes  of  tho 
periodic  times  being  proportional  to  the  scpiares  described  upon 
ibe  mean  distances.  Kepler  was  led,  by  his  pursuit  of 
karmonies^  to  trace  the  actual  conditions  of  the  planetai*y  orbits ; 
tod  tliuo  he  prepared  tlie  way  for  the  physical  demoiistratious 
of  .Newton,  who  succeotletl  in  establishiug  the  law  of  univcrsial 
^oviutioii. 

But  we  return  from  this  digression,  to  that  particular  science 
to  whioli  this  article  is  devote<i.  Ilotaiiy  is  not  less  indebted  to 
tadogius,  than  astronomy.  It  was  the  analogy  which  Linnaeus 
oboerved  between  many  of  the  functions  of  animals  and  vegeta¬ 
bles,  that  led  him  to  adopt  the  sexual  system,  as  the  most  perfect 
^  classifleation ;  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  actual 
bormony  whidi  subsists  between  these  two  departments  of  crea- 
it  led  to  the  observation  of  certain  facts,  intimately  con¬ 
torted  with  the  structure  of  plants,  and  most  important  for  the 
loirpoieg  of  artiiieial  arrangettieiit.  In  the  physiological  part  of 
^  science,  analogies  of  Uie  most  inteicstiiig  kind  preacut 
*^^«lves  to  our  notice,  and  have  always  been  pumuetl  with 
tidily,  by  writers  upon  the  subject.  Wc  ore  not,  indoed| 
those  who  imagine  that  a  natural  harmony  exists  bclweeti 
^  joints  in  the  stalk  of  corn,  and  the  number  of  lunar 
booths  which  have  elapsed  between  the  gcniiination  of  the  seed, 
ood  ihe  inatunty  of  the  plant ;  but,  undoubtedly,  there  arq 
tnalogical  pheiiouicna  worthy  of  notice  ;  they  coustituta. 
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indeed,  a  most  arousim^  part  of  the  science.  We  shall 
our  readers  some  examples. 

It  cannot  have  escapeti  the  most  enrsory  observer,  tlu^  i 
vegetable,  in  its  general  structure,  has  a  consitleiable  corm. 
poiidence  with  u  living  animal.  The  trunk  (as  its  naneiis 
ports)  is  its  body;  Ibe  bark  is  its  epidermis;  the  ligneous  dh. 
ter  is  its  llesh ;  the  tubes  and  sap  vessels  vihicb  abound 
internal  stiucture,  arc  the  arteries  and  the  veins  by  which  tki 
circulation  of  the  vital  principle  is  carried  on  to  the  remotoi 
extremities,  and  by  wbicli  the  secretions  necessary  to  tk 
growth  of  the  individual,  are  conveyed  to  the  approprint 
parts;  while  the  leaves  subserve  the  purpose  of  lungs,  bc^ 
the  organs  by  which  the  plant  inhales  the  gases  essential  to b 
existence,  or  throws  oil'  those  which  are  superabundant.  Sob 
is  tlie  general  resemblance,  as  to  organization.  From  the  ib* 
gular  habits  of  soii.c  species,  we  might  be  almost  led  to  tm» 
elude  that  plants  are  endoweil  whli  sensibility.  .The  iiritik 
lity  of  the  iStylidium  glandulonumy  and  of  the  delicate  Himom, 
shrinking  from  the  rude  touch  of  the  intruder,  is  fainiliira 
every  body  ;  nor  less  so  is  the  singular  contraction  of  the  gin. 
iltilar  hairs  upon  the  leaves  of  the  various  kinds  of 
(Sun-dew).  The  most  remarkable,  however,  of  the  irrittble 
plants,  is  the  curious  Diottmi  Muacipula  (Venus’s  Fiy-trip';. 

*  A  flat  find  somewhat  circular  process  (issues)  from  the  apes  if 
the  leaf,  which  is  radicol  and  somewhat  battle-dore  shaped,  and  cot- 
sisting  of  a  mid-rib,  which  is  a  prolongation  of  the  niid>rib  of  tk 
leaf,  and  of  two  elliptical  lobes  strongly  toothed  at  the  rargia, 
piving  it  a  slight  resemblance  to  a  steel  trap  with  the  wings  expaoded. 
This  singular  appendage,  from  which  the  specific  name  of  the  phu 
is  derived,  is  so  highly  irritable,  that  if  it  is  but  touched  with  tk 
point  of  any  fine  or  sharp  instrument,  or  if  an  insect  but  alight upw 
It,  the  lobes  immediately  collapse,  os  if  eager  to  seize  their  prey  iftl 
detain  the  insect  captive ;  so  that  it  resembles  a  trap,  to  which  k 
has  been  compared,  not  only  in  form,  but  in  function.  (Vol.l.p.Si) 

Many  otlier  instances  of  the  cxiaience  of  a  vital  prindph, 
bearing  all  the  characters  of  sensation,  might  be  brought  lot* 
ward,  hut  we  shall  content  ourselves  witli  adducing  that  of  tk 
•usceptihility  of  the  Jfiedysarum  gyram  (the  Moviug-phoi* 
This  curious  Indian  plant  grows  upon  the  hanks  of  the 

‘  lu  leaves  are  tematc,  the  middle  leafit  being  larger,  and  tbeh* 
teral  leatit  smaller.  All  of  them  are  in  perpetual  motion  .up  •d 
down,  sometimes  equally,  and  sometimes  by  jerks,  but  without  wy 
unison  between  each  otlier ;  the  motion  being  always  the  most  dutkct 
and  the  roost  rapid  in  the  lateral  Icafits.  If  their  motion  is  t^p*** 
rily  suspended  by  grasping  tliem  in  the  hand,  they  quicken  it  vbm 
the  hand  is  remove<l,  as  if  to  make  up  for  lost  lime,  and  by  tad*^ 
resume  their  original  velocity.  This  movement  does  not  depend  ap** 
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jbf  applicttion  of  any  external  ttimulus,  because  it  takes  place  alike 
u  (Uy  and  by  night,  in  the  dark  and  in  the  light,  and  requires  only 
i  lery  «iinn  and  one  day  to  be  affected  in  the  best  style ;  the  leaves 
ethibiting  then  a  sort  of  tremulous  motion  in  addition  to  that  already 
bribed.  Such  is  a  phenomenon  that  puzzles  and  astonishes  e^ery 
yiold«r,  and  still  remains  inexplicable;  out  which  participates  more 
gf  the  character  ot  animal  spontaneity,  than  any  other  movement 
Iiiherto  observed  among  vegetables.**  VoL  11.  pp.  4Gi,  465. 

A  singular  and  beautiful  instance  of  irritability,  pronents  itself 
(oour  notice  in  the  well-named  plant,  impatiens  noli-me-fan^ 
gert  (the  Y  ellow  Balsam,  or  Toucb-inc-not) ;  a  vegetable  which,’ 
tiiough  not  a  vary  common  native  of  Britain,  is  a  sufbeiently 
familiar  actpiaintance  in  our  gardens.  If  the  turgid  capsules  be 
touched,  even  before  the  seeds  are  matured,  they  manifest  their 
delicate  susceptibility  in  an  instant ;  the  valves  contract  with  a 
Uks  truly  surprising,  and  while  in  the  act  of  coiling  up,  pro« 
yet  the  seeds  to  a  considerable  distance.  Some  of  the  s|>cciea 
of  Cramnihill  (us,  Erodium  snoschatum^  E,  cicutanum,  &c.) 
preient  us  similarly  elegant  instances  of  providential  de« 
in  the  curious  contrivanc'e  by  which  the  irritability  of  tlio 
plant  is  made  subservient  to  the  disjtersion  of  the  seeds.  The 
weds  of  this  genus  arc  each  inclosed  in  a  vessel  furnished  with 
in  irritable  appendage  or  Uil,  which  has  tile  property  of  contnict<> 
io^into  a  spiral  by  dryneSs,  and  of  lengthening  by  moisture. 
When  the  heat  of  the  season  has  nmtnre<l  the  seetls,  these  ap¬ 
pendages  contract  like  a  spring,  detaching  the  ripiMied  germs 
from  (he parent  stem.  The  various  chaRges  in  the  humidity  of 
the  itmosphere,  cause  this  susceptible  meitihranu  to  become 
more  or  less  relaxed,  and  thus  the  seed  is  actually  loctnnotiTci, 
tnd  continues  its  wanderings  till  rt'ceived  by  some  t»revice  or  de¬ 
pression  in  the  soil,  fitted  to  become  the  nursery  of  a  new  indi¬ 
vidual  ! 

Our  Author  shall  furnish  us  with  anot!«?r  exquisite  example 
of  (he  snscxquihillty,  we  had  almost  said,  the  stsisalion  of  plantH, 
^ich  at  the  same  time  brings  to  our  notion,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  contrivances  by  which  the  reproduction  of  the  «|h»- 
^  is  effected.  No  admirer  of  nature  can  have  strolled  along 
Ibe  fields,  without  observing  how  busily  tlie  insect  trilio  is  em¬ 
ployed  about  the  blossoms  of  plants.  3! any  of  these  little  re¬ 
vellers,  whether  in  quest  of  food,  of  honey,  or  merely  of 
imusement,  are  the  instruments  by  which  the  farina  is  bruaheft 
from  llic  anthers,  and  scattered  over  the  stigina  ;  thus,  while 
lurking  in  the  cowsHp’s  bell,  or  in  the  tube  of  the  honeysuckle, 
are  assisting  functions'  essential  to  the  maturity  of  the 
Few  persons,  however,  suspect,  that  some  flowers  are 
^umislied  with  the  means  of  forcibly  detaining  the  insect, 
'^util  this  tuxlKarv  office  has  been  perfermed  ;  after  which,  they 
Voi.  IX.  N.  S.  X 
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liftYe  the  |M>\vcr  of  relcasintc  their  little  prisoner.  Thii  ii 
Mii^lar  structure  of  AriittolocUiu  ClvinatitiH^  (Cohhdou  Biith- 
wort,)  a  native  o^  Britain. 

*  The  corolla  of  thia  flower,  which  is  tubular,  but  terminatiag  ^ 
wards  in  a  ligulate  limb,  is  inflated  into  n  globular  flgurc  at  the  bait 
The  tubular  part  is  internally  he>ct  with  i4iH'  hairs  pointing  dav^ 
wards.  '1  he  globular  part  contains  the  pistil,  which  consists  mcffly 
of  a  gennen  and  stigma,  together  with  the  surrounding  stiiatw. 
Uut  the  stamens  bi*ing  shorter  than  even  the  germen,  esnoot 
charge  the  pollen  so  us  to  throw  it  upon  the  stigma,  as  the  flover 
ataiuls  ulwA^’s  upright  till  aUer  impregnation.  A  nd  hence  without 
some  additional  and  peculiar  aid,  the  |M)lIen  must  necessarily  fdl 
down  to  the  hottuin  of  the  flower  Now  the  aid  that  nature  hi!  fur* 
nished  in  this  case,  is  that  of  the  agency  of  ttic  Tipula  penneth 
fits,  a  small  insect  which  entering  the  tube  of  the  corolla  in  qaeurf 
honey,  descends  to  the  bottom,  and  rummages  about  till  it  becono 
quite  covered  with  pollen ;  bur  not  being  able  to  tbree  its  wsy  o« 
again,  owing  to  tin'  downward  position  of  the  hairs,  which  conv«|i 
to  a  point  like  the  wires  of  a  mouse  trap,  and  beinc  somewhat  iw^ 
tient  of  its  confinement,  it  brushes  backwards  and  forwards,  tryii| 
every  corner,  till  utter  repeatedly  traversing  the  stigma,  it  coven  it  | 
with  pollen  siifhcient  for  its  iii'pregnutiun ;  of  siid, 

the Jioivrr  fu(jn  itrgins  to  droop,  and  the  hairs  to  slirmkto  the  sxdeoj  At 
tube,  rffvctingan  easy  p  assage  for  the  escape  oj  the  insect.*  VolIL 
pp.  35^,  JiJt. 

None  of  the  iiiveatigationa  of  the  physiological  botaulti  ippetr 
to  be  more  dilhcult  and  intricate,  than  those  which  are  diractfd 
to  the  expiunatioii  of  the  exciuhility  of  the  vcgetuhle  struclurt. 
Ill  sotni*  CAM'S,  as  we  have  been,  mere  contact  with  the  glandultf 
li.iira,  or  irriuhlc  inctnhrane  of  the  plant,  is  a  snflicieiit  ktunului 
for  the  production  of  the  most  striking  phenomena.  Tliesecisa 
appear  to  a})proacii  most  nearly  to  the  nervous  action  u|iootki 
animal  system,  and  wouht  almost  induce  us  tu  hiheve  that  veg^ 
tahh's  are  endued  wiih  sensatiuii  as  w«'Il  as  vitality.  In  b)  hf 
the  gre*iter  number  of  iiiHiances  of  vegeluhle  susceplihility,  tbe 
iinmediiti'  exciting  cause  is  light,  or  teiiijieraturc,  or  liuiniilitj: 
llc'se  aiimulate  ii»c  plant  in  pru|>ortion  to  their  tlegrccs  of  intet* 
hity.  Here,  the  manner  of  action  is  either  chemical,  or  meeb^ 
nical,  and  ia  much  more  conformable  to  the  changes  produced! 
iiiioiganiaevt  matter  when  operated  upon  by  similar  circtB* 
Htaiicea.  reii)}»eralure  and  liumidity  doubtless  produce  tbcf 
effects  chiefly  in  a  mechanical  way,  by  the  various  degrees  cl 
tension  or  relaxation  of  the  vegetable  fibre.  The  presence  (f 
abseiR'e  of  light,  combined  with  ilie  above*uiciitioned  causes,* 
productive  of  a  great  number  of  plieiiumciia  principally  f*  ^ 
re(urt(Hl  to  diemical  ai^eiicy.  During  the  darkness  of  the  oi^ 
the  numerous  tribes  of  plaiiUi,  as  well  as  of  animals,  *i*k 
re|M)sc.  The  great  Linnaeus  has  even  ventured  to  trace  ^ 
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oWrTcr.  Indeeil,  some  of  the  most  sensible  of  our  pbiloiopU. 
cal  instruments  have  been  constructed  upoh  this  very  urioc^ 
The  liygrometer  is  an  instance  iu  point.  The  most  uelictieof 
tliese  iiiHlruments,  is  that  which  has  been  constructed  by  Majir 
Kater,  from  the  hoard  of  an  Indian  ^rass,  tlie  Andropogonatu, 
tortum  (in^sted  Aitdrofpogonjy  which,  from  its  zero  of  perfect 
dryness,  to  the  saturation  by  moisture,  twists  around  iu  m 
axis  teji  or  twelve  times  if,  therefoic,  one  end  of  the  beard  b| 
fixed,  and  the  other  be  attached  to  an  index  pointin^^  to  a  cir. 
cumference  divided  into  one  hundred  equal  parts,  we  have  fie 
cuoriuous  scale  of  1000  or  1200  degrees.  Human  skill,  bov. 
ever,  is  not  absoIuteJy  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  vej^iUr 
weather- gage ;  and  yet  we  can  scarcely  subscribe  itnplidlly  tc 
all  the  following  assertions  : 

*  The  opening  or  shutting  of  some  flowers,  depends  not  so  mucb  a 
the  action  of  tlie  stimulus  of  light,  as  on  the  existing  state  of  fit 
atmosphere,  and  hence  their  opening  or  shutting  betokens  chaoR 
If  the  Sibfrian  Soxc-thistle  [^Soueftus  Sihirictis-^']  shuts  at  night,  fit 
ensuing  day  will  be  fine ;  and  if  it  opens  it  will  be  cloudy  and  rni. 

If  the  Afiican  Marigold  [  Tagetes  crecta']  shuts  after  seven  o’dod 
in  the  morning,  rain  is  near  at  hand.  And  if  the  Convolvultu  arwm 
[fAe  Com  Calendula  JhwUitilis  \^C,  pimMitf  wt  [imm 

iiie  Small  Cape  A/ar^go/f/,]  or  AnagallU  arvensU  [^the  Scarlet  Pi»‘ 
|Nrr;tr//,]  are  even  already  open,  they  will  shut  upon  the  approach  if 
ruin,  the  last  of  which,  from  its  peculiar  susceptibility,  has  oUained  fit 
name  of  the  Poor  Man's  IV earner  •glass,  Vol.  il.  p.  1-46. 

If  we  were  indineil  to  pursue  thcKe  accidental  tnalogiti 
between  the  productions  of  art  and  the  spontaneous  results  of 
iiiiusKistcd  nature,  we  might  amuses  our  readers  with  atbousiaf 
|K>pidar  exainjdes.  Dionaea  mmcipida  (Venus’s  Fly-trap) 
been  before  quotcil;  this  curious  plant  is  not  only  an  example^ 
irritability  analogous  to  the  nervous,  atlections  of  aimattf 
beiogs,  but  tlie  viTy  machinery  by  whicli  it  entraps  the  uuw) 
lly,  bears  a  striking  similarity  ton  raUtrap.  The  North  hat 
rioau  Sarucenia purpuroa  (the  Purple  side  saddle  flower)  baiiti 
leaves  tiimUku'd  witli  an  anomalous  |^p|)eudage  somewliat  fuafioi* 
sha^ved,  forming  an  artificial  bucket  adapted  to  contain  aaa 
^epenihta  diatiliatoria  (the  Ceylon  Pilcher- plant)  isstiMw^ 
s]>ortively  imitative.  From  the  end  of  the  leaf  issues  a  dendff 

•  See  an  interesting  memoir  on  the  hygrometric  properties^  J 
curious  plant  (the  0**bcena  Hooloo  of  the  Mysore  countiy)  »•  r 
Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  IX.  It  was  first  brought  to  * 

I  b06 ;  but  the  meclianicul  construction  of  the  instrument  na*  tea 
much  improved  by  Mr.  Jones,  Optician,  Charing  Croit.  /fee. 

t  Throughout  this  article,  wherever  either  the  Scienlibc^ 
Trivial  nouxe  has  been  omitted  by  our  authoTj  wc  have  inKW 
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hanjsarr^efafcfePi/c/ier,  ftiletl  witli  limpiil 
tnd  ihe  nioutli  of  this  natural  amphora  is  fiiruished  with 
ipcaibranaceous  Ud  or  calyptra,  o|>euinp^  on  one  aide!  Some 
irritmbave  faucii'ully  imagined  that  a  veyeiable  comptuu  exists 
;i  the  structure  of  the  concentric  layers  in  the  horizontal  aectioo 
J  tiie  trunks  of  trees,  it  has  l^ui  urged  that  these  do  noC 
inictlv  conform  to  the  axis,  the  excess  being  attributed  to  the 
4|fttlrr  action  of  the  sun  on  dial  part  of  the  trunk  which  facet 
ilu  aieridian.  This  eftect  has  been  thought 

•  to  be  lufficiently  striking  and  uniform  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  compass, 
by  which  the  bewildered  traveller  might  safely  steer  his  course,  even 
IB  the  recesses  of  the  most  extensive  forest,  nut  if  this  were  the  fact, 
it  would  certainly  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  incommodious  compattes 
thtt  ever  was  invented.  For  if  the  traveller  must  undergo  the  labour 
of  cutting  down  a  tree  every  time  that  he  may  want  to  know  hU 
betriugs.  it  is  to  be  believed  that  he  will  soon  become  tired  of  his 
iniiruinent  of  observation.’  Vol.  I.  p.  330. 

Du  Hamel  has  shewn  that  this  fancied  merulional  law  has  no 
fiisteoce  in  fact,  but  ihat  llie  eccentricity  of  the  ligneous  layers 
ii  the  trunk,  def>ciuls  upon  tlie  position  of  the  branches, and  of  Uie 
hiding  root*4,  the  excess  being  always  on  that  side  in  which  tho 
most  nourishment  is  derived.  Possibly  a  more  tlccisive  indication 
of  the  Hoiith  may  be  dsrived  from  the  aspect  of  a  field  of  ripened 
corn.  Bonnet  has  remarked  that  when  the  swollen  grain  bows 
down  the  stem,  the  inclination  is  not  accidental,  but  is  more  or 
lew  directed  to  the  South. 

One  more  quotation  shall  close  our  allusions  to  the  analogies 
which  subsists  bctw'cen  the  inventions  of  man,  and  the  |iheno- 
roena  spontaneously  exhibited  by  the  vegetable  tribe.  It  relates 
to  the  possihility  of  forming  a  Flunil  ' Codendar,  by  observing 
the  precise  season  at  which  certain  changes  take  place  in  indi¬ 
vidual  species  of  plants.  This  idea  was  suggested  by  Llnnarua ; 
but  we  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Keith,  that  (however  curious  these 
facts  may  be,  in  a  philosojdiioal  point  ot*  view)  a  nation  must  be 
in  a  very  low  state  of  refinement  which  has  not  better  methods 
uf  regulating  the  operations  dependant  upon  the  progress  of 
the  seasons.  He  sensibly  remarks, 

*  Although  all  plants  produce  their  leaves,  flower  and  fruit  annually, 
yrt  they  do  not  produce  them  at  the  same  period  or  season.*  •  •  •  But  a 
ftcat  many  circumstances  will  always  concur  to  render  the  time  of 
^  unfohting  of  the  leaves  somewhat  irregular.  •  •  •  •  Linnsus,  who 
butituted  tome  observations  oa  the  subject  a^ut  the  year  1750,  widi 
^  view  chieBy  to  ascertain  the  time  proper  for  the  sowing  of  Barley  an 
bv^n,  regarded  *  tho  leafing  of  the  Bircb*tree  as  being  the  best 
uxlication  for  th?.t  grain,  and  recommended  the  iotutution  of  aimilar 
pbicrrations  with  resjpect  to  other  sorts  of  grain,  uoon  the  ground  of 
great  importance  to  the  husbandman.  'But,  however  pjauaible 
^  rule  thus  suggested  may  be  in  appearwee,  and  however  pleasing 
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k  may  be  in  contemplation,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  be  ercr  nud 
tittended  to  by  the  husbandman;  because  nsture  has  furnhhed lin 
with  indications  that  are  still  more  obvious,  in  the  evidence  of 
own  feelings,  as  well  as  perhaps  more  correct ;  at  all  trees  of  the  me 
s()ectes  do  not  come  into  leaf  precisely  at  the  same  time,  and  vie 
weather  may  yet  alter  af\er  the  most  promising  indications.* •••TW 
flowering  of  the  plant,  like  the  leating,  seems  to  depend  upoa  tW  ' 
degree  of  temperature  induced  by  the  returning  spring,  as  thelovm 
are  also  protruded  pretty  regularly  at  the  same  successive  period  if 

the  season . IMunts  exhibit  as  much  diversity  in  the  warmth  mi 

length  of  time  necessary  to  mature  their  fruit,  as  in  their  frondnoaci 
and  flow'ering.  •  •  Such  are  the  primary  facts  on  which  a  CaUndmim 
Flora  should  be  founded.  They  have  not  hitherto  been  verjn. 
nutcly  attended  to  by  botanists;  and  perlraps  their  imnortance  aiot 
quite  so  much  as  has  generally  been  supposed  ;  but  tney  are  at  mj 
rate  sufficiently  striking  to  have  aitructed  the  notice  even  of  saraga. 
Some  tribes  of  American  Indians  act  upon  the  very  principle  mg. 
gestedby  Linnaeus,  and  plant  their  corn  when  the  wild  Plum  Dloonat 
or  when  the  leaves  of  the  Oak  are  about  as  lar^e  as  a  squirr^t  an. 
The  names  of  some  of  their  months  are  also  designated  from  theitai 
of  vegetation.  One  is  culled  the  budding  month,  and  another  the 
flowering  month  ;  one  the  Strawberry  month,  and  another  the  Mit* 
berry  month;  and  tlie  autumn  is  designated  by  a  term  signifying ik 
fail  of  the  leaf.  So  that  the  French  revolutionists  were  antieipitai 
even  by  the  Indians,  in  their  new  names  for  months  and  seaiooi,' 
11.  pp.  449 — 15 J. 

(  To  be  concluded  in  our  next  Number, J 


Art.  VI.  An  Kssaq  on  the  Chemical  Hislorq  and  Medical  Tresimesi 
qfCislcnlons  Disorders,  By  Alexander  Marcet,  M.  D#  F.R..S.  4c. 
Icc.  pp.  181.  London.  1817. 

theory  of  calculary  concref ions  constitutes  astihjtctii 
well  of  philosophical  curiosity  as  professional  interest ; 
as  such,  may  with  propriety  become  a  topic  of  oiir  investigstios. 
It  is  indeed  right  that  inqitiries  of  this  nature  should  lie  mideii 
some  measure  general,  were  it  only  that  the  circulation  of  kaow- 
ledge  among  tlie  profane  and  uninitiated,  is  calculated  to  kfcf 
the  profession  from  indulging  an  indolent  satisfaclion  with  (hil 
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years  of  probationary*  studies.  This  feeling,  although  &f 
from  being  universal,  is,  we  fear,  by  no  moans  very  uncommoa; 
and  it  would  probably  be  more  prevalent  and  o|>erttive  Ihta  4 
actually  is,  were  it  not  that  the  ignorant  practitioner  runs  ^ 
risk  of  having  his  lack  of  information  iletccted  by  his  better  la* 
formed  and  more  inquisitive  patient.  We  would  everdepreci** 
unprofeMionil  interference  with  practical  medicine,  an  art  whick 
can  only  be  taught  and  acquired  in  the  school  of  actual  exp^ 
ricnce ;  but  in  the  view  we  have  just  taken  of  the  question,  H  * 
]>erhaps^  as  vrell  that  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  public  fbouw 
gain  a  little  insight  into  the  laws  of  Irving  eusteocc.  Wert  n 
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drtiribic,  it  wouM  not  he  practicable,  to  extinguish  the  spirit  of 
squiry  that  has  ^one  abroatl,  and  all  that  the  tnedicul  man,  who 
ibjfcts  to  p«*pulHr  instruction,  can  do  in  his  own  defence,  is  to 
(ikf  care  iliat  he  himself  be  well  armed  aI  every  point  of  the 

iiftliral  com  puss. 

The  questions  which  obviously  present  themselves,  as  din^tly 
rifohiHl  in  the  subject  of  the  work  before  us,  are,  first.  Is  an 
irtual  exisicuce,  to  he  attrifmted  to  the  stone  or  ijravel  ?  So- 
What  is  the  precise  nature  or  chemical  qualities  of  these 
fitnacous  substances?  'rhirdly,  In  what  manner  are  they 
l»roduced?  And  lastly.  To  what  extent,  and  in  what  way,  is 
Bedicinc  operative  citln'r  ii|>on  the  concretions  themselves,  or 
vpon  the  complaints  they  jirodnce? 

The  symptoms  by  which  tlie  pri'sence  of  a  calculous  concrc- 
tion  ill  any  part  of  the  urinary  orpins  is  indicated,  must,  in  some 
icftsure,  vary,  both  according  to  (he  nature,  si/.e,  and  form  of 
the  concretion  itself,  and  accordins^  to  the  particular  part  in 
wbicli  it  is  lod<'e<l.  The  bladder  is,  however,  the  most  usual 
origin  in  which  diesc  substances  are  found,  and  in  that  case,  the 
denoting  its  existence  are,  for  (he  most  part,  sulhciently 
aofquivocal  li  is  one  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with 
cilculuiis  complaints,  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  accoin* 
ptDUul  by  less  derant^emeni  in  the  y;eneral  health  than  is  pro¬ 
duced  liy  the  same  quantity  of  local  irritation  occasioneif  hy 
utber  causes.  This  mark  of  distinction  is  especially  dwelt 
upon  by  Dr.  llcbcrdcn,  and  it  is  of  iiuicli  use  to  rccoll(*ct  it  when 
rilber  the  practitimuT  or  the  suflhrer  feels  any  hesitation  in  de- 
cidin<; upon  the  pri'cise  nature  of  the  disorilered  state.  Into  the 
•eferal  symptoms  which  the  stone  and  j^ravcl  produce,  we  rc- 
frtm  Iroin  eutei  iiii;  further  *,  our  object  relates  rather  to  the  phy¬ 
siological  and  pathulu^ical,  than  to  the  surgical  part  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation. 

Wbii  then  are  the  constituent  principles  and  chemical  coin- 
P<HUioii  ol  those  concretions  that  are  so  olt*Mi  found  in  the  uri- 
Biry  organs  an«l  noighlM)uring  parts  of  the  body  ?  J^ince 
dicmistry  lias  been  so  successfully  applied  to  the  purp«>se  of  us- 
O'rtiiiiin^  the  nature  and  qualities  of  animal  secretions,  (he  urine, 
of  course,  as  one  of  the  most  renurk  ^ble  of  these  secretions,  and 
uoiie  which  undergut's  considerable  alteration  in  several  mor¬ 
bid  ktate^,  has  more  especially  excited  the  attention  of  the  uuimo- 
dkftiiical  philosopher.  In  determining  how  far  the  morbid  coii- 
Wions,  which  constitute  stone  and  gravel,  answer  in  (heir  qua- 
blies  and  ingredients  to  the  mutter  from  which  they  have  beep 
regarded  as  precipitates,  the  composition  ot  (Ir‘  fluid  in 
^  bealthy  state  becomes  a  matter  of  particular  interest.  Ac- 
cottlinw  to  the  most* modern  and  accurate  aljalysis,  it  is  con¬ 
flated  of  water,  acetic  acid,  phofphate  of  fime,  phunjfhate  of 
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mayH€»ia,  carbonic  acid,  carbonate  of  lime,  uric  or  /itAicoeii, 
rosacic  acid,  benzoic  acid,  albumen,  urea,  rehin,  muriate  of 
pliospbate  of  soda,  phonphate  of  ammonia^  muriate  of  amiDo. 
nia,  and  sulphur.  In  the  enumeration  of  the  above  in^redWit^ 
it  will  be  seen  that  four  of  them  are  marked  with  italic  chine, 
ters,  and  they  are  thus  designated,  inasmuch  us  urinary  cakili, 
though  posse'»siiig  a  great  diversity  of  essence  and  eluricttr, 
arc,  for  the  most  part,  more  prominently  marked  hy  oneurothrr 
of  the  above  principles.  Tlie  following  is  a  division  of  these 
concretions,  which  was  proposed  some  time  since  by  Ur.  M'ok 
lastoii,  to  uhom  our  present  Author,  Dr.  Marcet,  ackno>ile<l|;n 
himself  to  be  very  greatly  indebted.  1st  Scheelian,  uric,® 
lithic  calculi,  composed  of  uric  oxyd,  or  urate  of  ammonia,  td. 
Fusible  calculi,  made  up  principally  of  the  phosphate  of  liae, 
and  (he  triple  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia.  3d.  Booe. 
earth  calculi,  which  are  formed  almost  exclusively  of  phosphate 
of  lime.  To  thest%  the  most  commonly  observed  calculi,  i)r. 
VV.  adds  the  inulherrv  calculus,  so  nametl  from  its  fancied  rwm* 
blance  to  that  fruit,  and  whici)  calculus  is  a  compound  mail!} 
of  oxalate  of  lime.  Dr.  Monro,  jiin.  has  divided  these  substaacn 
into  five  classes;  the  first  iiicliufing those  that  arechietly  (brflxd 
of  uric  acid  and  urate  of  ammonia  ;  (he  second  such  ascoiuiM 
of  the  phosphate  of  lime  and  the  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  mag¬ 
nesia  ;  ihe  third  (or  mulberry  calculus)  composed  of  oxalilcif 
lime  and  silica  ;  the  fourth  containing  u  jiortioii  of  urate  of  la- 
inonia  ;  and  the  fifth,  including  such  as  are  constituted,  fortbr 
most  part,  of  a  substance  which  has  been  named  the  cystic  oifd. 

The  following  is  the  account  which  Dr.  Marcel  gives  of  the 
sever.)!  kinds  and  species  of  these  concretions. 

•  The  substances  hitherto  disoovered  in  urinary  calculi,  by  the b 
hours  of  chcMoical  philosophy,  arc  as  Ibllows.  Lithic  or  uric  adi 
rhoiiphaic  of  lime,  ummoniaco-magnesian  phosphate,  Oxalit  if 
lime,  Cystic  oxyd.  To  which  enumeration  may  be  added  a  fin¬ 
able  proportion  of  animal  matter,  connecting  and  cementinf  tb 
other  ingredients.  It  very  seldom  happens  that  these  substances  a* 
ist  singly,  and  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity  in  urinary  concrclioia; 
yet  some  of  them  gt  ncrally  prevail  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  impart  n 
the  calculi  a  peculiar  character.  And  when  Uie  mixture  is  such  sst* 
pmlude  the  appearance  of  any  characteristic  form,  I  would,  in  coa* 
pitance  isith  Ur.  Henry’s  suggestion,  assume  this  circumstance* 
the  distinguivbing  nuahty  of  an  additional  speci*  s  of  urinary  coacrt- 
tiont  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  different  kinds  of  urinary  cd* 
culi  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads,  viz.  The 
cuius.  2d.  The  bone^earik  calculus,  paincipally  consisting  of  pkc»» 
pbate  of  lime.  Sd  The  ammoniaco^mavnesuin  nhosukaie^  or  cakO* 
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fubstancc,  called  by  Dr.  Wolhston  cystic  oxyd.  Tib.  Tbe  altwf^ 
calculus,  or  concretion  composed  of  two  or  more  diO'erent  spe- 
cicj»f  arranged  in  alternate  layers.  8th.  Tbe  cjilculus,  the 

la^ndienU  of  w  hich  are  so  intimately  mixed,  us  not  to  be  separable 
iiilioul  chemical  analysis,  9lh.  Calculus,  from  the  prostate  glund.’ 

Tbe  lilhic  calculi  and  the  earthy  |)hos|)bates,  are,  as  we  liuvc 
ibovc  hiiiled,  the  most  commonly  found  ;  and  next  to  tliese,  in 
frequency,  are  the  imilheiry  cuiculi,  \^hic!i  arc  easily  known  by 
tlieir  blackish  colour,  and  irrei^ular  inniberry-lihe  shape.  Tlio 
lilhic  calculus,  which  is  by  far  the  most  freipient  of  all,  lias  more 
the  appearance  of  a  common  stone  ;  it  is  brown,  and  smooth,  and 
uniform,  and  in  general  has  a  ilatteiied  oval  fit^ure,  while  (be 
earthy  pliospliatcs,  which  comprize  tbe  bone  earth,  the  ammoni- 
aco  inai^ncsian  pbuspliate,  and  the  fusible  calculi,  and  wlitcb  are 
Beat  in  frequency  of  occurrence  to  the  litliic  concretions,  ure 
more  usually  found  of  a  t^reyish  white  appeai'aucs*,  and  of  a  lesii 
compact  structure. 

It  will  presently  be  seen  that  mcdicihul  substances,  which  arc 
Ifiven  wiili  a  view  to  dissolve  these  concretions,  or  correct  their 
lendency  to  increase,  have  a  very  dilVerent  etVect,  us  applied  to 
calculi  of  ditlerent  component  principles ;  it  consequently  he- 
comes  an  object  of  solicitude  on  tbe  part  of  the  medical  pre- 
icriher,  to  ascertain  tbe  precise  nature  of  the  particular  substance 
upon  which  he  is  endeavouring  to  briii^  bis  medicines  to  bear. 
When  the  patient  discbar«:es  i^ravelly  matter  or  small  fraq;mcnts 
•f  stone,  these  ou^bt  therefore  to  be  put  to  tbe  test  of  chemical 
examiiiition  ;  and  these  tests,  in  the  present  improved  state  of 
chemical  science  and  manipulations,  are  iiiAua^ecI  with  much 
comparative  facility.  We  shall  present  our  readers  bn 
ibriilijcd  account  of  Dr.  Marcet’s  section  on  this  bead.  Su|)- 
pusc  you  have  a  fragment  of  stone,  which  you  coiiC(*ive  to  be 
mmle  up  principall)  of  the  lilhic  or  uric  acid,  evposc  it  to  the 
Haaie  of  a  blow>pipe,  it  will,  if  thus  formed,  imn.cdiately  lilat  kon, 
emit  a  smoke  of  a  strout^  characteristic  odour,  and  gradually  he 
consumed.  Upon  another  fragment  of  the  same  concretion, 
pour,  in  a  glass  vessel,  some  caustic  or  pure  alkali,  and,  hy  the 
iddition  of  heat^  it  will  dissolve  speedily.  Lastly,  try  aiiotlier 
)>tnicle  of  lithic  calculus  with  a  drop  of  nitric  acid,  and  upon  the 
•pplicalion  of  heat,  the  lilhic  acid  will  disappenr.  The  calculi 
^hicli  are  composed  of  the  earthy  phosphates,  are  to  he  ascer¬ 
tained  in  the  following  manner ;  Pour  muriath;  arid  upon  ih  ! 
phosphate  of  lime  calculus,  and  llie  concretion  will  soon  be  dis¬ 
solved.  It  may  be  identified,  too,  by  its  first  blark«‘ning  before  the 
Some  of  a  blow-pipe,  and  soon  afterwards  becoming  while,  but 
iH>t  indicating  even  a  disposition  to/uslon,  unless  a  very  inteiiai* 
hctl  be  applied.  The  amiuoniaco  magnesian  phospliat  is  c.ipa- 
hie o[  uoluiioii  ill  muriatic  acid,  eveu  with  more  facility  tlmn  th« 
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|)ho9))hat  of  lime  calculus,  and  its  ammoniacal  portions  iiillb* 
come  ciiscni^ai^eil  by  the  heat  of  a  blow-pipe,  leaving;  the  reiatii. 
iiu;  pliospbatc  ofinat'iiesia  opacpie,  and  susceutiblcof  an  impfr. 
feet  fusion.  The  fusible  calculus  is  easily  distinguished  wWi 
aubjected  to  (be  (lame  of  a  blow-pipe,  by  meUin^,  bubbling  m 
and  runniuc:  into  irlobules  of  a  pearly  appearance.  This  tlsoa 
readily  dissolved  by  acids,  and  es|>ecially  by  the  diluted  rouriidr 
acid,  i'be  nudbeiTV  calculus  is,  as  already  stated,  for  the  ohm 
part  sullicicntly  easy  of  detection,  by  its  external  cbaricterv 

*  Its  most  obvious  chemical  character  is,  to  swell  out,  wWi 

*  exposed  to  heat,  and  to  expand  into  a  kind  of  white  eie. 

*  rescence,  which,  when  brouj^ht  into  contact  with  paper,  sUio^1 
‘  with  the  juice  of  violets,  and  sli|;htly  moistened,  turns  it  fptet.’ 
This  calculus  does  not  indicate  much  solubility  by  trial  wrrt 
cither  the  acids  or  alkalies.  The  cystic  calculus  is  distin^obh- 
able  by  its  peculiar  waxy  appearance,  and  by  its  peculiar  MDfl! 
when  heated.  This  concretion  soon  yields  both  to  acids  and  It 
alkalies. 

Such,  then,  are  the  concretions  most  commonly  observed  in » 
about  the  urinary  oi  ij^ans,  and  such  the  mode  in  which  their 
several  constituent  principles  may  be  best  developed.  Thm 
are  one  or  two  others  noticed  by  l)r.  Marcet,  of  a  «ui  generu 
kind,  but  whieii  are  so  unfiequcnt  in  their  occurrence  as  to  W 
scarcely  worthy  of  notice.  We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  adrer 
briefly  to  the  quo  moefo  of  their  generation.  The  more  com* 
monly  reccivetl  notion  l  espectini'  calculous  formations,  is, thtt 
(hey  are  precipitates  from  the  urinary  secretion,  in  consequfUff 
of  one  or  other  of  the  several  inj^redients  of  which  urinf  » 
formed,  either  liecomin^  disproportionately  increased,  or  inordi¬ 
nately  tliminished,  and  thus  formin;^  insoluble  com[H)tildK 
which  are  precipitated  and  retained  instead  of  beinij  disehinff*^ 
The  late  l)r.  .\ustin,  however,  in  a  very  in»;cnious  treatise  oi 
Stone,  published  in  the  year  1701,  contends  for  a  ditFercnt  tbfon 
of  calculary  concretion.  This  writer  conceives,  ‘  that  th? 

*  proximate  cause  of  the  disease,  or  stone,  does  not  exist  in  iW 
‘  uriniferous  vessels  of  the  kidney,  or  in  the  fluid  secreted  (wa 

*  them,  hut  in  (he  coats  and  glands  of  (be  several  ctvHie 
‘  tbrou^li  wliieli  the  urine  passes.’  In  support  of  this  principlf» 
lie  allc"i*s,  that  mucus  readily  forms  stone  out  of  the  bodj,**^ 
tliut  stones  arc  fouiul  within  the  coats  of  the  bladder,  and  talk 
prostate  ijlaml  where  the  urine  has  no  access.  1  rritation  «** 
cited  in  the  bladder,  be  remarks,  causes  stones  to  be 
there,  and  as  incrustations  are  formed  upon  foreit^n  bodies  ia 
bladder,  so  are  they  also  in  the  mucous  glands  and  merobt**^ 
in  other  parts.  Dr.  A.  makes  use  of  other  artjuments  to  ot** 
blisb  bis  assumption,  but  we  have  extracted  those  tliat  app^** 
us  the  most  forcible.  ^Ye  cafluot  help  expressing  surprU^i  ^ 
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author,  Dr.  5larrot,  c^ocs  not  enter  into  llie  question 
operandi  ot'  calculous  productions,  with  that  par* 
(icobrilY  and  jirecision  which  we  should  have  expected  from  a 
ato  of  much  scientific  accuracy  and  philosophical  acumen,  as 
beis  evideiuly  endowed  with.  Dr.  Austin  carries  his  notion  too 
lir  with  rej^anl  to  tiie  mucous  and  ineinhraiious  productions  of 
a  more  minute  analysis  of  urinary  concretions  than  had 
oUiined  in  his  time,  at  once  slicws  the  analogy  not  to  he  so 
^t  as  he  assumed  it  to  be  with  other  membranous  concretions, 
Mich  us  chalk  stones  in  ^out,  and  at  the  same  time  establishes 
liipir  rescmblauc’c  more  fully  to  Huid  urine  ;  nevertheless,  we  arc 
Jisposed  to  rei;ard  the  secretions  from  the  mucous  membrane 
which  lines  the  urinary  organs  and  passui^es,  as  bavin*;  a  very 
cufuiulerahle  share  in  the  formation  of  stone,  uud  to  infer  that 
thowe  substances  and  means  w  hich  are  employed  to  correct  the 
eaknilous  tendency,  act  in  a  considerable  measure  upon  the 
ictual  secretions  of  the  glandular  parts  to  which  we  allude.  Dr.  ‘ 
Austin  iiuhicd  very  ingeniously  conjectures,  that  the  operation 
for  the  stone,  proves  often  a  radical  remedy  for  the  <ii*»ease,  not 
merely  by  extructiiu;  the  calculus  already  formed,  but  by  oxcitin^; 

I  new  action  in  the  coat  of  the  bladder,  so  as  to  obviate  future 
depositions. 

As  it  resjiects  the  remote  causes  of  stone  and  caravel,  or  tbo 
constitution al  dispositions  and  habits  of  life  which  combine  to 
rifret  these  concretions,  inquiry  has  hitherto  left  us  considerably 
in  the  dark.  We  know  that  the  gouty  diathesis  and  the  ten* 
deocy  to  gravel,  are  frequent  concomitants,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  invariably  so  ;  (he  one  and  the  other  state  and  disposition 
often  existing  quite  exclusively  :  with  icgnnl  to  the  exterior  or 
immediately  exciting  causes  of  calculus,  nothing  certain  or  satis- 
hetory  has  hitherto  been  ascertained.  IMie  use  of  wliat  arc 
called  bard  waters,  bus  been  conjectured  to  be  influential  to¬ 
wards  the  generation  of  stone  ;  but  beside  that  human  calculus  is 
very  diflerent  from  the  several  combinations  of  earthy  substances 
which  these  waters  are  found  to  contain,  it  has  been  observed 
diat  (hose  iudivhluals  are  quite  as  subject  to  them  who  live  coii- 
(Untly  on  waters  which  are  termed  soft,  as  persons  who 
have  drunk  of  mineral  and  earthy  springs  ihrougli  the  whole  of 
their  lives.  Dr.  Marcet  seems  inclined  to  suppose,  that  there  is 
i^ater  relation  in  calculous  complaints  to  tlie  functions  of  the 
^hin,  than  has  hitherto  been  conceived,  and  he  concludes  the 
section  of  his  work  which  is  devoted  to  that  inquiry  to  which  we 
sow  advert,  by  making  the  following  ‘  inferences.’ 

*  In  this  early  stage  of  the  enquiry,  and  until  a  much  greater  num* 
htt  of  documents  than  those  1  have  been  able  to  collect,  shall  have 
procured,  we  should  in  vain  attempt  to  connect  the  facts  afibrded 
^  those  reports,  with  any  systematic  view  of  the  causes  of  calculous 
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diforders.  Hut  I  indulge  in  the  hope  that  the  present  essay  may  bi 
the  coramencement  of  an  investigation,  to  which  tlie  results  of  lubi^ 
qucnt  researches  on  the  subject  will  be  gradually  added. 
mean  time  sufficient  evidence  nos  already  been  obtained  to  ihew,tka 
in  some  establishments,  both  in  this  and  other  countries,  a  reniiri* 
able  uniformity  prevails  in  regard  to  the  frequency  of  the  diieye, 
whilst  in  other  instances  a  greit  discordancy  is  observable,  andik^ 
none  of  the  circumitances  commonly  suspected  to  iuflnence  this  duTrdtr 
can  laiiifQctorily  nccount  for  this  variety  of  results.  This  naturtlij 
leads  to  the  suspicion,  that  the  tendency  to  form  urinary  calculi  am 
arise  from  some  general  causes,  independent  upon  the  pcculianttef 
food  or  beverage  to  which  they  have  been  usually  ascribed;  endtm 
it  appears  that  in  hot  climates^  and  especially  hetvoeen  the  tropics^  tkm 
complaints  are  almost  unknoxvn,  one  is  naturally  led  to  connect 
eumstance  uith  the  great  changes  in  the  urine  knoxtn  to  arise  Jrmdsp  I 
ferent  ennditions  in  the  surface  of  the  lody^  and  to  enquire  whethir  i 
amongst  other  causes,  there  may  not  be  some  essential  coaoectioi 
between  the  state  of  the  cutaneous  functions,  and  the  greater  or  loi 
prevalence  of  tliis  class  of  disorders.' 

W  illi  re>i])e(  t  to  (hose  sevmal  remedial  processes  which  hive 
been  insiiinted  with  a  view  either  to  dissolve  stone  wliea  formeii, 
or  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  concreted  substance,  there  ca- 
not  he  a  doubt  that  the  (piestiou  of  their  etVtcacy,  niust  greatlj 
depentl  tijiun  the  praeticability  of  any  solvent  or  corrective  nut¬ 
ter  fmtiing  its  way  to  the  lit  inary  organs  ;  and  if  that  be  poi- 
sible,  the  next  ohjeet  of  inquiry  will  Im',  VVliut  are  the  constiti- 
ent  ingredients  of  the  parlicnlar  sul>stunee  to  which  our  curttivi 
attempts  are  about  to  be  applied  ?  Now,  that  alkaline  substiBOO 
are  capable  of  being  conveyetl  to  the  urinary  organs,  and  iiuiurt* 
ing  their  specific  properties  to  the  secreted  (luitl,  has  bt'entt* 
certained  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  iloubt.  Among  the  litc 
Dr.  W’liyli’s  cases,  we  find  the'following  experiment,  wliicb,  » 
being  conducted  by  an  individual  who  was  liimscdf  the  stibjcciif 
the  experiment,  and  a  man  of  unquestionable  veracity,  it  nut 
not  he  amiss  to  record. 

*  The  Kim  erend  Dr.  Richard  Xcwcomb,  now  Lord  Bishop  of  Lin* 
duff,  while  drinking  two  Lnglish  quarts  of  lime  water  daiJy,  fwt^ 
cure  of  u  stone  in  the  bladder,  poured  lies  urine  every  morning 
evening  upon  u  piece  of  human  calculus  weighing  31  grain*;  bj 
which  in  the  space  of  four  raontbs  it  was  reduced  to  three  piif® 
weighing  in  uU  six  grains.  Upon  one  of  these  pieces,  weighing  W* 
grams,  he  caused  to  be  daily  poured  for  two  months,  the  fresh  uriie 
of  a  person  who  drank  no  lime  water,  at  the  end  of  which  time  ^ 
piece  of  calculus  was  found  to  weigh,  2,55  grains,  having  inertaui 
in  weight  a  quarter  of  a  grain.  This  same  piece  bcinjr  afterwlii 
•teeped  in  the  Bishop's  urine,  (who  continued  to  drink  lime 
above)  from  June  21-  to  July  9,  w'as  in  these  few  days  quite  cfumbko 
into  powder.* 

Ouc  ditBculty  presents  itself  in  reference  to  the  solvent 
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i^wbflancw  taken  into  the  stomach  ;  and  it  hns  ?)ofn  ur^ed  as 
laohjectian  as^ainst  Die  suppoHition  of  lithontlirip(io>  po*«^i‘>Niiii; 
mj  !i})enlic  virtue.  It  is  tliis,  that  mil  t  ulkalios,  hh  Di.  y  urc 
or  those  ftlk  iliiie  siihstaiices  which  are  comhiuotl  with 
rtn*  rtrhoiiic  acid,  have  appe.uvd  to  ii)iti:<atc  the  symptoms  of 
iittnf  with  greater  fucihiy  and  ctlW*t  than  the  jnii  o  or  caustic  n!ka- 
FifS,  it  is  lliese  l  ist  wliich  display  tlicir  soUeiit  properties 

ajKNi  lin.ic  ooncivtions  out  of  the  hmly,  witli  hy  far  the  greatest 
ictivity.  'riiis  ohjeciioii,  however,  is  satislaetorily  met  by  the 
itatrmeut,  that  Die  caihouic  arid  of  t!ie  mild  alkalies,  may,  and 
4oes,  by  meeting  nilli  (he  uci  I  of  the  stomach,  become  e.xpelled 
or  iieutrali/ed,  and  that  thustlie  medicine  is  brou^^hl  to  precisely 
the  same  eoiidition  of  eiVicacy  us  if  it  had  been  taken  tincarbo- 
itU'd  or  pure  ;  while  it  has  this  ad  vautai^e  \\ lieu  administered 
M  a  mild  form,  that  it  can  ho  taken  in  a  luncli  larger  cpiantity, 
10(1  tint,  moreover,  tlie  nentralization  of  the  acid  in  the  hrst 
ptssai^es,  corrects  tlie  constitutional  tendency  to  fresh  deposiU 
of  calcareous  matter. 

The  principle  then  lioin^  admitted,  that  alkaline  matter,  when 
taken  into  the  stomach,  po'iscsses  at  the  very  least  some  cor¬ 
rective  and  solvent  propel  ty,  (it  heim^  recollected  at  the  same 
lime,  that  nrin  iry  concretions  occasionally  happen,  which  are 
Bot  acted  upon  hy  alkalies,  hut  on  the  contrary,  are  only  solvable 
ia  tlieiniiuTal  acids,)  it  follows  of  course  to  be  considered,  whe¬ 
ther,  and  to  what  extent,  these  acid  substances  are  capable  of 
imprci^natii)^  the  urine  with  their  specific  iiifluciices.  On  this 
bead,  we  sliall  extract  the  followini^  observations  of  Dr.  Marcet, 

‘  With  regard  to  the  acids,*  says  our  Author,  ‘  the  question  if 
not  10  easily  resolved.  For,  as  the  urine  Is  naturally  acid,  and  cape* 
cially  containing  portions  of  both  the  muriatic  and  sulphuric  acids, 
which  are  those  commonly  used  as  medicines,  any  small  increase  of 
either  of  these  acids  in  the  urine,  in  consequence  of  their  being 
liken  into  the  stomach,  cannot  be  so  readily  ascertained.  It  is  liow- 
staled  by  some  chemists,  and  in  particular  by  Mr.  Rrande, 
that  acids  taken  into  the  stomach,  are  actually  capable  of  being  con¬ 
veyed  into  the  bladder  ;  and  this  he  has  more  e8|>ecially  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  by  experiment  with  regard  to  the  carbonic  acid.  Unfor- 
tonately,  however,  although  alkalies  do  certainly,  and  acids  may  poaai- 
bly,  reach  the  urinary  passages,  yet  experience  lias  shewn,  that  the 

rlity  of  either,  thus  conveyed  through  the  circulation,  is  to  sro^l, 
very  little,  if  any  impression,  can  be  made  on  large  pre*exif ting 
calculi  with  whatever  freedom  or  perseverance  Diete  medicines  may  be 
*cd.  But  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove,  that  we  are  able  in 
®*oy  instances,  to  produce  an  eflfect  sufficient  to  check  the  pre- 
vsiling  diathesis,  and  even  sometimes  to  bring  on  a  calculous  de¬ 
port.  depending  upon  an  opiiosite  state  of  the  system ;  a  change, 
•bich  I  have  myself  repeatedly  witnessed.* 

have  been  iiKiuced  to  make  Die'  above  extract,  partly 
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for  the  sake  of  doin*^  justice  to  (lie  cxln»mc  candour,  and 
iem-liki‘  iVccdom,  with  which  the  writer  adinil*<  the  riinitsofoK.. 
diciiiai  operation,  in  (lie  way  of  solvent  ellicacy  ;  and  partly 
the  viewot  iinpressini'  llic  necessity  of  early  nscertainin(^thc|»r«ciii 
nature  of  those  sabulous  concretions,  which  are  jiassed  in  1 
velly  subject,  before  any  curative  plans  are  adopted,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  prt*ventini^  tlieir  increase;  sine»»  the  conunon  alk|. 
line  lithonlhriptics,  uiit^ht,  in  the  place  of  prov in*;  remedial,  ic. 
tually,  ill  some  cases,  utlord  afresh  pabulum  to  the  disorder. 
Into  the  ininutia*  of  these  plans,  we  do  not  consider  it  as  ovr 
province  to  enter ;  but  we  shall  take  occasion  to  make  a  abort 
extract  from  a  writer  of  celebrity,  bearini^  upon  the  point  ol 
discrimiiiiition  to  which  we  are  now  ndvcM  tint'.  It  will  be  re¬ 
collected,  that  we  liuve  remarked,  in  a  former  part  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  paper,  that  the  lithic  or  uric  acid  calculi,  are  the  nioit 
common  species  of  concretions,  and  (hat  these  are  soluble  in  il- 
kaliiic  menstrua'.  In  this  case,  alkaline  medicines  are  called 
for,  and  will  prove  more  or  less  edicacioiis.  Hut  in  those  kitMls 
of  calculi  which  are  composed  of  earthy  bases  with  phosphoric 
aciil,  it  will  also  ho  recollected  that  the  muriatie  acid  was  said  to 
be  the  ai^ent  of  solution  ;  but  it  may  he  now  proper  to  add  fur¬ 
ther,  that  lime  and  alkalies  ini^ht  not  oidy  he  thrown  awai 
when  applied  to  these  concretions,  hut  that  the  exhibitioa  of 
these  medicinals  as  just  hinted,  would  in  many  cases  be  actuiUy 
cnlculateil  to  increase  the  evil  (hoy  were  intended  to  le«ei, 
by  furnishing  that  earthy  snhstance  in  {greater  qtiantities,  by 
which  tlie  base  of  the  concretion  is  principally  formed.  ‘  TV 
‘  absurdity/  (says  Dr.  Pemberton,  the  author  to  whom  webiu 
just  alluded,)  ‘  of  perseveriu!;  in  a  plan  of  alkaline  medicines  to 
‘  dissolve  a  calculus,  which  is  not  in  the  smallest  deijn'e  acted 

*  upon  by  an  alkali,  but  on  the  contrary  hy  an  acid,  is  sidhc'iently 
‘  apnareiit.  I  am  here  alluding  to  the  sclnvliaii  and  fusible  cd- 

*  culi  ;  the  first  sort  being  soluble  in  alkalies  and  not  in  the  fflu- 

*  rialic  acid,  the  siTond,  soluble  in  the  muriatic  acid,  and  Hof « 

*  the  alkalieH.  The  fusible  calculus,  or  rather  the  fusible  sand. 

*  (continues  Dr.  P.,)  as  mentioned  hy  Dr.  \)'ollaston,  I  am  in* 
^  dined  to  believe,  is  much  more  common  than  is  usually  sus* 
‘  jiected,  and  (he  benefit  (ho  adds)  obtained  from  uii  acid  soltett 
‘  III  this  species  of  calculus,  I  have  observed.  Is  much  more  n* 

*  pid,  than  could  be  expected  from  the  usual  ctlects  of  repeated 

*  solvents  ill  other  eases  of  calculus.’ 

It  is  most  probalde,  that  in  the  instances  which  Dr.  Peiftbef* 
ton  adduces  in  support  of  this  assumption,  the  benefit  procuwl 
by  the  mineral  acid,  was  referrible  to  its  action  on  the  first  p»* 
xages,  and  to  its  thereby  correcting  the  tendency  to  sabulous  (V 
|>ositc.  Hut  we  must  refrain  from  going  further  into  prtciW 
detail.  We  shall  therefore  conclude  our  remarks,  hy  reco^* 
mending  both  to  the  philosophical  inquirer,  and  to  the 
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practitioner,  uii  uttonUve  jX'rusal  of  the  work,  wliicli  \ii\s  fur- 
the  oceasion  of  these airunativeriiioiw.  Dr.  ^lareet’s  style 
we  think  athnirahle.  It  coinbiues  scientific  precision  with 
fTiceful  ease.  The  plates,  wliich  are  hy  Milton,  from  drawiniTH 
by  Tlioiiisoii,  are  executed  ns  much  to  the  lifey  as  any  graiihic 
illust  111  inns  of  patholoi^ical  subjects  we  have  ever  seen.  This 
pfrformincc  of  l>r.  Marcel,  althous;h  perhaps  containing  very 
little  more  than  had  already  been  advanced  in  the  Philosophical 
innsactions,  and  other  scattered  publications,  is  an  elegant  and 
cltssical  compeiidiiini  of  the  present  state  of  chemical,  physiolo- 
{rical,  and  medical  science,  in  reference  to  the  particular  subject 
upon  \tliich  it  proft'sses  to  treat. 
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had  intended  to  resume,  at  some  length,  in  our  last  Num- 
her,  our  notice  of  the  numerous  discourses  which  huVo 
been  published  on  this  melancholy  puvasion.  But  ere  this  time, 
onr  readers  will  have  made  their  selections  from  the  list,  and  laid 
the  volume  hy  in  their  libraries.  \Ve  shall  now  therefore  restrict 
ourselves  to  a  very  brief  discharge  of  what  we  feel  to  be  an  in¬ 
vidious  task,  humbly  entreating  the  authors  of  any  sermons  we 
may  omit  to  notice,  to  accept,  in  apology,  the  distinct  ad¬ 
mission  we  hereby  make,  that  their  claims  are  firohahly  not  in- 
f«*ior  to  the  claims  of  such  as  are  more  fortunate  in  attracting 
our  notice. 

The  Sermons  we  have  already  adverted  to,  would  have  fur¬ 
nished  matter  for  aluindant  remark.  Dr.  (  ■halmers’s,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  embraces  the  coiisitlcration  of  some  very  important,  but 
very  irrelevant  political  subjects,  which  we  may  take  some  future 
occasion  of  discussing,  but  for  the  present  they  must  he  passed 
by.  \\*e  confess  that  wt*  have. been  much  the  best  pleased  with 
those  Sermons,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  made 
more  prominent  than  the  politics  of  the  preacher.  A  remark  of 
this  nature  we  liave  mu<le  before  ;  and  though  it  might  seefii'too 
indiscriminately  to  hear,  in  a  way  not  exactly  intended,  ser¬ 
mons  of  a  very  opposite  complexion,  we  see  no  reason  to  retract 
pur  opinion,  that  whatever  .was  adapted  to  excite  the  angry  feel- 
mgs  of  parly,  or  to  divert  the  attention  from  ihe  personal  Ini - 
pcofeinent  of  the  occasion,  was  at  the  In^st  injudicious.  In  sohne 
mstances,  a  much  strougei*  word  would  not  be  inajiplicahle. 

A  sermon  hy  the  Uev.  C.  .J.lloare,  vicar  of  Rlandlord,  founc^d 
Psalm  xxxix,  9,  secins  entitled,  by  the  good  sense  which  is 
mmiifeste^l  in  treating  the  subject,  to  be  distinguished  as  one  of  the 
^t  which  have  proceeded  from  the  clergy.  After  considering 
^hat,  iu  such  a  season  of  calamity^  we  ought  not  to  do/’ — 
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under  which  division  he  judiciously  remarks,  *  Let  us  not  bt 

*  templed  too  deeply  to  s|H'Culate  ujmmi  the  secret  inteQUQi!| 

*  of  otir  heavenly  Father  in  such  h  visitation,* — the  PretcWr 
proceeds,  in  the  t'ollowin^  remarks,  to  state  *  what  we  oq|^ 

‘  not  to  do.’ 

•  I.  Let  us,  then,  begin  uith  ncknortlrd^hirr  the  imprrfectum  of  tt 
ou'H  blind  and  jnUible  judgment ,  which  liiul  led  us  to  build  our 

so  high  upon  a  passing  shadow — the  semblance,  indeed,  and  but  tie 
•emblancc,  of  a  great  and  permanent  national  blessing.  It  was  m. 
questionably  an  error,  though  like  many  others  known  only  by  tbe 
event,  that  we  had  conceived  that  one  circumstance  so  essentially 
ccMary  to  the  best  interests  of  this  nation,  w  hich  God  has  now  taugk 
us  in  more  than  words  not  to  have  been  necessary.  There  is  no  ouej 
am  sure,  amongst  us,  rash  enough,  on  this  or  on  any  occasion,  delibent^ 
ly  to  confide  in  the  wisdom  of  his  own  choice,  rather  than  in  the  ti*. 
dom  of  the  Divine  appointmeut.  Tor  my  ow  n  part,  1  most  fretb 
confess,  that  if  any  one  consideration  more  than  another  haspreviikil 
to  afford  relief  to  my  own  mind,  under  the  pressure  of  this  beity 
disappointment,  it  has  been  the  single  thougnt,  tliat  could  1  hate 
previously  know  n  the  will  of  God  respecting  the  event  in  questio&il 
should  not  have  dared,  even  for  a  moment,  to  have  w  ished  dial  till 
reversed  ;  nor,  even  us  1  tendered  my  ow  n  and  my  country*! 
advantage,  to  have  **  stayed  Ills  hand,  or  to  have  said.  What  das 
Thou  r*  It  is  my  desire,  niul  let  it  be  also  yours,  to  learn  from  Chs 
consideration,  more  and  more  to  distrust  the  wisest  calculations  of  il 
human  foresight ;  to  be  prepared  for  every  reverse  ;  and  with  grettr 
confidence  to  commit  all  our  ways  into  His  hands,  whose  **  lantr 
mercies  arc  over  all  llis  works,'*  and  who  alone  infallibly  knows  vhit 
ii  best  for  us.* 

•  2.  Painful,  however,  as  we  doubtless  feel  this  severe  act  of  lie 
Divine  Sovereignty  ;  let  us  next  coiuider,  that  as  our  sins  have  moc 
clearly  deserved  all  there  is  o\' chastisement  in  it,  so  that  our  repentsvt 
alone f  and  deep  contrition  Jur  siitt  can  avert  its  ivorst  consequences  tui 
national  curse.  When  the  Almighty  appears  to  us  in  the  dispcmiliois 
of  his  providence,  he  will  be  seen  ;  when  he  speaks  to  us  in  thclb®* 
den  of  his  power,  he  will  he  heard.  Vain  is  it  when  thus  admonbhei 
to  reply  in  the  language,  or  the  spirit  of  Pharaoh,  “  Who  is  the  Lo^ 
that  1  should  obey  his  voice:*’  Vain  is  it  to  harden  oursclveii bb 
him,  against  repeated  warnings;  or,  when  forced,  at  length,  to  moun 
almost  ns  if  “  there  were  not  an  house  where  there  was  notoor 
dead,*'  still,  like  him,  alter  a  little  alarm,  and  a  few  luomenury 
lentings  of  conscience,  to  return  to  the  very  same  courses  which  W 
brought  this  evil  upon  us.  Of  you,  beloved,*’  may  I  havccw*i 
and  tlial  on  the  best  grounds,  to  say,  that  ••  I  am  persuaded  better 
things,  and  things  that  accompany  salvation.”  (iod  grant  tbilthe 
impression  upon  your  hearts,  and  upi.n  those  of  the  nation  at  IW 
made  by  this  day’s  ceremony,  may  be  deep,  lusting,  and 

that  we  may  see  a  positive  and  rapid  advance  amongst  us  all  ^ 
fe^ours  of  a  rathmal  devotion,  the  convictions  of  a  well 
faith,  the  fruits  of  an  abiding  holiness  of  life  ;  and  that  thes 
^tferings  of  a  naliou'i  grief  may  be  acccpted|  not  as  au  aloncincat^ 
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fgf  guilt,  but  a«  a  pledge  of  our  own  acceptance,  by  faith,  of  that 
ont  ATONEMENT  which  Can  avail  for  our  pardon— ^ven  ••  the  full, 
perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice*’  of  a  Saviour  upon  the  cross.’ 

pp.  19 — 22. 

Very  different  is  the  recommendation  of  the  Rey.  Dr.  Gray, 
who,  in  his  Sermon,  (races  this  affliction  of  the  land,  to  the  niur* 
nuriiiip*  and  disstMisions  of  the  wicked  and  depraved  ;  and 
directs  us  to  contemplate  in  the  *  diversified  scenes  of  m>acry 
‘fxpcrienced  by  neighbouring  countries,*  *  a  series  of  awful 
*li!ssons  against  civil  discord  and  a  love  of  change.*  lie 
lUudi's  pretty  explicitly  to  the  parodies  on  the  Liturgy,  and  the 
tTfiwns  affirmed,  on  the  authority  of  Oliver  and  the  documents 
ii  the  Green  Bag,  to  have  been  somewhere  or  other  meditated, 
IS  die  circumstances  which  call  for  contrite  reilectioii.  Our 
old  friends  the  Christian  Observers  seeaied,  we  recollect,  to 
W  of  the  same  opinion  ;  that  is  to  say,  that,  first  of  all,  the 
sMiad,  and  peaceable,  and  loyal,  and  church-going  part  of  the 
itlion,  which  they  would  themselves  allow  to  he  by  far  tlio 
Itrger  part,  are,  on  this  liypotliesis,  visited  with  wliat  must  be 
rtgirded  as  a  great  calamity  to  the  country, — the  macliinatioiia 
of  seditious  and  wicked  men,  and  then,  this  innocent  majority 
ire  still  further  punished  for  the  sake  of  these  few  despicable 
delinquents,  by  another  calamity.  The  wisdom  exhibited  in 
this  8up|>osition,  is  on  a  par  with  the  narrowiu'ss  of  feeling  it 
betrays.  And  now  for  Dr.  Gray*s  spiritual  presciiption  ! 

'  If  I  have  been  warranted  in  presuming  that  God  may  have  been 
oCraded  by  discontent,  and  by  a  disposition  and  a  malicious  abuse  of 
licrty,  it  must  be  by  ^ratitude^  and  by  a  reverence  Jor  lawful  authori* 
tieSjOuit  we  recover  the  divine  favour. 

The  venerable  Rector  of  Aston  Saiidford  is  a  man  of  a  dif- 
^frent  spirit,  llis  Sermon  is  one  of  the  very  best  wc  have  seen. 

'  Many,  I  fear,*  says  this  good  man,  *  will  take  occasion  from  tlie 
rvenu  which  we  this  day  are  assembled  to  deplore,  to  inveigh  against 
tbe  conduct  of  others,  without  attempting  to  amend  their  own.  But 
« this  respect  1  would  be  wholly  silent ;  except,  as  I  feel  myself 
paired  as  a  minister  of  God  to  hint  two  particulars,  in  which  none 
of  ui  here  present  is  concerned.* 

These  two  paiticulars  are,  indeed,  considerations  of  no  small 
•portaiicc,  and  coming  from  Mr.  Scott,  they  will  not,  wc  hope, 
w  charged  upon  either  a  spirit  of  sectarianism  or  of  disloyalty. 

*  1  must  confess,  that  I  have  frequently  regretted,  and  now  more 
“•n  ever  regret,  that  no  public  prayer  should  have  been  offered  up 
•wr service,  for  one  whose  life  and  welfare  were  not  only  ao  near 

heart  of  Britons  in  general,  but  of  so  great  in^rtance  to  the 
••*>0  at  large ;  and  especially  in  the  prospect  of  her  becoming  a 
?^r :  and  1  feel  conscious  of  criminality,  that  I  did  not  offer  pub- 

•  ^ell  as  private  prayers,  in  her  behalf ;  and  so  excite  others  te 
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do  the  sum c.  1  feel  this  as  a  criminality  in  mytelf,  mdprobdbii 
many,  upon  redectian»  iiimy  dnd  themselves  involved  in  some  wntm 
of  guilt  on  this  account. 

•  1  would  also  just  hint,  yet  with  respectful  deference  to  every  pm 
of  our  legislature,  wliether  the  restrictions  put  upon  the  marrii^of 
the  royal  family,  can  be  supported  on  scriptural  ground  ?  Andwhe- 
tlier  they  have  not  a  direct  tendency  to  produce  that  very  tUte  ef 
things,  in  resiKCt  of  our  royal  family,  which  we  now  more  thin  e»tr 
regret,  and  wliich  enhances  our  solicitude  on  this  mournful  occntosi’ 
p.  19. 

Mr.  Scott  (leprt‘cates  ‘  the  c^eneral  and  almost  universal  da.  j 

*  position,  prevailing  among  men  of  the  most  discordant  snti*  ’ 

*  ments,  imlitical  and  religious,  uithout  excepting  some  zetlom  ' 
‘  professors  and  preachers  of  evangelical  truth,  to  trace  back 

*  every  painful  event  connected  with  onr  many  late  trials  and  d^ 

^  livcraiices,  to  the  criminal  misconduct  of  some  descriptioo ar 

*  other  of  their  follow  mortals,  witliont  seeing  the  name  i 
“  the  Lord,”  or  hi*aring  “  the  voice  of  the  rod,”  and  recollectiif 

who  hath  appointed  it.”  *  | 

There  are  two  excellent  ])ractical  discourses  on  that  passajj^ii 
the  Kpistlc  to  the  Corinthians,  Brethren,  the  time  is 
^cc. ;  the  one  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  by 
tlm  Ucv,  (leorge  Cornelius  (jorhain.  Fellow  of  Queen's  Col* 
lege,  the  other,  at  the  Independent  Meeting-house^  Rlackbun, 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher.  The  latter  contains  some  pm* 
sages  in  a  very  elevatod  style,  but  wc  transcribe  the  followiaf, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  exactly  proper  direction  whidi  ought  ti 
have  been  given  to  the  thou!^ts  of  the  audience. 

*  And  now,  my  friends,  having  briefly  illustrated  the  adtoonitory 
cautions  in  the  text,  let  me  inquire — fl^hat  is  t^our  portion — 
the  source  of  your  cKief  felicity  ? 

“  They  build  too  low,  who  build  beneath  the  skies,'* 

Wial  does  it  avail  a  much  lamented  Princess,  that  ihe  wai  lie 
descendant  of  luonarchs,  and  the  expectant  of  a  throne!  Would  tic 
thought  of  this  splendour  blunt  the  dart  of  death,  or  afford  fny  il* 
levinlion  of  its  pang  ?  You  lament  ns  you  ou^ht  to  do,  this  iDais* 
choly  event— you  see  nu  affecting  instnnee  of  the  uncertainl^i^ 
vanity  of  all  earthly  distinctions — nnd  the  appeal  to  the  syniptdw* 
nf  your  nature  is  enforced  by  the  nssoeiations  of  dignity,  and  yomk 
and  beauty,  and  high  moral  excellence,  with  the  character  of  A* 
dquirted  Pnnceis.  But  let  not  theae  national  feelings,  this  in^ 
gence  of  your  sensibilities,  this  mental  luxury  of  grief,  that  exdio 
the  imagination  to  melancholy  musings,  and  fills  the  heart  with  fc 
nuine  sorrow— Oh  !  let  not  these  passing  emotions,  nor  the  polW 
speculations  tliat  may  mingle  with  tliero,  bound  and  limit  your 
Ulions.  Be  concerned  above  all  things,  that  your  thuu^ts  aad  R* 
deuioiw  should  re-act  on  yourselves— ^our  oiun  character— ^ 
^^cstiny.  Wliile  you  tiiink  of  the  sudden  transition  from  ^ 
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lollies  of  earthly  frrandeur  to  the  darkness  and  soUtudo  of  the  tomb-* 
1^  exchange  uf  all  the  bliss  of  domeatic  life  and  conjugal  liappi* 
(1^  for  the  icy  touch  and  chill  embrace  of  death— Oh!  remember 
iliil  you  are  mortal ;  you  too  must  make  n  transition,  and  it  may 
be  ai  ludden  as  hers  ;  you  must  feel  that  touch,  you  must  meet  that 
•*  list  enemy !”  If  any  thing  in  this  world  be  your  portion,  you 
oust  then  leave  it  for  ever.  Is  it  not  then  of  eternal  consequence 
to  wceriain  whether  jrou  have  a  portion  that  will  survive  tins  last 
conflict,  that  will  continue  to  satisfy  you  in  another  world,  and  be 
four  pottession  for  ever  !  Do  you  enquire  what  is  that  portion, 
Vhich  is  adapted  to  the  capacities  and  desires  of  your  immortal 
mturc,  and  which  alone  can  make  you  happy — I  answer — it  is  the 
wof  Hod!  How  can  tliat  favour  be  your  portion  ?  Only  through 
the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  whose  appearing  it  is  nianifetted, 
od  who  **  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.’*  pp.  28,— -29. 

The  sermons  of  tlio  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers,  ptib- 
yifd  on  this  occasion,  arc,  we  believe  witliout  exccntluii,  dia^ 
raeterixod  by  a  warmth  of  loyalty  to  l lie  House  of  ilruiiswick, 
which  has  ever  associated  itself  with  an  attachment  to  those 

Einciples  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which  placed  them  on  the 
ritish  throne. 

‘The  grief  called  forth  on  the  present  occasion,  (remarks  Mr. 
Philip,  in  a  sensible  Sermon  en  Peter  v.  (>.)  furnishes  a  great  moral 
lenooto  Princes.  It  shews  them  that  much  of  tlie  stability  of  the 
throae  depends  on  the  character  of  the  sovereign  who  tills  it,  and 
thtt  if  they  are  not  wanting  in  respect  to  themselves,  they  will  seb 
<lsm  have  to  complain  of  the  loyalty  of  their  subjects.  The  inha- 
biuats  of  these  lands,  as  in  all  free  states,  may  differ  in  opinion  ret- 
pecting  the  measures  of  admiaistration ;  but  there  is  no  prejudice 
igtiiut  royalty  in  this  country,  no  want  of  reverence  and  affection  to 
the  house  of  Brunswick.  This  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  eager- 
sen  frequently  manifested  by  the  people,  to  dwell  upon  any  favour- 
iblc  redeeming  circumstance  in  the  character  of  our  Princes,  and 
kom  tlieir  proneness  to  idolize,  and  to  carry  their  admiration  be¬ 
yond  ordinary  bounds,  as  on  the  present  occasion,  when  the  chatac- 
(er  if  formed  on  virtuous  principles. 

*  While  the  most  enlightened  nation  in  Uio  world,  is  at  this  moment 
holding  up  to  surrounding  states,  an  edifying  example  ef  its  loyal¬ 
ty;  It  Hhe  Princes  of  the  earth  remember,  that  the  affection  and 
uf  their  subjects  arc  not  to  be  commanded,  by  a  parade  about 
the  principles  of  legitimacy,  or  by  the  mere  trappings  of  royalty  ; 
hot  by  the  cultivation  of  those  virtues  which  adorned  the  character  of 
owltmented  Princess,  and  whidi  arc  necessary  to  re^ctability  in 
the  ordinary  w  alks  of  life.*  Philip's  Strwwn^  delivered  is  the  Congr^ 
ptionai  Chapelt  Aberdeen,  pp.  Sd*,  35, 

fte  following  extract  from  the  Discourte  preached  at  tha 
Independent  IMfwting- house  at  Ht.  Neots,  by  the  Revk  Thomas 
^orell^  will  place  the  prcaclicr’s  loyalty  in  full  view,  but  ws 
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cannot  conceal  our  opinion,  that  a  subject  so  delicate  ludbettv 
not  have  been  adverted  to.  Upon  whom  “  rests  the  weight  •( 
“  bunian  blood  r” 

‘  It  h  true,  when  the  oppressor  who  lias  lone  exercised  a  cmeltT* 
ranny  over  bis  wretched  subjects  is  cut  off  by  ueaih,  the  event 
but  be  hailed  as  a  national  deliverance.  And  when  an  aged  I0T^ 
reign,  the  father  of  his  people,  gently  descends  into  the  vale  of 
closing  in  peace  and  honour  a  long  and  prosperous  reign ;  this,  iqq, 
being  a  looked-for  event,  which  takes  place  according  to  the  ordiav) 
course  of  nature,  can  scarcely  be  deemed  calamitous.  But  vkes 
death  makes  an  unexpected  irruption  into  our  palaces,  bearing  tbeocc 
their  richest  spoil,  plucking  up  and  destroying  the  fairest  and  the 
loveliest  Bower,  in  the  midst  of  all  its  fruitfulness  and  beauty— thiii 
assuredly  not  to  be  accounted  amongst  ordinary  causes  of  regitl 
My  frieiulii,  iny  hearers,  my  fellow-countrymen,  when  I  contemphie 
this  stroke,  in  connection  with  the  previous  calamity  with  which  i 
has  pleased  God  to  visit  the  royal  house  ;  I  cannot  but  consider  that 
as  forming  a  series  of  divine  jud^ients,  and  os  strongly  marked 
cations  of  the  wrath  of  (rod  against  a  guilty  nation.  These  omsv 
years,  a  (tark  cloud  has  overshadowed  the  mind  of  our  venerable 
vereign.  It  has  pleased  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  crowns  aixle» 
pirts,  virtually  to  remove  him  from  that  high  station  which  be  hid 
long  occupieil,  by  rendering  him  incapable  of  periorming  the  funC' 
lions  of  royalty  ;  and  thus  to  visit  both  him  and  us,  with  the  iDOt 
dreadful  malady  that  can  befall  human  nature.  But  when  to  thuvi 
added,  the  extinction  of  that  light,  which  beamed  so  auspiciously  oi 
our  island,  in  the  person  of  the  illustrious  Princess,  now  no  mor^- 
the  snapping  asunder  at  once  of  two  most  important  links  in  the 
chain  ot  succession  to  the  throne — and  especially,  the  affecting  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  this  mournful  event  has  taken  place,  lureh 
wc  cannot  but  consider  these  successive  afflictions  as  judgments  of 
the  Most  High,  poured  out  on  u  people  laden  with  iniquity — t  king- 
4lorn  on  which  rests  heavily  the  weight  of  human  blood!'  pp.  J9— 

Art,  VIII.  A  Memoir  of  the  Unfortunate  John  Vartie,  a  Yonih  oib 
Nineteen  Years  of  Age,  who  was  executed  on  Thursday,  December 
11,  1817,  for  the  Crime  of  P'orgery  ;  To  which  are  added,  Some 
Letters  addressed  to  the  Rev.  James  Riidge,  M.  A.  of  Lifnehooie. 
Third  Edition.  Written  by  Himself,  a  short  Time  previous  to  hii 
Execution.  24mo.  pp.  24.  Price  Is.  1818. 

A  VKKY  strung  feeling,  is,  we  believe,  becoming  increasingly 
prevalent  throughout  the  nation,  in  favour  of  the  expedicsej 
of  some  revision  of  our  criminal  code.  The  sentiments  ofsoiDi 
of  the  very  first  lawyers,  and  writers  on  jurisprudence,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  other  kingdoms,  are,  it  is  welLknown,  * 
decided  opposition  to  the  sanguinary  policy  of  attaching  to 
aucli  a  multiplicity  of  offences,  the  extreme  penalty  of  death, 
their  objections  being  (bunded  not  so  much  on  the  inhumaiiity,* 
llie  inex(>ediency  of  such  laws.  Our  criminal  code  inflicts  th* 
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paibhiucnt  of  dealli  on  upwardi  of  two  hundred  offenca  ;  but 
•(the  number  of  capital  oneiulerM  cast  for  lieatli,  a  very  small  pro¬ 
portion  are  actually  pennitteil  to  suHer ;  the  humanity  of  the  nation, 
the  bumaiiity  of  its  rulers,  forbids  it ;  and  hence  an  uncertainty 
b  iutroiluced  into  the  o^MTution  of  the  laws,  which  very  materially 
iiterieres  witli  the  etticacy  of  the  sanction,  as  u  means  of  pre- 
veatin^  crime.  What  is  it  better  than  a  solemn  mockery,  to 
brar  a  Judj^e,  placing  on  his  head  the  awful  symbol  of  doom, 
pronounce  the  solemn  sentence  of  the  law  u|K)ii  an  assembly 
of  convicts,  who  know  at  the  time,  tliat  that  sentence  will  not 
be  executed,  and  is  not  intended  to  be  carrieti  into  effect,  u(>on 
the  larger  part  of  their  number  ?  And  yet,  who  that  retains  tlio 
feeliiij's  as  well  as  the  shape  of  a  man,  would  propose  us  a  remedy, 
that  the  sentence  should,  as  the  laws  now  stand,  be  with  uiimi- 
ti^ted  severity,  uniformly  put  in  execution  ? 

To  the  crime  of  forgery,  however,  the  punishment  of  death 
has,  with  very  rare  and  tiistant  exceptions,  been  awarded  with 
t  rigour  which  no  circuuastances  have  been  thought  sufficient  to 
relax.  The  only  uncertainty,  therefore,  has  respected  the  chance 
ofdbcovory.  Its  consequences,  especially  in  a  commercial  country, 
ire  so  destructive  of  that  confidence  which  is  the  basis  of  all 
mercantile  transactions,  that  we  cannot  wonder  that  it  should 
•eetn  to  nink  almost  pre-eminent  in  the  catalogue  of  delinquen¬ 
cies.  And  if  any  degree  of  punishment  might  be  effectual  to 
deter  from  the  commission  of  it,  this  consideration  might  seem 
tu  justify  a  disregard  of  that  rule  of  proportion  between  tbo  penalty 
unI  the  moral  lieinousness  of  tlie  oficnee,  which  claims  to  be 
oonsidered  as  the  dictate  of  natural  justice.  When,  however,  the 
consequences  of  crime,  as  respects  the  bearings  of  the  olfence 
upon  the  interests  of  society,  rather  than  the  hopeless  de|iravitj 
ot  the  culprit,  arc  made  the  reason  of  the  severity  of  the  peoiUyi 
when  to  the  vindictive  claims  of  justice  it  is  thus  considered  as 
Dcceasary  to  sacrifice  that  primary  end  of  punitive  discipline,  the 
refonnalion  of  the  offender,  it  is  obvious  that  the  justification  of 
tiiu  disproportionate  severity,  must  entirely  rest  upon  its  ascer- 
uioed  and  demoiisiratetl  eflicacy  in  deterring  others  from  the 
conroission  of  crime.  The  plea  of  the  general  good,  can  other¬ 
wise  afford  no  warrant  for  such  a  disregard  of  tlie  claims  of  the 
iodividua),  from  whom  are  cut  off,  in  tiiat  case  unnecessarily, 
sod  if  unnecessarily  wantonly,  all  opportunity  of  amendment,  all 
space  for  repentance. 

The  eflicacy  of  capital  punishments  in  any  case,  appears  to  be, 
»  this  respect,  extremely  doubtful.  It  has  never,  we  believe, 
found,  Uiat  the  frequency  of  any  particular  crime  has 
^0  lessen^,  in  consequence  of  its  being  made  a  capital 
ofaice. 

^ath  itself  is  not  by  the  ignorant,  the  depraved,  and  the  dee- 
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|)eiratr,  contemplated  in  the  of  a  punishment,  so  much  nil 
that  of  a  remainins^  altornatiTe  ^hieh,  in  some  form  or  oibfr 
ia  inevitable,  ^hile  the  i;;miininy  of  a  violent  death,  h  iqi 
re^anlcil  as  greater  than  the  ignominy  of  any  other  puaiib* 
ment. 

'riic  attnehing  tho  |>cnaUy  of  death,  moreover,  to  crimet  ot 
to  very  diderent  a  degree  of  enormity,  takes  atvay  alldistinetm 
and  peciiliftr  ignominy  from  that  particular  punishment ; 
as  to  the  sidVering,  that  is  considered  as  in  itself  short,  aiM),  bj 
the  infidel,  too  often  ns  tinal. 

The  frequency  of  public  executions,  has,  there  is  reason  to  b^. 
lieve,  a  very  injurious  influence  on  the  character  of  the  (Hipulatiot. 
By  familiarizing  them  to  the  awful  spectacle,  it  lessens  tbdr 
dread  of  a  similar  fate,  and  hardens  thorn  in  crime.  Nothinf^  a 
more  notorious  than  tlie  commission  of  theft  under  tlie  vsn 
gallows,  and  one  very  remarkable  circumstance  is  on  reconI,-! 
our  readers  may  tiepend  u|>on  the  fact, — which  shews  that  pt. 
nishiuents  of  this  desci  iption  may,  so  far  from  deterring  oUli!^ 
suggest  the  commission  of  crime.  A  young  man  who  was  n* 
pitally  convicted  of  forgery  in  1802,  confessed,  that  the 
tlioughi  of  the  crime  was  conceived  at  seeing  a  man  exeeuM 
for  the  same  ofleiice.  He  went  home  from  the  spectacle,  mkI, 
on  the  same  day,  committed  the  forgery.  Another  fact  scirwh 
less'  remarkable,  has  occurred  at  the  recent  sessions.  Tt« 
yoting  men,  brothers  under  25  years  of  age,  were  executed  oi 
the25tli  of  the  present  month,  for  stealing  on  the  River  Thtmes, 
their  brother  having  bt^en  executed  not  fourteen  months  a^, 
for  whom  their  agonized  motlier,  when  she  took  leave  of  tliea, 
was  still  in  mourning ! 

But  wotdd  any  punishment,  it  may  he  said,-  prove  non 
availing  than  the  punishment  of  death  ?  This  is  not  the  questka 
If  the  destriK’tion  of  the  oflonder  is  found  not  to  avail  in  !»• 
•eaiiig  tlie  multiplication  of  oflenees,  it  is  no  longer  necessary, 
if  not  neei*»s«ry,  it  ceases  to  be  justifiable.  There  are  someooi* 
•kleratiuns,  however,  which  tend  to  shew  that  a  mitigated  penalty, 
Ififliete^l  with  certainty,  woukl  be  likely  to  have  a  more  benefoW 
tnilueiice  upon  society.  In  the  first  place,  death  is  a  punishni«»< 
•he  (Hitward  array  and  terrors  of  which  aix'^indeed,  visi!>le,an(ln^ 
cultivated  and  religious  minds  these  have  a  powerful  efrcet,butwl 
it  ia  to  the  offender,  is  unknown,  unrealised,  unseen.  The  horron 
of  coiiHcience  w  hich  go  before  it,  the  w  aking  pangs  which  siiccert 
form  no  part  of  the  sentence  of^he  law,  and  occupy  no  ilefiw** 
place  in  the  Biiml  of  the  sjjiectator.  All  that  acts  upon  his  fetri,®> 
what  pasiM's  before  him,  and  this  he  gazes  iqion  with  stupid  ci- 
ffoaity,  and  comes  away  determined,  by  eluding  detectkHi,  ratk*^ 
tbiUi  by  refraining  from  crime,  to  live  as  long  as  he  can. 
poral  piMiMbmeat,  solitary  imprisonment,  hard  fare  and 
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tlicfie  arc  sensible,  tangible  consequcfices,  wliiob  can  b« 
fftliied  by  Che  most  grossly  stu|)i(t  and  obdurate,  and  the  idea  of 
jimaaa^it  eiMhiniiice  is  one  nrhicli  comes  in  more  direct  contra* 
iliction  to  their  love  of  idleness  ami  ease.  It  is  as  much  mora 
fubtiautially  the  object  of  dread,  us  a  l^w-street  officer  is  more 
IB  object  of  olunn  thou  a  church -yard  s|>ectre.  Death  itself 
souki  ot(en  In*  tlie  object  of  their  deliberate  Umui'h  madly  iar* 
Bonut  prefeience ;  the  dread  of  di*ath  is  not  therefore  likely  to 
be  ike  most  efficacious  consideration  to  deter  them  from  setting 
ike  laws  of  lh(*ir  country  at  defiance. 

Besides,  althoui^h  the  execution  of  a  mnlefactor  may  fail  to 
ivtken  any  salutary  fear,  it  is  sure  to  excite  commiseralicNi  for 
kbUte; — uidess,  indeed,  some  circumstances  <|uite  iincotn»ei*tetl 
with  bis  deserving  to  sulfer  in  the  eye  of  the  law, — the  iinnaUiral 
bfinousness  of  his  crimes, or  the  atrocity  of  his  character,-— chana:# 
iIhU  commiseration  into  a  brutal  sort  of  vindictive  satisfaction. 

In  any  otli(*r  case,  guilty  as  he  may  be,  and  unpitied  as  would  in 
ill  probability  lie  his  suHerings,  were  the  )>enaUy  any  thing 
kkort  of  death,  were  he  consigned  to  labour  or  imprisoiHnenti 
vbeo  he  is  broiiglit  out  to  die,  *  poor  fellow,'  is  tlie  general  sen* 
liiDmt  of  the  mob.  An  undue,  an  immoral  sympatliy,  wliich 
(irosns  all  abliorrencc  of  bis  offence,  and  which  amounts,  in  many 
Clift,  to  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  administrators  of  the  Uwa^ 
IS  if  they  were  guilty  of  injustice,  takes  place  in  the  minds  of 
tkf  spectators.  The  very  end  of  the  punishment,  tlie  only  end 
vbni  the  reformation  of  the  cul|>rit  is  for  ever  precluded,  is  thus 
cottBleracted  by  the  sanguinary  severity  of  the  sentence.  Tlia 
nalefactor  is  perhaps  applande<i  for  his  heroism,  or  his  resins- 
Bilion,  or  his  )>eiiiteiice  at  the  fatal  drop,  and  many  tliiiik  rather 
•f  euiulatiiig  his  behaviour,  should  they  ever  be  called  to  suffer, 
tban  of  taking  warning  by  his  fate.  These  are  not  speculations, 
IhiI  auturioiis  facts ;  facts  not  of  accidental  occurrence,  but 
WHinij  out  of  the  constitution  of  our  nature. 

it  lurnislie?s  aiiotlier  very  powerful  argument  against  the  policy 
^  i'a|>ital  punishments,  es^iecially  in  the  case  of  forgery  and 
‘b  erimes,  the  penalty  of  which  is  reguUteil  by  other  const* 
*kf«tions  than  their  intrinsic  atrocity, — that  in  a  very  Urge  pro* 
|wuon  of  eas4*s,  persons  are  deterred  from  the  pnisecution  of 
crimiiittl,  who  is  suffered  to  escape  with  absolute  im* 
P^ity,  ill  consequence  of  tlieir  reluctance,  not  to  punish,  but  to 
^^®y,  to  destroy  soul  and  body,  the  individual  who  has  injured 
This  acknowledged  fact  is  entirely  subversive  of  the  ph»n 
naight  be  raised  on  tlie  ground  of  the  certainty  wbieli  ntienchi 
^  infliction  of  death  in  cases  of  forgery,  for  the  cxmsecpieiil 
P*]^'enli¥e  efficacy  of  the  penalty.  Very  few  private  individiialt 
be  found,  who  will  take  rocMorea  to  bring  the  culprit  who 
**  Pronged  them,  to  justice* 
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In  thirasc,  however,  of  fort^eries  roinmitted  u])on  IbeBtik 
delection,  pro5(*i*ution,  and  huflTerin^,  follow,  it  may  be  said,  wkl 
unerring  certainty.  The  l^aw  Coiiimittt^  of  the  Hank,  lufeitg 
helievetl,  uniformly  adhered  to  their  determination  never  toil. 
ter|K)HC,  in  eases  of  conviction,  on  behalf  of  the  otfender.  Tt| 
Committee  of  this  kind,  invested  with  no  royal  preroc^tive, 
inaccessible  to  private  feeliiiG^s,  who  )K)ss€ss  neither  the  power ti 
pardon,  nor  the  inclination  to  spare,  justice  comes  in  the  shape •( 
an  absolute  uninodilied  duty.  Hnt  from  this  very  circuiDiUace 
arises  a  powerful  argument  against  theindismminatini(  severity  if 
the  law.  The  t^eiieral  plea  for  the  retaining  of  the  punishmeatof 
death  as  the  penalty  of  so  great  a  multiplicity  of  odences,  is,  tint 
the  laws  cannot  take  cogni/unce  of  the  diderent  shades  of  the  mm 
offence ;  that  to  deter  from  the  crime,  the  maximum  of  punidi. 
ment  which  may  be  due,  is  taken  us  the  standard,  but  that  tW 
power  of  mitigation  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  judge,  while,  mi 
last  resource  in  any  instanceof  doubtful  criminality,  the  prerogitifi 
of  remitting  the  penalty  ,  remains  w  ith  the  Crown.  In  the  cue  of 
forgery,  when  the  Hunk  of  England  is  the  party,  ull  tliii  in^r. 
nuity  of  reasoning  becomes  null  and  void.  The  maxiniuoi  of 
punishment  js  previously  determined  u|)on,  and  to  aoy  iotcr- 
cessions  on  behalf  of  the  criminal  for  the  mitigation  of  his  peuiky, 
the  answer  is,  I'he  Bank  will  not  interfere.  Under  the  presMt 
circumstances  of  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  Cioveminitt 
and  the  Hank,  the  understond  will  of  the  Hank,  es|>ecially  wbci 
opposed  by  the  feeble  representations  of  individuals,  is  a  flitl 
rule  of  decision.  Ilow  great  soever  may  be  the  humanity  oftbr 
Minister,  or  the  repugnance  of  the  Monarch  to  issue  the  fatal 
warrant,  it  is  a  Bank  cciiie,  and  there  is  no  hope  of  mercy. 

Dors  not  siicli  a  stntemeni  as  this  im)>eriously  call  u|)oo  every 
friend  of  humanity  to  awake  to  the  consideration  of  this  intemt- 
ing  subject  ?  Wlieii  it. is  rccollccU'd,  with  how  much  ease,  ini 
at  an  expence  far  less  than  the  annual  cost  of  their  prosecutioM, 
this  opulent  hotly  might  render  forgery  a  crime  indefiaildf 
diHicult,  by  employing  some  skilful  engraver  to  frame  their  ootC9, 
or  by  introilucing  some  vignette  which  every  common  journey* 
man  artist  might  not  Ik:  able  to  imitate, — an  expedient  nbkii 
some  of  the  c*ountry  hankers  have  found  an  efTectual  dieck  ti 
their  notes  Iwiiig  Ibrged, — when  we  think  how  the  difficulty  if 
|mssing  forged  notes  would  be  increased  by  the  facility  of  deUrt* 
iiig  Uiein,  which  must  he  in  inverse  pro|>ortion  to  tlieeasew^ 
which  the  original  is  copied,  how  are  we  to  explain  this  total  iadk* 
fference  of  a  body  of  i'espix:tuble  individuals  in  their  corpocitr 
capacity,  to  every  coiisiderutioii  hut  the  certain  punishment  if 
crimes  they  are  at  no  adeeprate  pains  to  prevent  ? 

Uy  far  the  greater  number  of  culprits,  whose  names 
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(bir«c«nt  roisters,  arc  novices  in  crime,  many  of  (hem  yonnij  io 
ij{f,.Uieir  characters  hopeful,  at  least  notirreclaimahle  ha<l  their 
Bffi  been  spared  ;  hut  what  is  still  more  distressing^,  in  several  iii- 
atoces,  they  have  been  the  hired  agents  and  tools  of  principals  in 
the  offence  of  forging,  who  eitlier  contrive  to  elude  detection,  or 
irt  tuffereil  Co  esca)>e.  The  execution  of  lads  for  uttering  forged 
loCci,  when  tlie  legal  presumption  that  they  arc  the  forgers,  is  at 
Ttriince  with  the  obvious  features  or  ascertained  circumstances  of 
thfir  case,  being  disj)rove<l  by  their  youth,  their  incompetciicy, 
tbfir  habits,  and  their  known  accomplices, — is  an  excess  of  severity 
vbiefa  it  is  most  earnestly  to  he  ho|>ed,  for  the  credit  of  our  country, 
for  the  sake  of  humanity,  a  British  Parliament  will  not  much 
loafer  suffer  to  remain  legal. 

The  iuHictioii  of  capital  punishments  on  hoys  and  even  chil¬ 
dren, Is  a  separate  consideration,  which  gives  additional  importance 
to  the  present  subject.  If  capital  punishments  had  a  preventive 
dBctcy,  why  not,  it  might  tiien  be  said,  hang  childien,  to  deter 
children  from  crime  ?  Nature  revolts  from  the  inhuman  siigges* 
tioQ ;  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  call  in  feeling  to  supply  an 
tnwer.  Capital  punishments  have  no  such  ethcucy,  and  if  they 
had,  ire  the  minds  of  children,  or  of  tlioughtless  lads,  likely  to  be 
in|iressiMl  by  the  force  of  example,  when,  in  many  instances,  they 
arc  but  the  tools  of  hoary  villains,  who  sell  them  to  the  officer 
aiihout  compunction,  and  if  not,  they  arc  the  uneducaterl,  un- 
cifitiie<i,  neglected  offspring  of  conlTicts  and  reprobates  ?  |s  tlie 
ptf  uf  mercy  to  be  closed  against  those  to  whom  the  doors  of 
liowItHlge  were  never  o|»€ned  ?  and  is  that  country  which  gave 
thfm  birth,  to  find  them  nothing  better  than  a  scaffold  and  a 
fTire?  Is  all  attempt  to  reform  tlic  criminal  to  he  abandoned, 
vben  the  criminal  has  not  yet  attained  the  years  of  man  ^  Tlie 
writer  has  himself  seen  a  child  of  nine  yeai's  old  in  one  of|  our 
whu  had  bi^en  double-ironed  for  execution,*  and  there  are 
politicians  who  think  such  an  example  might  be  of  service  to  the 
country  ! — God  forbid  it  I 

Willi  regard  to  the  prevention  of  forgery,  a  far  more  humane 
salutary  way  of  lessening  the  frequency  of  the  crime,  wouiil 
^to  compel  the  Bank  to  resume  their  cash  p.iymcuts  and  to  call 
M  ill  tbeir  one'  anil  two  pound  notes,  which  are,  in  by  far  die 
proportion  of  instances,  what  are  counterfeiteil. 

In  order,  however,  to  obtain  satisfactory  evidence,  that 
^pittl  punisliinents  are  not  necessary,  that  the  reformation  of 
^  most  atrocious  offender  is  not  morally  impossible,  nor  prac- 
^ly  (iilficult,  that  the  destruction  of  individual  life  is  not  tlierc- 
warranted  by  any  principle  either  of  soiiml  policy,  or  of 


*  Tbit,  however,  was  not  a  Bank  case ;  the  crime  was  theft ;  and 
was  respited. 
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common  humanity,  we  have  only  to  look  to  the  policy  idoptfd 
by  other  nations, —  in  particular  to  the  criminal  Cotle  andprisoi 
disci i>line  of  the  United  Slates  of  America.  Upon  this  siiliject 
ample  details  will,  it  is  probable,  be  shortly  laid  before  the  pubk 
In  the  mean  time,  we  have  thouixht  hour  duty  to  take  thisoppor- 
tunity  of  drawing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  subject  which, 
unpolluted  by  the  taint  of  |)arty,  unconnected  with  any  iMfitictl 
opinions,  aildresses  itself  with  the  strongest  claims  to  coiiVKien. 
lion,  to  every  one  who  has  a  heart  to  feel  and  a  soul  to  lie  sated. 

The  case  of  Vartie  w'as  one  of  |»eculiar  interest.  Kten  hit 
prosecutors  interceded  for  his  life,  and  every  effort  w  as  made  to 
save  liim.  Ills  youth,  his  former  irreproaehable  charactet,  hii 
cn^i;;;ins^  mannt  rs,  his  classical  attainments  and  attailnneatto 
study,  all  conspired  to  awaken  no  ordinary  interest  in  his  liehilL 
Ho  was  a  criminal  and  deserved  punishment:  he  was  nold^ 
praved,  ami  might  have  been  n  claimed.  Umter  almost  an v  other 
circumstances,  althoui^irdissalisfucticn  may  arise  with  refuii 
to  the  conduct  of  u  ^linister,  biiiglisbinen  still  fee!  it  to  be  their 
hounden  duty  to  acrpiiesce  with  complacf  ncy  in  the  laws,  h 
this  anomalous  case  only,  of  the  iiifliotion  of  capital  punisbmeit, 
when  the  crime,  how  prejudicial  s(»cver  its  consoquenco-s  to  society, 
is  of  no  pro]>ortionute  guilt,  it  is  of  the  laws  wc  complain ;  of  the 
administrators  we  do  not. 

e  cannot  sp4*ak  with  cordial  approbation  of  the  present  pob* 
lication.  Poor  Vnrtie’s  letters  do  him  less  credit  than  his  be¬ 
haviour  during  personal  interviews.  It  is  painful  to  notice  the 
flippancy,  the  vanity,  and  the  very  inadequate  views  of  rcliijioc 
exhibited  in.  the  iMemuir;  nor  are  the  liOttcrs  to  Mr  RudiJfof 
a  quite  satisfactory  nature.  ^  But  before  the  fatal  day  arrived,  be 
had,  we  trust,  imbiUMl  from  the  perusal  of  tlie  Scriptures, from  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  ami  prayer,  clearer  perceptions  of  the  revetW 
salvation,  and  a  dec  pi  r  sense  of  contrilion  for  his  offences.  Me 
saw  the  lines  he  haef  written  on  the  walls  of  his  last  abode, 
it  is  a  hi:pe  we  m^ed  not  express,  that  he  has  ere  this,  tbroufl> 
the  atonement  ot  Him  who  died  on  the  tree,  realizeil  the  blc*cd 
alternative. 

Til,  fats  quern  dura  hue  trahiint,  infelix,  audi, 

Cadi  hades ve  vcstibulum  hie  locus  eat  ipse. 


Art.  IX.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 


;  Gentlemen  and  Puhlishert  who  have  works  in  the  press^  will  oblige 
the  Cunttuctnrs  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sending  Information 
I  (fod  paid)  of  the  subject  ^  extent^  aud  probable  price  ^  such  works  s 
sJikh  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Public^  if 
coMsisient  with  tts  Plan. 


Mr.  F.  W.  CroaheliD  U  preparing  for 
tlrprtitf  a  new  ni«tUo«i  of  Kouk-ke«‘piu^, 
4(ioWe  entry  by  aiiigle,  applicable  to  all 
kiadi  of  Rti»inrM,  aiul  cxi^pliHetl  in 
ff«  Ml  of  B<»oks  poMk  tkiiigtlie  brevity 
•f  '^i^bout  Um  detects,  and 

Arpioof  of  double  entry  witiMiui  its  re* 
^Miaooies,  and  obtains  by  two  entries 
tit  isnc  results  an  the  Italian  syKteni 
kyfoar.  Its  universal  applicability  is 
proved  by  diHinct  sets  of  Books  for 
Rrtaikn,  Wliolesale  Dealers,  Maiiu- 
betsrers.  Merchants  and  Bankers ;  the 
wbule  comprising  a  great  diversity  of 
tk  IbriDi  and  results  of  business,  an 
improved  arrangewent  of  partnership 
srawats,  and  a  plan  of  routine  wbu'h 
sill  prevent  fraudulent  entries  and  era- 
•ores,  in  one  volume. 

Dr.  Speer  will  shortly  publish  in  a 
mmU  volume,  Ueneral  Views  relating 
ts  the  Stomach,  its  fabric,  functions, 
4c.  kc. 

Shortly  will  appear,  a  new  Poem  en¬ 
titled  the  Hrclu>e  of  the  Pyrenees ; 
bwcrihed  to  hut  Serene  Highness  Prince 
lenpuld. 

In  the  prtu,  Familiar  Lectures  on 
Moral  Fbi|uM>phy.  By  Juhu  Prior  Kst- 
lin,  LLD.  in  2  vols.  Svo. 

lo  the  pre*s,  a  Series  of  Discourses  on 
dw  Milleauiuin.  Ky  DaVtd  Bogue. 

Thomas  Bowdler,  Ks^.  Is  preparing  a 
^  editiun  of  the  Family  Sbakspesre, 
vhich  will  contain  all  Shak>|>«are*s 
Fbys,  With  the  uniisnion  of  some  ex- 
pr«»skNu  not  proper  to  be  read  aloud  in 
I  fiunily. 

'benaoos  on  the  Offices  and  Character 
^  Jesus  Christ:  By  tiM  Rev. .Thomas 
®^ler,  M.A.  will  appear  shortly. 

In  the  course  of  next  niunlb  will  he 
ptihlidird,  the  Fudge  Famdy  in  Paris, 

•  series  of  Letters  from  Phil.  Fudge, 
Miss  Biddy  Purige.— 'Mr.  Bub 
^'*dKr,  kc.  Edited  by  Tliomas  Brown 
^  jounger,  Author  of  the  Two-»Penny 
Bag. 

Ahs.  iCacas  Laurent  (of  Liverpool) 


intends  puhlithing  by  suWrlption, 
Poems  and  Talen  in  Verse,  in  one  vo¬ 
lume,  f<M)ls<*np  8vo. 

Mr.  Curtis,  whose  improvements  in 
the  tieatiiient  of  Diseasia  of  the  Ear, 
have  of  late  occupied  so  much  attentiou, 
h.ns  iH)w  in  the  piess,  hi»  lutraliictory 
Lecture  to  his  C«Hirs«  on  lire  Anatomy, 
Phynioiogy,  and  DiM.‘ases  of  that  Organ, 
asdeliveicd  at  the  Uoyal  Dis|)en>ury. 

Early  in  March  will  be  published, 
the  Report  of  u  C‘>niinilt«i*  of  the  Lm- 
nean  Society  of  New  England,  relative 
to  a  large  Marine  sorpeut  stwu  near 
Cape  Ann,  Massachusetts,  in  August 

i»n. 

Mr.  Bern.ird  O’Reilly,  who  in  the 
Summer  of  1817,  undertook  a  Voyage 
to  Davis  s  Straits,  as  Surgeon  on  board 
a  Whale  Ship,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  scientific  pursuits,  isatxrut  to  publish 
in  a  quarto  volume.  Observations  on 
Greenland,  the  aifjacent  Seas,  aird  the 
North  West  Passage  *  to*  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  illusiratetl  by  numerous  draw¬ 
ings  from  his  own  continued  observa¬ 
tions. 

In  the  press,  Cbildc  Harold's  Pil¬ 
grimage  to  lire  Dead  Sea,  a  Poem. 

A  new  erliiioii  of  the  late  Mr.  Daniel 
TnnH-r's  Letters,  Religious  and  Moral. 
addresM-d  to  a  young  Gentleman  iu 
India,  designed  to  iiupire  the  Minds  of 
Youth  with  ibc  love  of  Piety  and  Virtue, 
is  printing,  and  will  appear  hi  the 
co'irse  of  the  Month. 

The  Rev.  Jolin  Marriott,  M.A.  of 
Exeter,  will  shortly  bring  out  m  volume 
of  Sermons,  In  octavo. 

The  Rev.  W.  Hett,  of  Lincoln,  has  hr 
the  press,  in  two  octavo  volumes.  Dis¬ 
courses  on  several  Subjects  and  Occa¬ 
sions. 

Mr.  George  Dyer,  is  printing  In  two 
large  octavo  volume*,  the  Privileges  of 
the  University  of  Carobridi;te. 

Prince  Hoare,  Rsq.  is  engaged  on  a 
'  Life  of  the  fate  patriot  and  phtlanthiii* 
piit,  Granville  Sharp,  Fsq. 

9  A  2 


Lihi  of  fVorki  rH*.enily  publUhed. 


Dr.  Oiiiiliy  ha»  in  the  prv»8,  a  New 
Oraunnar  of  Mu»ic,  which  will  include 
the  whole  coiwpaas  of  the  acienco. 

O.  Arnold,  Em).  is  preparin|r  for  pnh> 
licatioo,  a  Ut»to\y  of  the  Civil  War*  of 
Euglaiid,  Muatrated  hy  *200  cngraviofa 
Iroin  orif iaal  palatiog*. 

The  tier,  llioniaa  Gisborne  has  in 
the  prcM,  the  Testimony  of  Natural 
Ybeolofry  to  Christianity. 

Mr.  Robert  Macwill-am,  aichitert, 
has  in  the  press,  an  Kssay  on  the  Ori^ill 
and  0}M‘rtttion  of  the  Dry  Rot,  in  a 
quarto  volume,  with  plates. 

The  R«'V.  C.  Pirilpot,  rector  of  Ripple, 
is  preparing  a  History  of  the  French 
^otestauls  and  the  Reformed  Chwrch 
of  France,  from  the  introduction  of 
Pnrtestaniism  to  the  revocation  of  tht 
edict  of  Nantft. 

Mr.  R  Bloomfield  is  engatred  in  a 
po«in  drscriptivc  of  Sonthlll,  near  Red* 
fold,  the  seat  of  the  late  Mr.  Whit¬ 
bread. 

Mr.  Chambers  has  in  tin*  pros';,  Geo¬ 
graphical  QuestioaH  and  Kaerei^u's,  in¬ 
terspersed  with  historical  and  biogra¬ 
phical  information. 

John  Hramsen,  Fsq.  is  printing,  in 
two  octavo  volumes,  letters  of  a  Prussian 
^‘ravcllir,  iutcis{>crscd  with  namcrous 


a  necdotei,  descriptive  of  aTourtWeMk 
Swetleii, Germany,  Hungary, 

Tha  Rev.  h«.  Greiibeld,  of  {o|S 
has  in  the  presa,  the  Cuuneetioa  of 
tural  and  Revealed  Theology. 

Tha  Rev.  T.  T.  Uavertiald  has  d 
nress,  a  volume  of  Leotores  oa-di 
Church  Caircbism. 

Mr.  Rakewell  is  preparing  fary^. 
eation,  a  Treatiat  oa  F)  artical  Megr 
illustrated  by  eiigraviags.  ' 

A  Collection  of  Ihn  Poems  of  ArtW 
Brook,  Em).  of  Canterbury,  is  ia  thi 
presa. 

Messrs.  Savigny  and  Curreaid*s ?of> 
age  to  Senegal,  ia  1816,  underttkiabf 
ortler  of  the  Frewch  Oomameat,  ad 
mionap^Miar  in  an  octavo  vulume. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Winter  ailll  snoapabiid 
n  second  edition  of  Pastoral  Litimm 
Nonconfortidty,  addressed  to 
persons. 

A  new  edition  of  Pilpay’s  Psbiss,»i 
hcllisht'd  with  e  legant  wood  cuta,  is  attilf 
ready  for  publication. 

lu  the  press,  **  On  Protcatant  Nsaooi> 
formity  by  Josiah  Couder,  iaoattd 
octavo. 

In  a  few  days  wHl  be  pablisbsd,  tki 
Rev.  Robert  lialPa  Reply  to  tbt  itv.  A 
Kinghorn. 


Art.  X.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


AcaicuiTCaa. 

The  Code  of  Agriculture ;  including 
Obscrvatioiia  on  Gardens,  Orcharda, 
Wouds,  and  Plantatioris.  By  the  Rjght 
Hon,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.  8vo.  II.  la. 

aiociAeuY. 

A  Biographical  Peerage  of  Ireland,  in 
which  arc  Memoirs  and  Characters  of 
the  most  mleb  rated  Par *0111  of  each 
Family,  and  the  Arms  engraved  oh 
wood,  royal  18mo.  Sa.  boards. 

New  Biographical  Magazine,  contain¬ 
ing  Portraits,  with  Lives  and  Characters 
of  eminent  and  ingenious  Persons,  in 
.every  age  and  nation,  each  number 
contain ing  eight  highly  finished  Por¬ 
traits  from  the  most  c»ieemed  likenesses 
aagraved  by  Holl,  in  his  best  style,  with 
the  Lives  a^  Charactera  writteu  by  Mr. 
Harrison. 

Life  and  Errors  of  John  Duntoo, 
iiitiacB  of  London,  with  the  JUtos  and 


Characters  of  more  than  1000  crnMo 
porary  Divines,  and  other  Peisoas  d 
Literary  Eminence.  To  which  are adhA 
Duiiton’s  Conversation  in  Ireland,  ad 
Selections  from  hti  other  WorW.  Wilb 
a  faithful  portrait.  9  vols.  8va.  IL  Ja 
Memoirs  of  the  Legal,  Litersfy,*d 
Political  Life  of  the  late  Rt.  Hot.  Jobs 
Philpot  Curran,  once  Master  «f  ^ 
Rolls  in  Ireland  ;  compristaf  eepht* 
anecdotes  of  his  Wit  and  Homour ;  ttf 
a  selection  of  his  Poetry.  latervptf*^ 
with  occasional  Biography  of  bis  dia 
tingulsbHl  cotemporaries  in  the  few* 
and  at  the  Bar,  By  William  OlU|>A 
Esq.  Barrister.  8vo.  10s. 6d.  _ 

A  Biographical  Memoir  of  the  Ftbfe 
and  Private  Life  of  Her  Royal  Higbein 
the  Princeaa  Charkiite;  iUostfemd  fe 
Rf'collections,  Anci'dutes,  TraiiBofCI^ 
racier,  with  a  circumstantial  dftmi  » 
her  last  Moments,  and  of  the  Ft— ^ 
and  iucideatal  iafgnnaiioo  opoo  rdp— 


Li$t  of  Work$  rtcemtljf  pmbUthed, 


^  Fvmtt  (wm*cl«d  wiOi  tke  subvert 
g  tkt  M***'**'*  •uiVntic 

■"  Api^vndix,  ia  wUick 
document i  ire  pivsenred. 
«\(h  •  T»i«*ki«  engr«T%d  lik^^nwt  by 
11^,  ■  view  oi  Cbiemont  and  the  sur- 
coyutryt  eud  a  fac-similc  of  an 
Utter.  8to.  It*.— Copiaa,  wit!* 
tht  lorUWit  on  India  Paintr,  the  View 
^CtarcMOiit  and  GroniMia  coloured,  Mid 
Mituapi^te,  pnce  II.  in  boanJa. 

Maniairtof  Ue  Life  and  Wriiiiiga  of 
jila  Calvin.  By  John  Mackenaie. 
iiouadtduion,  with  additions,  li^uaa.  5a. 

IDOCATIOW. 

A  Stimnary  Mtthod  of  teaching 
OitMrrii  to  Read  ;  upon  the  principle 
flri|iaally  ditcoveiod  by  Sieiir  Ber- 
daad.  considerably  improved,  with  an 
nhrrfy  new  arrangemenl,  calcutated  to 
it  to  the  English  Lairgu-vge.  'I'he 
wM«  ilHutrated  by  nine  copper-platea. 

%j  Mr<.  Williama.  Itmo.  9*,  boards, 
itnl  imper,  1^«. 

Dr.  BHI’t  SyKtem  broken  into  shoit 
^anttous  and  Answers,  for  the  nae  of 
Motm  and  Teachers  in  the  National 
^iMob.  By  Rev.  Fred.  Iretnonger, 
AM.  6d. 

A  Practical  Essay  on  Intcllectnal 
fdacation ;  with  an  ample  Catalog ne 
ksiwmii  ot  ElemmtBiy  Book*  of  In- 
arsrtion,  and  a  view  of  the  moct  ap* 
po'ed  methods  of  Tuition.  By  Wm. 
iiqufs,  translator  of  Profcasor  Franck 
wthevtudy  of  the  Scripture*,  is.  6d. 

Nstnre  Displayed  in  her  Mode  of 
htehinn  Unsrnage  to  Maa  j  or  a  New 
■d  Infallible  Method  of  acquiring  Lan- 
with  nirparalleled  rapidity.  Do- 
dwed  from  the  analysis  of  the  Human 
R'wl,  and  consequently  suited  to  every 
^^rity.  Adapted  to  the  French.  By 
Dufief,  Author  f>f  the  New  Uni- 
•tnal  Prttiiouncing  I>tctionary  of  the 
ft^ch  and  P.nftitsh  Languages,  itc.  kc. 
T*  which  is  prHav«*d,  a  development  of 
^  Autlkir**  Plan  of  ToitioD,  dilfcrtng 
•^irely  from  every  other ;  ao  powerful 
a  As  ontration,  and  ao  very  ecooomical, 
^a  liberal  educatloB  cao  be  afforded 
r*  b>  Ike  poorest  eif  Mankind ;  by 
1  obtainnd,  the  groat  drsideratom 
^  Natlua*  to  anriwe  at  the 

degree  of  mwiral  perfeotioa.— 
*  dra.  prieo  II.  4*. 

CuKlvattoo  Recumroe^ed ;  or 
^  a  Yoath  kaviiig  ttheol.  Ry 


Isaac  Taylor,  Mtaisier  of  the  Gospel  at 
Ongmr.  fcap.Svu.  5^^.  Cd. 

Au  easy  aed  useful  iutroduction  to 
Arithmetic,  intended  to  bandit  the 
scholar  by  the  simplicity  of  its  arrange* 
ment,  and  to  perfH.*!  bim  in  the  taoit 
useful  Kulea  Designed  mure  espeidally 
for  tliv  use  of  Day  Bcbuols.  By  C. 
Bowyer,  superiotendeat  of  Sir  Juba 
Jack«oa's  achool,  Dover.  Wmo.  2s. 
bound. 

A  New  Edition  ofComelil  NepotisEi* 
cellriiliuin  Imperatorum  Vitie  ;  ad  Fi* 
dem  Optiaiorum  Eieniplorute  denne 
castigate ;  Editio  septiinadccima  accu* 
ratissims.  In  iGdibns  Valptani*.  2a  6d. 
bound. 

CIOClArUY. 

The  Ediiiburgh  Gazetteer,  VoL  f« 
Pan  li.  Vs. 

Tbomsoii'a  New  General  Atlas,  No. 
XX..  contaminr,  in  completioo  uf  the 
Work,  a  Memoir  of  the  progress  of 
Geography,  a  Summary  of  Physical 
Geography,  and  a  consulting  ItnJes,  16*. 

Price  of  the  whole  work  101.  ie- 
numbers,  101. 10s.  half* bound,  with  a 
vellum  hack. 

aisToar. 

The  History  of  British  India.  By 
James  Mill,  Elaq.  with  maps  by  Arrow* 

•  smith.  3  vols.  4to.  61.  6s. 

Tke  Northern  Courts  ;  cootaiuinf  ori¬ 
ginal  Memoirs  uf  the  Sovereigns  of 
Sweden  sud  Df^nmark,  since  1766,  in¬ 
cluding  the  extraordinary  vicissitudea 
of  the  Lives  of  the  Qrsndcbildren  uf 
George  the  S(*c<ind.  By  John  Brown, 
Esq.  2  vols.  8vu.  II.  It. 

A  History  ot  Saint  Domingo,  from  its 
discovery  by  Columbus  to  the  present 
Time.  8va 

MorelPs  History  of  Oreeot*  from  ila 
earliest  period  to  its  final  subjugation 
by  the  Roroanx  ;  in  a  Series  of  Emaya, 
accooipanied  with.  Keflactioos,  Histo¬ 
rical  Exercises  for  Youth,  gud  a  correct 
map  of  aucient  Greece.  The  third  edi* 
tioD,  ]2ino.  5s.  bds.  or  5s.~6d.  bd.  Ao 
edition  in  8vo.  pi  ice  10s.6d.  boards. 

A  History  of  Eurupe,fn>m  the  Treaty 
of  Amiens  in  1802,  to  the  pacifiemioa 
of  Paris  ki  1815.  By  Charles  CooU, 
LL.D.  8vo.  12s. 

A  complete  Cullectioo  of  State  Triala 
nod  Proceedings  t>r  High  Taeasoo,  and 
other  Climes  ami  Misdemcanori,  from 
the  earliest  period  to  the  year  1783,  with 
Noses  and  other  Ulustratioai ;  oempUed 


t94  Liii  of  Worki  i 

hy  T.  B.  Ilowwll,  Esq.  F.R..S.  F.S.A.Jind 
coutimieii  fruin  tlit*  yeor  1783  to  tbo 
pfvsmc  iimr,  by  1'huinn»  Jones  Howell, 
ekiM-ly  prinli  d  in  double  columns,  Hie 
twenty  •Uiird  volume  (or  the  »econd  of  a 
Niw  Series)  roytl  8vo.  ll.  It*.  6*1.  bd*. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Cioy* 
don,  comprisinr  a  general  and  dfsnrip« 
tisc  accouut  of  the  town,  it*  hamlet*, 
and  manors.  By  the  Rev.  D.  W.  Oar- 
row,  B.D.  Hector  o(  East  Barnet,  8vo. 
Ut. 

I.AW. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Game  Laws,  in 
which  it  is  fully  proved,  that  Game  i* 
now,  and  ha*  always  been,  by  the  law  of 
England,  the  property  of  the  occupier 
of  the  land  in  which  it  is  found  and 
takcm.  By  Edw.tni  Chii»iian,  of  Gray's 
Inn,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law,  and  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  bvo.  I6». 

matuematics. 

The  riiilosophy  of  Arithmetic,  rx- 
liibitiiig  a  progressive  View  of  the  Theory 
and  Piaelice  of  Calculation,  with  an  en¬ 
larged  Table  of  the  Pro<lucts  of  Nnin- 
bers  under  One  Hundred.  By  John 
Ixsl'ie,  F.  R,  S.  E.  Professor  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  in  the  Univeisity  of  Edinburgh. 
Bvo.  8s. 

The  Principles  and  Application  of 
Im.'iftn.nry  Quantities,  Bcx>k  11.;  being 
the  Priucipli^  of  thos**  Quantities,  at 
deduced  from  a  part'rnlar  ca«e  of  Func¬ 
tional  Projection  ;  and  the  second  of  the 
series  of  original  Tracts  on  various  parts 
of  the  Mathematics.  By  ^Bciijatliiii 
Gum  pert  z,  Em). 

Essays  on  Algebiaic  Subjects, concern¬ 
ing  the  Laws,  Expansion,  and  Summa¬ 
tion  of  Seri**.— I.  By  the  Principles  Of 
Binomial  Factors. — ‘2.  By  the  Coinbina- 
torial  Analvsis— 3.  By  the  Ditfercntial 
Method.  By  Peter  Nicholson. 

A  new  and  correct  Translation  of 
Ptolemy's  Quadripartite,  with  Notes 
and  ObseivationB,  by  J.  Cooper,  Fiditor 

the  new  edition  of  Ptacidus  de  'Htus* 
Primnm  Mobile. 

A  Letter  to  Professor  Stewart,  on  the 
Object*  of  General  Ternis,  and  on  the 
AxtoinatK*al  Laws  of  Vision.  By  J. 
Featn,  Esq.  4to.  5*.  boards. 

A  8y»teni  of  Practical  Matherostics  ; 
rontaing  Geometrical  Problems,  Plane 
TVigonometry,  Mensuration  of  Heights 
and  Dbtaooes,  of  Surfaces  and  Solids, 
tJonie  Bections,  SpeciBc  Gravity,  Arti- 
Bogrs*  Measuring,  Land  Measuring^ 


ecently  publUhed,  I 

Gauging,  Gunnery,  and  Spherical  Tfi. 
gououietry.  W iih  it*  application  lo  tta 
solution  of  some  useful  Grognykic^ 
G<‘0<lesic,  and  Astronomical  Pfgeioi^ 

To  which  are  added,  I'ablesof  tkr  L». 
gsrithms  of  Numbers,  and  uf  SinM,T«. 
gents,  and  Secants.  By  John  Davdua, 
A.M.  Teacher,  Burntisland. 
for  the  Ure  of  Schools  8va  I 

Davis*s  Catalogue  of  Aru  and  8c>^  I 
ces,  Pari  i.  for  1818,  i'ontaiiMi|  tki  I 
folio  and  quarto  size*  of  an  cxtcantt  I 
stuck  of  Alchemical,  Astrologtcid,  | 
troiMMnical,  Hibliograpbicai,  MitkoMl  I 
tical,  Metiical,  Occult,  PhikMQfikMal,  t 
and  General  Sociitilic  aud  MnccUi.  ■ 
nt*jus  Books,  Foreign  and  Dotauac,  | 
Ancient  and  Modern,  which  are  toe  «  I 
Sale  at'  the  Prices  affixed,  for  leidy 
money  only.  3s. 

The  Gentleman's  Diary,  or  Matlieu^ 
tical  Heposifory,  fnmi  its  coatMsrs 
iiient  in  1741  to  180t),  and  tha  Sa|ffw 
nieiits  with  additions }  being  a  rcyiin 
of  the  Original  Diaries,  in  a  neat  ud 
nnilorm  manner,  to  corres|wod  ta  ii« 
mad  appearanqe  to  Dr.  Huttou's  cdia« 
cf  the  Ladies'  Diary,  2lc.  withoewUia 
grams.  3  volt.  I'iino.  !2l.  Cs.  boards. 

The  (Gentleman's  Annual  Matbrue 
tical  Couquiuion  ;  containing  new  Eai|> 
mas.  Charades,  Rebuses,  Queries,  Qm* 
lions  and  Answers,  with  origiasl  pspm 
and  valuable  extracts.  A.c.  PuUmM 
annually.  Number  XXI.,  for  tbs  Yur 
1818.  3*.  t>d. 

.Any  of  the  former  Nunben  mj 
be  had  at  the  same  price. 

Outlines  of  a  Theory  of  Alfrkr^ 
Equations,  deduced  from  the  I’riaciyb 
of  Harriott,  aud  extended  to  tlie  Ftniw 
nal  or  Diffc-gential  Calculus.  By  Wilwa 
S|amce.  Only  80  Copies  priuted.  lu 
14s. 

The  Principles  of  Mecbaiiic*,  ■ 
three  Lectures:  d«‘sigiied  as  sa  IsUs 
ductiou  to  this  biaiich  of  the  Mst^ 
matics.  With  an  Appeadis.  Hy  BS* 
liam  Shires,  formerly  Nautical 
in  the  Royal  Navy.  8vo.  3s, 

MLOICAL. 

An  Essay  on  the  Disofdeit  sf  9^ 
Age,  and  on  the  Meaas  for  prcfcjafai 
Human  Life.  By  Anthony  Csrt^* 
F.  R.  S.  F.  S.  A.  F.  L.  S.  Surgwoa  R***- 
ordinary  to  H.  K.  H.  the  Prinot  By* 
and  Professor  of  Anatomy  to  thr 
Academy  and  to  thn  Royal 
Surgeons  of  Loadoo.  ••  • 

type.  8vo.  5s. 

(Arriytd  from  HaMNrtbJi 


Lift  of  ff^orks  recently  published.  49.1 


It  if  th«  C^Hitincnla!  Repoai- 

1^.  67  R.  Vun  Krobden,  3s.  6d. 

MI«CRLLA!<tOVI. 

Oriental  I-rttrr«.  from  Richard  Bax- 
Ur,  Msttbear  Prior,  Lord  BtiHn^brokr, 
/klntadf'  fop",  I>..  Chcync,  Di. 

Iff  Dr.  S.mm- 1  John'Jon,  Mrs.  M<hi- 
t>|W,  Re-.  WiHijin  Rrv.  John 

Jirvton,  Irxl  George  Lylt’cton,  Rev. 

Or.  C  BiH'hana  •  &c.  &.c.  »‘nH  Utos'ra* 
pLcal  lllii'tralioiH  Kditid  by  Ke- 
Wm  W’ari.er,  of  B<%'Ch  Cottage,  near 
lath.  8vo.  10<i.  Bd. 

Prs  tical  0:i»e«  rat*on»  on  Tvlesr'opes, 
Opna  Gtaofes  and  Spect.*rcb.s  By  W. 
Kitdiiaer,  M.  D.  Th;nl  Rdition. 

Rraiaik*,  Mural,  Prarticaf,  and  Pace- 
doat,  on  variiNiii  mter'*Hting  Snbyrcts. 
Srir*f<ifrum  the  Wniiiiys  of  the  late 
W.  Hutton,  F.  A.  S.  S.  of  Birming- 
kUL  l'2ino  3«. 

A  PiM  ket  Companion  ;  or,  Adv'ce  to 
Vmitts,  of  b  ilh  Seves.  on  some  of  the 
■mt  inipiriMNt  Doties  attacht'rl  to  that 
Sution.  Br  D.  P<tol  who  has  liverl  iu 
tbstCananiy  for  Thirty  Y.nrs. 

An  Argioneut  h«r  construing  largely 
tW  Kiibt  of  an  A|>p«  lire  tn  lUHtst  nu 
Toil  bv  Hattie  ;  and  alvi  tor  'en'«hling 
kiai  t*)  plead  hi^  former  Aequo  tat  in 
Abntyneiir  of  an  Appeal  trf  Felon?  : 
•itban  Appendix,  containing  a  Report 
•f  •  Debate  in  the  II  use  of  Commons, 

•a  a  Mul'on  to  abolish  App.'aU  of  Mnr- 
4ff  in  the  British  North  Amcriran  Co- 
Bv  F..  A.  K.oidall,  Esq  F.  S.  A. 

Iro  la. 

Tie  Sacred  E  I irt :  containing  Sixteen 
Matims  of  the  Etiijieror  K«xnt>hr,  am- 
plied  b?  his  Son  the  F.tiiie  ror  Yootig- 
rb»»g;  to. ether  «ith  a  Paraphrase  on 
tW\Vh'4e,  h%  Mamlarin.  Traii«lattxl 
^  the  Ch  »ie«r  Ongtaal,  and  tllns- 
tnte<  bv  y  fi.e  Rev.  Wdl'ain 

Hdar,  Proi  <.tai.t  Miaaionary  nt  Ma- 
8vo  7s.  6.1. 

Tfcr  Clei  cal  Guide,  or  Kcclesinatiiial 
Direriory,  n,y„| 

A  Con  iac  System  of  Commercial 
^hir.i  r,  adaptt-d  to  modem  Prac- 
^  R'tth  an  Appendix,  cmitaining  a 
Smrso:  Quer:*ton  Rill«,  ai>d  Merchant’s 
comprising  the  suhstauce  itf 
^Rercant  le  Law  and  Practice,  with 
b>  the  Nature  and  Negotiation  of 
®'*ftt,  and  foreign  Bills  of  Ext  hange. 
••bich  ate  subjoine*!,  a  course  of  Mer- 
Letters ;  alait.  Duodecimals, 
••irr'nH-asuring,  ArtiAcei’s  Compula- 
and  the  Square  aitd  Cube  Kt>ot, 
**fbeir  application.  By  James  Mor- 


riron.  Accountant,  Master  of  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Academy,  Leeds.  I'iroo.  4s.  6d. 
bon  nd. 

An  Ci-say  on  the  Strength  and  Streaef 
of  Timber,  founded  upon  Experiments 
performetl  at  the  Royal  Military  .Aca¬ 
demy,  on  Specimens  stfeeied  from  thw 
Royal  Arsenal  and  His  Majesty’s  D>ck 
Yard,  Woolwich;  preceded  by  an  His¬ 
torical  Review  ot  former  Theories  and 
Kx|)erim(-nts.  Also  Tables  and  plates, 
and  an  Ap|*endix  on  the  Strength  ^  Iron 
and  oilter  Materials.  Ily  Peter  Harlow, 
of  the  Royal  Military  Academy*  Svo. 
18s. 

The  Meteorologlst’i  Tables,  for  re* 
corrling  diurnal  as  well  as  annual  obser¬ 
vations  of  the  weather,  4s. 

.A  Folio  Chari,  entitled  the  Meteoro¬ 
logist’s  Assbtant,  acc«»mpanied  with  a 
CurJ  explanatory  of  the  mode  of  Nuta¬ 
tion  By  Thomas  Hanaon,  Surgeon,  3s- 
Bannatine’s  Perpetual  Key  to  the 
Almanack.  Seventh  Edition,  corrected 
and  iinproverl,  by  John  Irving  Maxwell, 
of  the  Inner  Temple.  Is*  6d. 

T.  Keys’s  Catalogue  of  Books  in  all 
Languages.  Part  IV. 

VHtLOLOCT. 

A  Concise  Grammar  of  the  Romaic, 
or  Modem  Greek  Language ;  with 
Ph'^aiH^  and  Dialogues  on  the  most  fa¬ 
miliar  Subjects;  cuaipiled  by  H.  Robert- 
MM',  M.  O.  during  a  Residence  of  soma 
Years  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  It^uux 
4s.  6J. 

POITtV. 

An  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Charlotte.  By  James  EdinesUto, 
Author  of  tbe  Search,  and  other  Poems. 
8ro.  Is.  6<l. 

The  sixth  volume  of  the  coHertcd 
Works  of  the  Rt.  Hon,  Ixird  Byron  ; 
coniainifig  the  Pii^ner  of  Gliiilon,  the 
Dmim,  Darknes*.,  Manfred,  aiMl  the 
Lament  of  Tasso.  f.capBvo-  7s. 

De  V^anx,  or  th«*  H<*>i  of  Giisland,  a 
P<>cm.  By  Robert  Carlyle  f.uap  6vo. 
^s. 

Zapolya :  a  Christmas  Tale,  in  Two 
Parts.  Tbe  Prelmir,  entitled  the  Usurp¬ 
er’s  Fortune;  and  the  Sequel,  entitled 
the  Usurper’s  Pate.  By  S.  T*  Coleridge, 
Elsq.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  sewed. 

Lines  net  asionrd  by  the  Death  of  Her 
Royal  H’ghiiess  the  Princess  Cbarlolle, 
Ac.  By  the  Author  of  the  Combined 
View  ot  the  Prophesies  of  Daniel,  Ksdmi, 
and  SL  John.  4to.  Is.  4d. 
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LUi  uf  W^rks  recently  publUhed, 


rOLITICAl.. 

In««ci»rlty  of  tho  British  Fundt. — 
F^Moy  on  Public  Credit ,  by  the  celebrated 
pavid  Hume.  Keprinied  from  the  fint 
edition  of  With  a  Letter  ad¬ 

dressed  to  the  British  peopICf  by  Inilac, 
on  the  sound  and  prophetic  nature  of  ita 
principles;  sbc«ing  from  indisputable 
facts,  that  a  perseverance  in  the  Pitt 
and  Paper  System  must  eventually  pro¬ 
duce  a  National  RankrnpUy.  Pointing 
out  the  only  mode  of  averting  so  fatal 
a  calamity  ;  with  Remarks  011  the  ne- 
cettily  of  a  Parliamentary  Reform  :  au 
Analysis  of  Mr.  Bentham*s  Plan,  fee. 
Bs.  6d. 

Obeervations  on  the  Circumstances 
which  influence  the  Condition  of  the 
l.abouriiig  Classes  of  Society.  By  John 
Barton,  flvo.  3s.  6d. 

Coiisiderations  ou  the  Poor  Laws.  By 
John  Davison.  M.  A.  Fellow  of  Oriel 
CoBefe,  Oxford.  Svo.  4s. 

An  Esplaiution  of  the  Principles  and 
Proceedings  of  the  Provident  Institution 
at  Bath,  ^r  Savings.  Hy  John  Hay. 
garth,  M.D.  F.  R.S.  one  of  the  mana¬ 
gers.  To  which  arc  added,  the  depo»i- 
tor’s  book,  the  bye-lawa,  and  tlie  drat 
year’s  report. 

A  Letter  to  the  Common  Catiacil  and 
livery  of  the  City  of  London,  on  the 
ebuees  eaiating  ta  Newgate;  thewmg 
the  aecemlty  of  an  immadiate  reform  ia 
the  manafpemeot  of  that  prison.  By 
the  Hon.  H.  G.  Bennet,  M.P*  Bvo.  ia. 

Tnioior.r. 

Facta  and  F.videnoea  on  the  Subjhct 
ef  Baptism,  in  Letters  to  a  DtSi'on  of  a 
Bapti'it  Church  t  with  an  Introduction 
aoouining  axceptioos  to  Dr.  Ry land’s 


Statements.  By  the  Editor  of  Cslent| 
Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bble.  Sr«e4 
Edition,  in  which  the  Argument  is  gmi). 
enlarge<l  nud  coafirmod.  4a 

Sermons  ou  the  Commandfoeot^  !• 
Robert  Jone;*,  D.  I),  late  Senior  Cksp 
lain  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  |f|, 
6s. 

The  Church  her  own  Apologia ;  pn,. 
ing  her  Moderation  from  Iter 
tion,  Appuiutinenis,  ami  Practice, 
the  Mean  she  preserves  betwvwi  tb 
two  Extremes  of  Pu;>ery  sod  Eatki. 
aiastii.  AUeret!  from  Fuller.  By  ib 
Kev.  D.  Campbell,  late  of  Trinity  UsQ, 
Cambridge.  8vo.  8«. 

Serinon»  on  Public  Subjects  smI  Oo> 
cas'uuH.  By  Francis  Skurray,  B.  Ol 
Fellow  of  Liu.  Cull.  Oxford.  l2*no.  R. 

The  Recovian  Catechism,  with  N«iu 
and  illustrations,  tranJaitd  fro*  tb 
laitin;  to  which  is  pnflxed  aSkeickd 
the  History  of  Unitarianism  in  Pulsii, 
and  the  adjacent  Countries.  By  tb 
Rev.  Thonns  Rees,  F.S..\,  Uma  Si 

The  Reforuiatlon  from  Fo|wfry  tb 
Work  of  God.  A  Sermon  preacW « 
Bushey,  II<  rls.  By  Thomas  Gilbn, 
Minister  of  liubhiy  Chapel  Second bs 
tiou.  Is. 

TOfOCSAfHT. 

An  Account  of  a  Voyageof  Disoaany 
to  the  Western  Coast  of  Corea,  sad  bi 
Great  Loo  choo  Island,  in  the  JapaaSwi 
in  His  Majesty’s  Ship,  Lyra.  ByCsp 
Uin  Basil  Hnll,  R.  N.  F.  R.S.  L  sadB 
With  a  VtKahu’nry  of  the  Lsii^usfid 
that  Island  by  Lieutenant  Clifford,  I.X. 
and  an  Appendix,  toulaining  CkarbMd 
warioua  Uydiographical  and  Seitiliit 
Notices.  liliiMrated  by  e  ght  cvltaMi 
engravings.  4to.  21.  2s,  boards. 
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